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BOOK ONE 


Chapter One 
THE CITIZENS VIGILANCE COMMITTEE 


MURDER was the beginning and murder was the end- 
ing of the Citizens Vigilance Committee. 

The overture was brief, played on two automatic 
pistols, and it had little relation to the main current 
of events that followed; the players, still unhanged, 
have lost themselves in the ranks of their fellow vir- 
tuosi. Not a life for a life, but a life for a load of beer. 

William Hill Banning, attorney at law, looked in- 
to State Street from his third-story office window 
when he heard the shots from the automatics. He saw 
a man squirm on the pavement, plucking at his hip 
pocket, and presently this man lay quite still. A crowd 
pressed in to see whether the man was alive or dead, 
and remarked with interest the dark spot on the back 
of his coat that expanded like a splash of ink on a 
blotter. Then the police drove them back. 

Twice a week one may read of such events in the 
Chicago newspapers, but the one who sees the drama 
cannot preserve the detachment of the newspaper 
reader. Banning was having his first close-up of the 
industry that made his city famous. He was pro- 
foundly shocked. So was his friend, Richard Coolidge 
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Clyde, who was visiting him on that November after- 
noon in 1926. He saw what Banning saw. The two of 
them decided something must be done about it; and 
the result of their decision was the formation of the 
Citizens Vigilance Committee, a private and very 
secret organization of six wealthy Chicago men with 
the aims that were achieved later by the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for Criminal Justice. (The report of the 
I. A. C. J. was published in May, 1928.) 


* 


About ten o’clock on Saturday morning, April 23, 
1927, Banning telephoned for Dr. Thackeray Place. 
Place and I were alone in our apartment on North 
Clark Street. After Place had listened to Banning he 
did not immediately return to his writing; he gazed 
thoughtfully out the window. 

He was tall, grave, and astonishingly red headed, 
a man of striking appearance, with a certain formal 
precision of speech that strengthened the impression 
of aloofness given by his cold blue eyes. 

Presently he said: 

“You and I are going to read a letter.” 

In my three months of life and work with Place 
I had learned not to press him for information. I 
picked up my work, pretending that I was not inter- 
ested. From the first I had adopted this pose with 
Place, hoping that my seeming indifference would at 
length exasperate him into telling me many of the 
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things I wanted to know. But I think that all I 
achieved was his unspoken approbation for minding 
my own business. . 

“We can have luncheon,” Place said half an hour 
later, “‘and still get out to Clyde’s place in Lake For- 
est by two-thirty. Banning and Clyde have called a 
meeting of the committee.” 

“T thought you and I were going to read a letter,” 
I said. 

“We are. But let us have luncheon first.” 

The Citizens Vigilance Committee had been oper- 
ating for nearly four months on the day of which I 
write. The names of the six committee members were 
heavy names; the sum of them equalled fifty million 
dollars. Place, an old friend of Banning, was em- 
ployed by the committee to make a comprehensive 
investigation into the causes of Chicago crime. His 
finished report was to be published later by the com- 
mittee in the public interest. Place was given a free 
hand, with all the money he needed to engage the 
necessary staff of investigators. He asked me, John 
P. W. Tracy, to become his assistant. I was then an 
aide of the state’s attorney of Cook County. Place’s 
task interested me, so I joined him and assisted him 
in finding six detectives to help us pry in the purlieus 
of bootleggers, beer runners, and racketeers. 

At two-thirty o’clock Saturday afternoon, Place 
stopped his long gray Stutz before the stone walk 
that sprawls from the curb to the door of Richard 
Coolidge Clyde’s Lake Forest house. 
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“The question,” Place said, picking up a strand of 
conversation we had dropped far back on Sheridan 
Road, ‘is: Are the gentlemen willing to pursue this 
trouble until they overtake it?” 

The answer to that question we did not know then; 
now | am writing it, an anthology of murder. 

The members of the Citizens Vigilance Committee, 
or the C. V. C.—as they dubbed themselves—were 
hoping for a report by Place on certain phases of his 
investigation. Although Place demurred because his 
inquiries were not concluded, they continued to press 
him. To abate the clamour that rose at the previous 
meeting of the committee, Place had consented to 
bring his report of several months’ labour to the next 
conference; but he had warned the members that he 
was undecided whether or not he would let them see 
it after bringing it there. 

True to his word Place had the report in his pocket, 
and his rhetorical question about “gentlemen being 
willing to pursue trouble” alluded to inferences in 
the report not calculated to please or encourage some 
of the members of the committee. 

When I rang Clyde’s doorbell he said drily: 

‘Some time—soon, I think—we are going to give 
the Citizens Vigilance Committee more than it is 
paying for.” 

Clyde’s butler conducted us to the library where the 
six committeemen were dallying with highballs while 
they waited for us. Margaret Bishop, Banning’s secre- 
tary, was there, too. Banning brought her to the 
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meetings, with the consent of his colleagues, to keep 
the committee’s essential minutes. Banning prized his 
employee highly, for her discretion and for her intel- 
ligence. 

Clyde greeted us and called for more highballs. 
We shook hands around the circle. Clyde called the 
meeting to order by the simple formality of asking 
everyone to sit down. Miss Bishop hitched her chair 
up to the escritoire and produced a notebook. I sus- 
pect most of the members expected Place’s report as 
the next item, so they were unprepared for the open- 
ing business. Clyde said nothing to Place. He delved 
in a pocket and produced a letter. 

“Mr. Banning received a letter this morning,” he 
said, and tossed the paper to Banning. “It’s yours, 
Will—you read it.” 

Banning read without commenting: 


“You and your committee are beginning to give us a pain. Also 
your red-haired dick and his squad of flat-feet. We have not 
done nothing to interefere with you so why should you interfere 
with us. Let this be a warning and tell that dick he better burn 
up what he is writing. This is a warning that maybe some boy 
will go for a ride and will not come back if we get talked about 
any more. Let this be a serious warning.” 


Banning smiled wryly. 

“There is no signature, of course,” he said. 

He looked at Place, half worried, half ashamed. 

“IT was excited when I telephoned you about it. It 
may be a hoax.” 

Clyde interrupted: 
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“Tt’s a serious subject for a joker to select. If a 
member of the C. V. C. wrote that letter I advise 
him to confess now—to apologize, in fact; otherwise 
we shall be forced to believe that someone here has 
committed a grave indiscretion.” 

Banning was of the same mind. I noticed now, 
after Clyde’s speech, that he was very much upset. 
The C. V. C. had been conceived by him, with secrecy 
as the first principle of its procedure. Banning was an 
idealist in spite of legal preéminence (I dare say he 
was one of the ten greatest corporation lawyers in 
the United States) ; the committee, with its motif of 
public service, was his pet project. Before the Citi- 
zens Vigilance Committee was formed he had pro- 
posed to the trustees of the University of Chicago, 
with whom he carried considerable influence, that the 
university establish a chair of criminology. He had 
even selected the occupant of the chair—Place, one- 
time professor of sociology and of late a student of 
criminology with a doctor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Graz. But the trustees were too American to 
regard the detection of crime in the light of a science. 
Then came the shooting in State Street, which, I 
think, is an appropriate prologue for this record. 
With the picture of that ghastly thing flickering in his 
brain Banning was inspired to change his original 
plan. He and Clyde organized the C. V. C. and Place, 
whom Banning admired greatly, was the logical man 
to direct the investigation. 

So Banning’s concern over the letter was easy for 
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his colleagues to understand. When he spoke again 
he made it plain that he feared the committee’s plans 
might be defeated by somebody’s unguarded talk. 

George Corson, the youngest member of the com- 
mittee, ended the uneasy silence that followed. 

‘No joker seems willing to reveal himself,” he said, 
“so I suppose we should conclude there is a traitor 
here?” 

Corson intended the remark to be humorous. He 
was an ostentatious man, in his talk, in his clothes, in 
his benevolences. He had a quick intelligence that 
seized at bright superficialities, like a bird with a bit 
of glass. He was a generous contributor to the 
C. V. C.’s funds, but characteristically, he did not let 
his fellow members forget about it. 

Banning rebuked him. 

“Don’t say ‘traitor.’ We can’t believe any person 
in this room deliberately gave us away.” 

The letter was moving around the circle. Freder- 
ick Fitzmorris read it and passed it to Dennison 
Briggs. Fitzmorris was one of Chicago’s prominent 
criminal lawyers. Banning coaxed him to join the 
committee to make use of his knowledge of the under- 
world, gained in professional contacts, and (very 
likely) to attempt to reform his attitude toward crimi- 
nals. He was a man who would not cheat in poker but 
who, detecting a cheat, would smile and guard him- 
self without denouncing the dishonest one. He agreed 
with Banning about the letter, he said, but felt the 
need to add: 
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“On the other hand, the person who wrote the let- 
ter has a lot of facts about us. It’s hard to believe that 
anyone here is a big enough damned fool to drool so 
much information without intent. The report Dr. 
Place is preparing for us is mentioned. And the iden- 
tity of Dr. Place seems to be pretty well established 
with your correspondent: ‘red-haired dick’ is an un- 
mistakable epithet.” 

There was a natural smile after the allusion to 
Place’s flaming hair, but it died in a swift frost. Briggs 
rolled his two hundred and twenty pounds forward in 
his chair. 

“Miss Bishop,” he said, “‘you know all about these 
matters. Maybe you told one of your friends? Just 
carelessly, of course.” 

That was typical of Briggs. He was a ponderous 
and voluble business man who succeeded by not taking 
chances. I believe Banning valued him on the com- 
mittee more for the prestige of his money than for his 
enterprise. 

Banning did not give Miss Bishop time to reply. 

“Pll vouch for Miss Bishop’s discretion,” he said 
coldly. 

Briggs did not press his inquisition, and Miss 
Bishop gave her employer a grateful look. 

The letter reached the corner where Place and I 
were sitting. We read it—as he had prophesied that 
morning—and while we read Corson filled in the 
pause. 


‘“‘No one wants to think there is treachery,’ he 
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said. “Therefore we must believe that Banning’s 
correspondent is clairvoyant or that someone here 
is laughing up his sleeve. I second Clyde’s motion 
that the joker be invited to stand up and declare him- 
selfs" 

The sally had the effect of drawing latent suspicions 
to the surface. Corson had put the directing question. 
Everyone answered “no” by his silence. Everyone 
put on the mask that is called a poker face, and every 
poker face, it seemed to me, hid the belief that one of 
its neighbours was a liar. 

I was affected like the rest, and I think Place also 
was disturbed. There was a subtle contagion of dis- 
trust. I analyzed the persons in the room as well as I 
could after a few months’ acquaintance, seeking a 
Judas. 

Banning, Corson, Briggs, Fitzmorris—I have writ- 
ten my impressions of those four; Clyde and Chance 
were the others. 

Clyde was the eldest member of the committee. He 
was president of a bank and represented the largest 
fraction of the fifty million dollars that formed the 
committee’s background. He was one of those iron 
men of public virtue; sometimes he bore down too 
hard, with a touch of intolerance in his righteousness, 
but he was admired and liked withal. 

Chance was the head of the great bond house that 
bears his name. He was known to every reader of 
Sunday rotogravure sections as a model of what the 
well-dressed middle-aged man should wear. At fifty 
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he could not lay the conviction that it was he, not his 
money, that appealed to women. 

I did not discover Corson’s traitor; I only bewil- 
dered myself, and I fancy most of the others did the 
same. Bewilderment dyed their doubts deeper. 

“Are there any finger prints on the letter?’ Clyde 
asked Place. 

Place waved the paper scornfully and laughed. 

‘“Any number of them,” he said. “It has been pawed 
by eight persons in this room. Here, Miss Bishop” — 
he gave her the letter—‘‘copy it into your record. 
Now nine persons have handled it; everyone has left 
his mark.”’ (Place did take the letter to town for 
examination, however, and found the margins of the 
paper as smeared with prints as a cigar-store counter. ) 

Chance caused the next stir. 

“Is this letter going to curb the activity of the com- 
mittee? Do we suspend the present investigation?” 

A growl from Place was interrupted by Banning: 

‘‘Anyone may withdraw from the committee at any 
time. But Dr. Place’s work will continue, even if I 
have to be its sole support.”’ 

No member seemed eager to resign. Withdrawal 
at that time by anyone would have convicted him 
in the eyes of the rest—the letter would have been 
laid at the secessionist’s door. 

If the nerve-racking meeting had ended then some 
shreds of shattered confidence might have been sal- 
vaged. But it couldn’t end then. Place pocketed Ban- 
ning’s letter, and by that gesture the committee 
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understood discussion of it was ended. With the same 
motion be brought out of his pocket a thick packet 
of typewritten pages which he carried across the 
room to Banning. Still standing, he addressed the 
committee. 

“Gentlemen, this is an incomplete report of the 
investigations this committee is sponsoring. I have 
brought it here to-day, as I promised. Every fact 
that we have obtained to this date is set down, with 
certain conclusions. Many of these facts, which at 
first seemed unrelated, are very enlightening when 
studied in their proper connection. They have given 
us the solutions of three minor murders, for instance. 
The murderers are prospering. One of them is the 
man who I suspect provided Mr. Clyde with the im- 
portant ingredient of our refreshment this after- 
noon.” 

He held up an empty highball glass. 

“My bootlegger a murderer? Good God!” Clyde 
said. 

“You'll have to find another to save your face with 
the committee,’ Corson said, grinning. “‘It’s a pity, 
too, because the whisky is superior.” 

“Good liquor is rarely peddled by Sunday-school 
superintendents,” Fitzmorris said. ‘“Let’s hear Dr. 
Place’s report and talk about reforming Clyde’s boot- 
legger later.” 

“Mr. Fitzmorris brings me to the point,” Place 
said. ‘Several days ago I left this report with Mr. 
Banning. I suggested that he study it before it was 
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given to the full committee. Mr. Banning has con- 
sented to go over it at length to-morrow, so I am 
giving it to him again.” 

“Our impression was that we should hear your re- 
port at this meeting,” Fitzmorris said. 

“Then you misunderstood me, Mr. Fitzmorris. 
You remember that I promised to bring a report to 
this meeting, but you do not remember that I also 
said I might not turn it over to the full committee at 
once. Mr. Banning is in accord with my view that it is 
best to wait.” 

“Why oy 

“Because, in tracing the ramifications of this gang 
of criminals, we are following threads that lead to 
several prominent citizens.” 

Then Place sat down. 

That was a punishing afternoon for the committee. 
Only Fitzmorris seemed to have the courage to press 
Place for information. Place stopped him bluntly. 

Corson excused himself with an explanation to 
Clyde that he had to hurry for an appointment with 
his young brother-in-law. It was about four o’clock, 
so Briggs and Chance left shortly after him. They 
seemed dazed by the events of the afternoon. Clyde 
saw them to the door, while Fitzmorris still lingered 
with us, unsatisfied. 

“Look here, Banning,” he said, shifting his at- 
tack, “going over that report will be a long job. Come 
downtown to dinner with me and we'll go over it to- 
gether.” 
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“I'd like to have dinner with you,” Banning said, 
“but I have an appointment with a client this evening 
out at my place at Lake Geneva. I’ll have to be on my 
way now.” 

Fitzmorris said good-bye, defeated. 

Banning stuffed Place’s report in his brief case and 
prepared to leave. 

“By the way,” he said, ‘“‘you gentlemen are going 
into town. Perhaps you would give Miss Bishop a 
lift ? She lives in Evanston.” 

“With pleasure,” Place said, “if she is willing to 
squeeze into the roadster with Tracy and me.” 

“No need of crowding,” Clyde said. “I'll have a 
car sent around to take her in.” 

Miss Bishop thanked us and declined. She said she 
intended to call on a friend who lived only a short 
distance away in Lake Forest. She said good-bye and 
left us. 

Banning talked a few minutes with Place and Clyde 
before he drove away to the north. Place and I 
started for the city and dinner shortly afterward. I 


- was surprised when I looked at the automobile clock 


that it was not yet five. The afternoon had seemed 
very long. 

“Whom do you suspect?” I asked Place. 

‘All of them,” he said. 


Chapter Two 


THE FIRST MURDER 


By pay the trill of a telephone bell, intimately associ- 
ated with the normal, workaday world, is a common- 
place sound. In the small hours of the morning the 
same bell is, somehow, unaccountably disturbing; its 
insistent ring suggests the desperate urgency of a cry 
for help. 

At one o’clock Sunday morning I was awakened by 
the bell of the telephone in our apartment. How long 
it had been ringing I did not know. I sprang from 
my bed and, thrusting my feet into slippers, hurried 
along the hall where the instrument was located. I 
was reaching out my hand, groping for the recei 
when a tall figure, dim in the shadows, brushed pa 
me, and the next moment I heard Placa voice, alert 
and anxious. 

“Yes, yes,” he said ae “This is Dr. Place 
speaking.” 

‘A long-distance call, Tracy,” he flung at at me over 
his shoulder, ‘from Wauconda.” 

‘Wauconda ?” I asked, puzzled. 

‘‘Perhaps it is Banning,” said Place. “He is return- 
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ing from Lake Geneva to-night, and Wauconda is on 
the road.” 

“Good Lord!” I said, the memory of that letter 
still fresh in my mind. ‘Do you suppose something 
has happened to Banning?” 

“Hardly,” said Place. ‘“We should not be called in 
case of—” he hesitated—‘‘an accident to Banning. 
If the call concerns him at all he has put it in himself.” 

There was a long wait. At last Place spoke into the 
instrument. 

“Hello?” he said. “What? I cannot hear... . Oh, 
Banning. ... Yes, yes. Murder. ... There is no doubt 
he is dead?” 

There was a pause during which I could hear the 
buzz of Banning’s voice in the receiver. 

Place cut in: “Just a moment, Banning. Briefly and 
clearly, please—briefly and clearly.” 

Banning’s voice buzzed on. 

-last Place spoke. “Right,” he said with decision, 
‘Fowill start at once. Banning,” sharply, “listen care- 
fully. Call Crandall—is that his name? Tell him to 
tay where he is until you return. Go back yourself 

pick him up; then drive to your place and wait 
outside until I get there. Stay in your car—it is of 
the utmost importance that neither one of you stirs 
an inch from it. And see that Crandall does not call 
the police. Is that clear? Right. I am leaving at once.” 

Place hurried down the hall. 

“Tracy,” he called, ‘‘hustle on some clothes. You 
are going with me.” 
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“But what ” T started. . 

“No time now,” snapped Place. “Tell you in the 
Cari 

I was dressed first. I walked the block and a half 
to the garage and maneuvred Place’s powerful car 
from its stall to the street. At the door of the apart- 
ment Place took the wheel, and, his foot heavy on the 
accelerator, we headed north. 

Place can be the most exasperating of mortals at 
times. Though he knew I was afire with curiosity he 
maintained a stubborn silence, only breaking it to say 
shortly, in answer to my query, “‘Banning’s caretaker 
has been murdered.” 

“Banning’s caretaker?” I asked. I confess I felt re- 
lieved. ‘‘Banning’s caretaker? Then there is no con- 
nection with the letter?” 

“T do not know,” said Place. Fortunately for my 
peace of mind he became more communicative. ‘‘Ban- 
ning was a bit flurried when he talked to me on the 
telephone. When he left us this afternoon he drove 
on to his country home at Lake Geneva. It seems he 


was to see a client there. He started back to town © 


shortly after ten. An hour or so later he discovered 
he had forgotten his brief case. He was worried about 
it; there was just a possibility he had started out with 
it and lost it along the road. So he stopped at Wau- 
conda and telephoned back to his client, whose name 
I believe is Crandall, asking him to go back to the 
house, find the brief case, and take charge of it. Ban- 
ning was to wait in Wauconda and put in another call 
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to Crandall half an hour later to make sure the brief 
case had been found and was in safe hands.” 

Place stopped. 

“What then?” I urged. 

“Oh, yes. Banning called back. The client, Cran- 
dall, had gone to Banning’s house in the interval. He 
had not found the brief case, but he had found some- 
thing else. The body of Banning’s caretaker—mur- 
dered.” 

I repeated my former question: 

‘There can be no connection between this affair © 
and the danger we have in mind?” 

“T said before, I believe, that Crandall did not find 
the brief case.” 

“T don’t see ” T began. 

“You forget,” said Place shortly. ‘“The brief case 
contained my report.” 

Place lapsed into silence, immersed in his own 
thoughts. Our car bored into the darkness at reck- 
less speed, the bright glare of our headlights passing 
over the road ahead like a rapidly maneeuvred search- 
light. We stopped but once; near Genoa City we no- 
ticed the numerals 12 painted on the white concrete 
guard rail of a culvert. We had been following Illinois 
Highway 22 and for a moment thought we had lost 
the way, but the car had hardly jarred to a stop when 
we both recalled that we had just crossed the state 
line and were now in Wisconsin. Twelve was the Wis- 
consin highway number. 

We did not stop in the village of Lake Geneva 
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but followed County Highway E straight through. 
_Banning’s house was on the south side of the lake, 
and we slowed down to watch carefully for the en- 
trance to his private road. Day was breaking as we 
swung into the driveway. The house, a large and ram- 
bling frame affair, loomed up before us, mysterious 
in the first gray light of dawn. We stopped under 
a porte-cochére, behind another car, Banning’s, which 
was parked there. 

As Place crawled somewhat stiffly from behind the 
wheel two figures detached themselves from the 
shadows of the other car and hurried toward us. 

“Place ?’”? Banning’s voice questioned. “‘Damn glad 
you’re here.” 

“Nothing has been disturbed?” asked Place anx- 
iously. 

“Nothing,” Banning assured him. “‘We waited in 
the car as you suggested.” 

I had opened the door on my side and was about to 
step down when Place stopped me sharply. 

“Get back, Tracy. And the rest of you gentlemen, 
too.” 

“T say: 
cut him short. 

“I am first on the scene of a crime: such luck comes 
only once in a dozen years. I cannot have the place 
trampled over now.” He reached into the car and 
took a flashlight from a pocket. 

We could see the circle of light travel back and 
forth across the wide porch. Several times it paused, 


’” Banning started to protest, but Place 
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and once or twice Place bent over and examined the 
boards carefully. The three of us, Banning, his com- 
panion, whom I surmised to be Crandall, and I, 
watched in silence. At last Place returned to us. 

‘All clear,” he said. 

We crossed the porch, and Banning opened the 
door. Somewhat rudely Place pushed ahead. 

“T will go in first,” he said. 

We followed him through the door into a wide hall, 
and I cast a hasty glance about. At the rear were 
stairs, on either side a door leading into what were 
evidently the principal rooms of the house. The hall 
was furnished with a davenport and a number of 
comfortable chairs. There was a stone fireplace, and 
the whole effect indicated that this hall was not a 
mere entranceway but was intended for a comfort- 
able lounging place as well. 

Banning motioned to the door on our left. 

“The living room,” he said, ‘‘the—the body is in 
there:”’ 

Place now seemed in no hurry to enter the actual 
scene of the crime. He turned instead to the young 
man who was standing, hands thrust negligently in 
his pockets. 

“This is Mr. Crandall?” he asked. 

“Sorry,” said Banning. “Afraid I am a bit upset. 
Mr. Crandall, Dr. Place and Mr. Tracy. You know 
Mr. Crandall’s brother-in-law, Mr. Corson, gentle- 
men.” 

I saw a gleam of interest in Place’s eyes. 
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“Ah,” he said. ‘“‘Corson’s brother-in-law.” 

I took the opportunity to observe Crandall care- 
fully. A very young man, I saw, twenty-two or -three 
at the most. He had a mop of thick, curly hair. His 
features were a trifle weak but undeniably pleasing. 
’ There was a suggestion of drawn tenseness about the 
eyes, perhaps the first visible indication of dissipation, 
but his ready smile showed that he possessed his share 
of the youthful joy of living. In stature he was short 
and a little inclined to plumpness. On the whole a 
rather attractive youth. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Place, waving his hand 
toward the davenport, “if you will be seated. i 

“See here, Place,” broke in Banning, “we can’t 
sit down and calmly discuss this—murder as though 
it were a—a current event. Damn it all, you know 
what I mean. We must do something about it. Our 
first duty legally is to inform the police.” 

“Pull yourself together, Mr. Banning,” said Place 
impatiently. ‘Murder is a serious business, I grant 
you, but as to its legal significance—what do I care 
for that? It is the problem that I care for, more fas- 
cinating than even the most complicated mathematical 
calculation in that it involves the human equation— 
the great unknown, the X of infinite values.’ All the 
enthusiasm of the scientist intent upon his magnum 
opus was in Place’s voice. For a moment there was 
silence while the force of the man clashed with and 
overcame the cautiousness of Banning’s legal mind. 
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We seated ourselves on the davenport like school- 
boys in a row, and Place stood before us like the 
teacher. 

“I understand in a general way a few of the hap- 
penings of to-night,” said Place. ‘““Mr. Banning came 
here to confer with Mr. Crandall, who is his client. 
Mr. Crandall, in search of Mr. Banning’s brief case, 
discovered the body of the caretaker ‘ 

“Porth,” broke in Banning, “Oscar Porth.” 

“Of Oscar Porth,” repeated Place. ‘“However, I 
would like to have your stories chronologically and 
in detail. Who arrived first ?” 

“TI did,” said Crandall. 

“Very well, Mr. Crandall, suppose you talk first. 
Tell me everything as nearly as you can.” 

“T found Porth’s body ” began Crandall. 

“Begin at the beginning,” snapped Place. “Begin 
when you first left home this evening.” 

“TI walked over from our house, which is about a 
quarter of a mile away, reaching here at, I should 
say, eight-fifteen. I was early, so I came in - 

“How?” Place interrupted. “Did Porth let you 
i Wade 

“No. Porth probably was still at his cottage down 
the road; he was not here. I have a key.” 

ex Key 2 

“T thought it best to furnish Hilary, Hilary Cran- 
dall, you know, witha key,” Banning answered Place’s 
question. 


’ 
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‘Why ?” Place insisted. 

“Well,” Banning said, uncomfortably, I thought, 
‘“we had met here several times.” 

“And you did not want Porth to know of your 
meetings ?”’ Place threw the question at him. 

To my surprise Crandall laughed. 

“Te knew of them, all right. He was at them.” 

I looked at Banning. He was staring fixedly at 
Crandall with what seemed an inarticulate warning 
in his eyes. Crandall noticed and straightway became 
confused. The by-play had not escaped Place, and 
he pushed his advantage. 

“What was the purpose of these meetings?” he 
asked. 

But Banning interposed: 

‘“That is a question concerning only my client and 
myself—a matter of private business.”’ 

Somewhat suprisingly Place seemed to acquiesce. 

“Well, Mr. Crandall,” he said, “go on with your 
story. You were in the house. What happened then?” 

‘I went into the living room, picked up a magazine, 
and tried to read. In about half an hour Mr. Banning 
came. We talked i 

“You can omit that part,” said Place, “‘since Mr. 
Banning regards it as privileged.” 

“I would like to go on record right now, Dr. Place,” 
said Banning, “‘as saying that Porth was at our meet- 
ings. He is, or was, my watchman. He locked up the 
place after we were gone and looked after things 
generally while we were here.” 
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“What could be more natural ? Suppose you tell the 
rest of the story.” 

Banning looked relieved. 

“There is really little more to add,” he said. “You 
know the events that led to the finding of Porth’s 
body by Crandall.” 

“After your conference,’ asked Place, “‘did you 
leave together ?”’ 

“Yes, that is, Hilary and I did. Porth stayed be- 
hind to lock up.” 

“Did you take Mr. Crandall home in your car?” 

Banning hesitated. 

“No, he went across the stile and along the path 
that leads to his home. A short cut.”’ 

“Then the last you saw of him was as he walked 
down the path?” 

BEY eg.’ 

“And Porth?” 

‘Went into the house to put out the lights and lock 
‘Fm,” said Place. He turned to Crandall. “When 
you came back the door—the entrance door to the 
house—was locked ?” 

VY eg.’? 

“Were the lights burning?” 

‘No. I switched them on as J came in. First I 
turned on the light in the hall, and then...” 

Place was no longer listening. His head was bent 
forward, his eyes were half closed, and, to my excited 
imagination, his red hair seemed to bristle. Without 


up 
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a word he turned his back on us and stalked to the 
living-room door. Here he paused. 

“Come, Tracy,” he called. “Mr. Banning, you and 
Crandall stay where you are.” 

I stood beside Place in the doorway. My work in 
the state’s attorney’s office had given me some expe- 
rience with scenes of violence, and I was curious as to 
what the physical details in the theatre of the crime 
would convey to Place’s trained intelligence. I knew, 
of course, he would be thorough, following as he did 
the painstaking but none the less brilliant methods of 
Dr. Hans Gross of Graz. But I was not prepared for 
the utter indifference he at first displayed toward the 
body of Oscar Porth, lying almost at our feet and 
with a bullet through the heart. 

From his pocket Place took a sheet of cross-section 
paper marked off in squares. Keeping close to the 
outer wall he gravely measured the length of the 
room with his feet, placing one foot in front of the 
other carefully. He ascertained the width in the same 
fashion, and then, returning to the body, he located 
the four corners of the room on his drawing paper. 
Next he estimated with his eye the position of each 
piece of furniture and sketched it in. When this was 
done he called me to him. 

“Merely a rough sketch, Tracy,” he said, indicat- 
ing the drawing, “‘to serve the purpose of taking notes 
so nothing will be overlooked. Later I will locate 
every detail accurately and to scale, but this will do 
for the time being.” 
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As the clearest way of visualizing the room I am 
appending a redrawing of this rough sketch which is 
now in my possession. 

The living room was large and comfortably fur- 
nished. It was lighted now by several lamps, one of 
which, a standing bridge lamp, was immediately be- 
side the body and threw a warm glow over Porth’s 
cold and lifeless form. 

In the wall to our right as we stood in the doorway 
was an open fireplace with an armchair on either side 
of it. Immediately to the right of the door was a 
grand piano, and on the other side of the fireplace, 
not far from a window in the west wall, stood an old 
harpsichord which had been made into a desk. To the 
left of the window I have mentioned, and extending 
along the west wall, was a wicker couch, with a table 
at the farther end, on which stood a lamp with a 
parchment shade, unlighted. Tables, chairs, a low 
davenport, and a large secretary stood in the south 
half of the room, the part farthest removed from 
the door. In front of the fireplace was a large chenille 
rug, and several smaller rugs were scattered about 
on the dark-stained hardwood floor. 

Place knelt beside the body and touched Porth’s 
hand. 

“Rigor mortis has set in,” he said, “death occurred 
about eleven, twelve at the latest. The wound is obvi- 
ous enough, a soft-nosed bullet through the heart. 
Cold-blooded murder—no sign of a struggle. By God, 
Tracy,” he broke off, “what do you make of that?” 
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He was pointing to Porth’s forehead. I bent over 
the body. Across the forehead, from temple to tem- 
ple, were a series of scratches or light gashes. Three 
crosses, one above each eye and one above the bridge 
of the nose. The arrangement is shown by the follow- 
ing lines, traced from a photograph which was later 


Vic 


‘This may be important,” I exclaimed excitedly. 

“Undoubtedly,” said Place. With his eyes close to 
Porth’s forehead he was examining the gashes care- 
fully. 

“Tf there was a struggle ” T began. 

“There was no struggle,” he said. 

“But these marks?” 

“They have a more sinister meaning. These slashes 
‘were made after Porth’s death.” 

“How can you be sure of that?” 

“By the flow of blood—or rather the lack of it. 
All this is really very simple, Tracy; I might say ele- 
mentary. I am surprised that you did not notice it.” 

“But mutilation of a body is an almost unheard-of 
thing; at least, among Western peoples,” I protested. 

“Quite so,” agreed Place. “That is what makes it 
so much more interesting.” 
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I had a feeling of horror; whether it was at the 
unnaturalness of the mutilation or at Place’s intel- 
lectual but cold-blooded attitude toward the situation 
I do not know. But my interest soon overcame my 
feeling of repugnance. 

“Tt is fortunate for us that the criminal’s mind 
contained this twist,’ Place went on. ‘““There is more 
to be learned here.” 


I followed Place’s suggestion and examined Porth’s 


forehead carefully. 

“The last cross is ragged,” I said. 

“True,” Place acknowledged. ‘“‘What do you make 
of that fact, Tracy?” 

“Perhaps the criminal’s hand trembled,” I an- 
swered. 

“Very good,” approved Place. “‘A significant fact, 
perhaps. But do not overlook the most obvious clue of 
all.” 

“What is that?” I asked. 

“You do not see it?” Place questioned. “Then I am 
afraid the criminal has failed in his purpose.” 

With which enigmatic remark Place bent over the 
body and made a swift but thorough search of the 
dead man’s pockets. 

‘“‘A watch, a pocketbook, a knife, and some small 
change—that is all,” he said. “Apparently robbery 
was not the motive.” 

He turned away and began a systematic tour of the 
room, beginning with the harpsichord desk. After a 
moment I followed. 
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The finely polished rosewood of the harpsichord 
was covered with a thin coating of dust. On it was a 
broad smear as though something flat had been 
dragged across the surface. 

““We must ask Banning if this is where he left his 
brief case,’’ Place remarked. 

He took the electric torch from his pocket and 
stretched himself on the edge of the rug, flat on his 
stomach. 

“Get down there, Tracy,” he commanded: ‘the 
more oblique your point of vision to a polished but 
dusty surface the more clearly you can see.” 

He played the beam of the flashlight across the 
floor. I could see marks in the dust, a number of them. 

“T can see several distinctive marks here,” he said. 
“T will come back to them later. In the meantime, 
there are the broad and obvious facts in the case to be 
read. Do you see those two overlapping circles in the 
dust, here to the left of the desk ? What do you make 
of those?” 

“Something customarily stood there, perhaps a 
lamp?” 

“Yes,” said Place, ‘‘a lamp. Which lamp?” 

I looked about the room. 

‘The one by the body?” I asked. 

“Exactly,” said Place, “and it’s queer, damned 
queer.” 

‘Do you mean how it got over here?” I asked. “I 
have no doubt Crandall can explain that. He must 
have moved the lamp when he found Porth’s body.” 
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“Why?” 

“So he could see the body,” I ventured. “But why 
not ask Crandall that?” 

“Yes,” he agreed. “I must ask Crandall.” 

He sprang to his feet and crossed to the body. For 
a moment he examined Porth’s shoes. 

“Rubber heels,”’ he murmured, ‘“‘good!” 

For the next fifteen minutes Place worked in si- 
lence. Every inch of the floor not covered by rugs 
was subjected to the beam of the torch and to the 
“oblique vision”’ of Place’s eyes. Every piece of fur- 
niture in the room received his attention; even the 
rugs were lifted at the corners and put back again. At 
last he turned to me. 

“Tracy,” he said, ‘‘there is more to be done in this 
room; much more. But for the present it has no more 
facts to yield. It is getting light, let us go outside.” 

“Facts?” I asked. ‘‘You should say clues.” 

‘To my mind they are facts.” 

“Well, with all the facts you will find the mur- 
derer,” I remarked. ; 

“True,” he agreed, ‘‘but I do not need all the facts 
for my present purpose.” 

“What is that?” 

“To make Banning tell the truth.” 


Chapter Three 
FOOTPRINTS 


As WE stepped through the door into the hall Banning 
and Crandall looked at us inquiringly. 

“You gentlemen will oblige me by staying where 
you are just a little longer,”’ said Place. ‘The living 
room has yielded a rich harvest of facts’’—he threw 
me a whimsical glance as he said the word—‘and 
now that it is light I want to have a look around out- 
side; after which we will talk things over. I hope it 
will be a most interesting conversation for all of 
us,” he finished drily. 

I followed Place to the entrance door, expecting 
him to open it and step outside, but with his hand 
on the knob he fell suddenly to his knees. It was such 
a sudden movement it startled me, and for an instant 
I stood staring at Place stupidly, believing, I suppose, 
that he had been stricken by some illness. I hurried 
to him and was reaching out to help him to his feet 
when he brushed me aside impatiently. He pointed to 
a pair of heavy overshoes that were beside and just to 
the right of the door. 

“Porth’s, without a doubt. Do not touch them,” 
he warned me. ‘“‘Their position may be significant. A 
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crime,” he went on, half to himself and half to me, 
‘Gs a problem in scientific research. With all the facts 
in his possession a scientist can solve any riddle, even 
to the riddle of the universe. But when I say all, I 
mean just that. When the time comes to arrange and 
correlate the facts they must all be there, down to the 
most trivial and insignificant. If a single fact is miss- 
ing the chain of reasoning is incomplete and incon- 
clusive. That is why all science, including the science 
of criminology, is a matter of careful and painstaking 
research. We are far afield,” he finished, looking up 
with a smile. ‘This is not the time for a lecture on 
theories; rather it is the time to put those theories 
into practice.” 

Carefully with his fingers Place removed a small 
fragment of the mud that was clinging to the over- 
shoes. It was still moist and soft, and he rolled it into 
a ball between the palms of his hands. He sprang to 
his feet. 

“Come, Tracy,” he said, and stepped through the 
open door. 

The front porch of Banning’s house was semicir- 
cular, in the spacious Southern Colonial style. We had 
entered the porch from the east side, toward the 
driveway. Now Place crossed to the other side. 

“There is a film on the boards,” he said. ‘‘Dust and 
rain explain it. On this side of the porch, away from 
the drive, there are only two sets of footprints. I 
found them when we first arrived. One set, I now 
know, was made by Porth. He was wearing those 
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overshoes I found just inside the door. Porth’s prints 
are superimposed upon the other set. Both lead 
straight to the door. Whoever made this other set 
preceded Porth into the house.” 

April had lived up to its reputation; during the 
past week at least there had been plentiful showers, 
but this morning it was clear, and though there was 
an early chill in the air there was the promise of a 
warm and pleasant day. Birds were singing in the 
trees, and the broad driveway was a lacework of 
bright light and sharp contrasting shadows. Place 
sniffed the air with keen enjoyment. For a moment 
he was relaxed, but only for a moment. He started 
on a tour around the house, walking slowly, and I fol- 
lowed on his heels. 

Place pulled up abruptly under a window, saying: 

“This is a living-room window. Am I not right?” 

I considered a moment. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“See there,” he pointed. 

There was a narrow stretch of turf between the 
gravel path and the house, but the grass was poor and 
thin. Apparently this was a shady spot for most of 
the day, judging not only by the condition of the turf 
but also by the dampness of the ground, moistened as 
it had been by the recent showers. Lightly, for the 
earth was not muddy but merely soft, yet plainly visi- 
ble were the traces of where shod feet had stepped, 
and under the window itself was a smudge of foot- 
prints. 
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Place was squatting beside the prints like an Indian 
at the council fire. 

“Rubbers,” he was saying, ‘‘new ones. About nines, 
not wide. These are not Porth’s footprints, Tracy. 
They were made by the same man who preceded 
Porth into the house.” 

‘“‘Porth’s are bigger ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, and heavier. These were light rubbers, not 
heavy overshoes. The man who wore them ap- 
proached the house furtively.”’ 

‘You can tell that by the impression of the feet?” 
I asked. “Did he walk on tiptoe?” 

“No, no!’’ said Place impatiently, “If he had not 
been furtive there would have been no footprints at 
all. He would have stayed on the gravel.” 

Place had drawn a small steel tape from his pocket 
and was busily engaged in taking measurements. We 
worked along the border of the path until he reached 
a point some fifteen feet from the window, then, 
snapping his tape shut, he jumped to his feet and 
returned to the window eagerly. The confused mass 
of prints received but cursory attention; he became 
absorbed in what seemed to be a study of the window 
itself and its location in the wall of the house. At last 
he turned away and joined me on the path. 

“Very little to be learned from the footprints,’’ 
he remarked disgustedly. ‘New rubbers, not worn a 
day since they left the dealers, and of a make that 
enjoys a wide sale. However, our unknown friend is 
about five feet ten inches tall and rather longer in the 
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trunk and shorter in the legs than the average. He is 
rather stocky in build, but certainly not fat, and is 
either of a somewhat nervous temperament or was 
under a nervous strain last night.” 

“You get all that from the footprints?” I asked. 

“Not all,” replied Place. ‘Let us reconstruct what 
we know about the actions of this stranger. Some- 
one who I am certain was not Porth and whom I do 
not believe to have been either Banning or Crandall 
walked furtively to this living-room window and 
stood here for some time, watching what was taking 
place within. The window was closed but not locked 
when he arrived, and he found it necessary to raise 
the sash with some thin metal instrument. This 
occurred last night.” 

“The prints may have been made before last 
night,”’ I objected. 

“’True,’”’ Place answered, ‘“‘but they were made by 
someone intensely interested in something taking place 
in Banning’s library. What interesting event, aside 
from the conference between our friends, do you sup- 
pose has taken place in this closed country home in 
the last few days?” 

“After opening the window,” went on Place, “our 
man stood there for quite fifteen minutes, possibly 
more, shuffling his feet nervously.” 

“Of a nervous temperament,” I quoted. 

“‘Quite so,’’ said Place. 

‘And the physical characteristics,” I asked, “what 
line of reasoning gave you them?” 
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“The distance between, and depth of, the foot- 
prints; the line of march; the height of the window— 
I suppose you will ask me how I deduced the metal 
instrument?” he broke off. 

“There were marks on the window frame,” I ven- 
tured. 

“My God, Tracy!’? Place exclaimed ironically. 
“You are a genius.” 

“But the man, the suspicious stranger,”’ I persisted. 
“You left him standing under the window. What did 
he do then?” 

“T do not know,” said Place. ‘‘Perhaps he went 
in and murdered Porth, or perhaps he went home to 
say his prayers and tuck himself into bed,” and with 
this remark he turned abruptly and hurried away. 

I followed. I had, by now, quite accustomed myself 
to bearing with Place’s shortness, knowing, as I did, 
that it was an indication only of preoccupation and 
worry. Place, with his head bent forward and his 
gaze on the ground, made the circuit of the house. 
He did not stop again until we were once more near 
the front entrance. There he paused uncertainly, look- 
ing to the right and left, then strode off across the 
lawn. 

Banning’s house was surrounded by an acre or so 
of carefully tended lawn, but beyond that, on all sides 
except the lake front, were untended woods. I could 
see that Place was heading toward a path leading 
through the underbrush and along the shore of the 
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lake. He plunged into the thicket, and again I fol- 
lowed. 

For several hundred yards we followed the path, 
coming at last to a sharp dip where a shallow, wide 
ravine ran back from the lake front. Within the 
ravine the land was low and marshy and halfway 
across was a neat wire fence, starting at the water’s 
edge. The path led up to the fence: there was no 
gate, but a crossing could be effected by a three-step 
stile. 

Place hurried along the path to the stile. Here he 
stopped and, reaching down, dug into the muddy 
ground with his finger. He uttered an exclamation of 
satisfaction and, thrusting his hand into his pocket, 
pulled out the little ball of earth that he had scraped 
from Porth’s overshoe. 

“The same,” he said. 

He looked around eagerly. Beside the hard path 
the dry marsh grass had been trampled down over 
an area some ten feet long, as though someone had 
walked up and down there, avoiding the path care- 
fully. 

Place pounced upon some small object in the grass 
and held it up for me to see. It was a cigarette, smoked 
but a quarter of the way. 

‘Tt is quite fresh,” he said, ‘‘and has not been here 
for more than a few hours. Look around, Tracy. 
There may be something more here.” 

I did so, getting down on my hands and knees and 
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going over the ground thoroughly. I was rewarded by 
finding two more half-smoked cigarettes. 

“Good boy,” said Place approvingly as I handed 
them to him. ‘“These mean something, eh?” 

He had been examining the trampled grass care- 
fully, looking no doubt for more footprints, but the 
ground was so soft and had been so tramped over 
that, beyond abundant evidence that someone had 
walked back and forth here a number of times, little 
else was to be found. Nor did the hard path yield 
anything more definite. 

Place, however, seemed well pleased. 

“Tracy,” he said, “this is the place Porth came 
to before he entered the house the second time. And 
I think we know whom he was with.” 

“The second time?” I asked. “You mean Porth 
was at the house before Banning and Crandall came?” 

“No. After they left, that is, after Banning left.” 

“But as he started down the drive Banning saw 
Porth go into the house to lock up.” 

“So he says,” said Place soberly. 

“This doesn’t make sense,” I exclaimed. “Of 
course Porth was at the house after they left. He was 
murdered there.” 

“But Banning neglected to tell us that Porth fol- 
lowed Crandall to this stile, stopped him here, walked 
up and down for a good ten minutes arguing or 
pleading with him, and then went back to the house 
for the second time—to be murdered.” 

We retraced our steps to the house. As we crossed 
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the lawn Place, who had hurried ahead, let me catch 
up to him. 

“T do not like this,” he said. ‘Banning is deceiving 
me. He is a man I have trusted and liked, but, above 
all, he is a member of the C. V. C. I have great hopes 
for the C. V. C. You have guessed, no doubt, that to 
me Chicago is a laboratory, the most perfect labora- 
tory in the world for experiments in the science of 
criminology. However, I am not averse to bringing 
about, as one result of these experiments, an im- 
provement of conditions here, and it is through the 
C. V. C. that this can best be accomplished.” 

“They are backing you to the limit, both with money 
and with influence,”’ I said. 

“They can accomplish much,” said Place, “but that 
damned letter—and now Banning’s obvious attempt 
to cover something up—I do not like it, Tracy. The 
C. V. C. is headed straight for the rocks of mutual 
hatred and suspicion. There is an undercurrent here 
that I do not understand. But,” he finished, and a 
hard look came into his blue eyes, ‘‘at least I know 
enough to make Banning come across.”’ 

As we entered the house we found Banning and 
Crandall still seated where we had left them. They 
were talking earnestly, but when they saw us their 
conversation ended abruptly. Banning stood up. 

“Ah, Place,” he said with what I thought was a 
false heartiness, “I am sure that active mind of yours 
has evolved a theory. What is it?” 

“T have no theory,” said Place shortly. 
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“Oh, come,” Banning was exaggeratedly casual. 
“T for one, confess a natural human curiosity. This 
is not fiction, you know, where the solution must be 
held up until the last chapter for the sake of the 
story.” 

There was a pause. Then: 

“T will give you a theory,” said Place suddenly. 

“Good. What is it?” asked Banning. His anxiety 
was visible. 

“That Mr. Crandall is guilty of the murder.” 

“Absurd!” Banning exclaimed. It was an expres- 
sion of protest but scarcely one of surprise. 

“Absurd?” Place repeated. ‘‘Based upon the facts 
so far developed, it is the most logical theory I can 
give you.” 

Banning was a good lawyer. He read a meaning 
of his own into this statement. 

‘Then you do not believe that Hilary is guilty?” 
he asked. 

‘You asked for my theory of the crime at the pres- 
ent moment, and I gave it to you,” Place said. ‘‘Per- 
haps you do not understand, Banning, that during the 
course of an investigation an infinite number of 
theories are possible. For example: you call me on the 
telephone and tell me you have found your caretaker 
murdered. Suppose with that fact alone in my pos- 
session I venture to advance a theory, what will it be? 
Obviously that you are the murderer. Why? Because, 
so far as I know, you are the only person who has been 
at the scene of the crime and therefore the only per- 
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son who has had the opportunity to commit the mur- 
cer. 

“Then your theory as to Crandall’s guilt is based 
upon the fact that he discovered the body?” asked 
Banning. 

“No,”’ said Place. 

‘What is it based upon?” 

I could see now that Place had deliberately shaped 
the conversation to make Banning ask that very ques- 
tion. For a moment he was silent; then: 

“T will give you one reconstruction of the crime to 
show you how serious a case can be made against your 
client. Last night,” Place went on, “about eight forty- 
five, a meeting took place between a prominent Chi- 
cago attorney and his client. This meeting occurred, 
not at the lawyer’s office and during business hours, 
but at his country home and at night. Why ta 

“Mr. Crandall is living near here,” said Banning, 
‘besides, I had other business here—business in con- 
nection with opening up the place for the summer.” 

“Sorry, Mr. Banning,” said Place drily, ‘‘but that 
is thin. You and Crandall met here several times.” 

“Who said we did?” Banning protested. 

“Y ou did yourself, when I questioned you about the 
key you had given to Crandall. It is especially thin 
when one knows that Porth was at these meetings.” 

“Of course he was, I told you that, too,” said Ban- 
ning quickly. ‘““He was here to lock up the place 


” 


and. 
“Did his duties, as caretaker, require him to pace 
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up and down the library floor while your meeting with 
your client was going on?” interrupted Place. 

Banning started to protest, but Place held up his 
hand. 

“It is useless to deny that Porth did just that,” he 
went on. “Mr. Banning, your living-room floor is 
dusty, and fortunately, or unfortunately, Porth wore 
rubber heels. Your conference lasted more than an 
hour. If you will come with me I will show you ample 
proof that Porth was there at least that long—and 
part of that time he paced up and down the floor, lay- 
ing down the law to both of you,’ Place finished 
shrewdly. 

Banning had become more cautious now and re- 
fused to commit himself further. For a long moment 
he was silent. Then: 

“You were giving a reconstruction of the crime. 
Go on with your story.” 

Place’s words came rapidly now. It was plain he 
wished to get the whole thing over. 

“Your conference, at which something of vital in- 
terest to Porth was discussed, ended, you left the 
house and entered your car to drive to Chicago. At 
the same time Crandall started down the path toward 
his home, and I have no doubt you saw him disappear 
among the bushes. What you did not see was Porth 
running across the lawn to overtake Crandall.” 

“I give you my word ” began Banning, but 
Place raised his hand again, enjoining silence. 

“I believe you,” he said. “Porth waited until your 
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car had started. He came up with Crandall just as he 
reached the stile. For at least ten minutes Porth floun- 
dered up and down in the mud of the swamp, plead- 
ing, threatening, arguing, forcing Crandall up and 
down the path and heading him off every time he 
made for the stile.”’ 

“Hell!” Crandall interrupted. His face was a 
study. Many and conflicting emotions were pictured 
there, but though I observed him closely I could not 
find fear. 

“He is either very stupid or very clever,” I 
thought, “‘or innocent.” 

At Crandall’s exclamation Banning turned upon 
him warningly, but the young man waved him aside. 

“Tt’s all right, Mr. Banning,” he said. “You told 
me yourself that Dr. Place is not connected with the 
police. Are you?” he asked Place directly. 

“No,” said Place. 

“Anyway,” said Crandall, “I want to get the whole 
thing straightened out—it’s bad enough as it is. Yes,” 
he said, turning to Place, “‘what you said about Porth 
is true. He was at our meetings, and he did follow 
me to the stile, and he blew me up good and proper. 
What I want to know is how in hell you guessed it?” 

“T never guess,”’ said Place severely. “I gather the 
facts, and they lead to an inevitable conclusion.” 

“What facts did you gather?” asked Crandall in- 
terestedly. 

“These,” said Place, and he produced the three 
cigarettes and two little balls of clay from his pocket. 
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“Gosh!” Crandall exclaimed, in such a boyish way 
that Place relented. 

“The cigarettes were found by the stile,’ he ex- 
plained, ‘“‘where the grass is trampled by footsteps. 
There are three of them, each one but partially 
smoked, indicating that they were lighted and thrown 
away nervously. It would take at least ten minutes to 
light and even partially smoke three cigarettes. Hence 
the conclusion as to time.” 

“Seemed like an hour to me,” muttered Crandall. 

“The cigarettes were yours, Mr. Crandall. An 
unusual brand, and I saw you produce a package of 
them when we first entered the house.” 

“Yes,” Crandall assented. 

“This,” Place touched one of the balls of clay, “I 
took from Porth’s overshoes; they are thick with a 
sticky, gummy mud that could not have come from 
any but a swampy place. There is no such place within 
sight of the house; where else should I look except 
along the path in the woods? And there, from the 
marshy land near the stile I took this,” touching the 
second ball. ‘““They are of an identical material.” 

“This is damned interesting,” said Crandall, and 
I was sure he said it sincerely. 

“It is serious, too, Mr. Crandall,” said Place. “You 
admit you had, to put it mildly, an altercation with 
Porth at the stile ?” 

“Yes,” said Crandall. 

Place turned to Banning. 

“With these facts and these alone, what theory 
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can you evolve as to this murder? Do not hesitate, 
Mr. Banning. As your friend Mr. Crandall pointed 
out a moment ago, I am not a policeman. Shall I an- 
swer for you? The only possible theory with these 
facts alone as a basis is that Mr. Crandall followed 
Porth back to the house and shot him. Is that not 
true?” 

“T suppose it is,” Banning admitted reluctantly. 

“Which merely proves the danger of premature 
theorizing,” said Place complacently. 


Chapter Four 


THE RUNAWAY MARRIAGE 


IN THE hall of Banning’s house the conversation had 
apparently come to an end. I, for one, was eager to 
hear Crandall’s story, and in the light of the admis- 
sions he had just made the young man seemed as 
eager to tell it. Place, however, ignored his obvious 
advantage, and, turning his back on all of us, he 
roamed about the room, peering interestedly at this 
object and at that and stopping now and then as 
though lost in thought. He even climbed the broad 
stairs leading to the second floor, but halfway up he 
stopped again. 

“Mr. Banning,” he called, “‘the window here on the 
landing is raised. Do you know when it was opened ?” 

“Eh?” Banning started uneasily. “Oh, yes, we were 
smoking, and the air was thick. I told Porth to open it. 
Best way to get ventilation when the wind is from the 
north.” 

“So,” said Place. He came back down the stairs. 
“And now, Mr. Banning, I shall follow your sugges- 
tion and notify the police.” 

‘No, no,” said Banning. His agitation was visible. 
“I do not understand you, Place. At one moment you 
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are accusing Hilary; the next you admit the evidence 
against him is woefully scant. I need not remind you 
that murder is a serious charge.” 

“I have no intention of making a charge against 
Mr. Crandall,” said Place. “There are many facts 
that do not fit into a theory of his guilt. The mark- 
ings on Porth’s forehead, to mention one; the foot- 
prints under the living-room window, to mention an- 
other.” 

Banning started. 

“What footprints?” he demanded. 

‘The prints of a pair of number nine rubbers, new 
and with no distinguishing marks,” Place told him. 
“Someone was watching under the library window last 
night, Mr. Banning.” 

The strained look that had been on Banning’s face 
vanished. Obviously the man was tremendously re- 
lieved. 

“T knew—” he began—“this proves 
stopped. 

Place locked at him speculatively. 

“T take it you mean that your suspicion of Cran- 
dall, a suspicion you would not admit even to your- 
self, has been finally allayed by the footprints as indi- 
cating the presence of a fourth man here last night.” 

“T have never suspected Hilary,” said Banning 
positively. 

Place answered with an assurance equal to Ban- 
ning’s. 

‘“‘Subconsciously,”’ he said, “‘you have.” 


” He 
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“Rot,” said Banning testily. “You psychologists 
are obsessed by the subconscious. To you patricide 
and fratricide are the commonest desires.” 

“One is not held responsible for one’s subconscious 
thoughts,” said Place evenly. ‘‘Subconsciously you 
suspected Crandall.” 

‘What do you prove by that?” Banning asked de- 
fiantly. 

‘And the presence of a fourth person assures you 
of his innocence.” 

“Let it go at that,” said Banning. ‘“‘At any rate, I 
am assured of his innocence. The police——” 

“You were yourself most anxious to notify the 
authorities. No doubt it is the proper step from the 
legal point of view. My work and Tracy’s is, for the 
moment, finished. Unless, of course, you want to take 
us into your confidence and tell us Porth’s story,” 
Place finished tentatively. 

Banning hesitated and looked at Crandall uncer- 
tainly. 

“It makes me out pretty much of a rotter, I am 
afraid,” Crandall burst out, ‘but——” 

‘‘Let me handle this, Hilary,” Banning interrupted. 

“I do not like your attitude, Mr. Banning,” said 
Place bluntly. “It is one of equivocation.” 

Banning answered: 

“I have been legal adviser to this boy’s family for 
many years. In addition his father was once my best 
friend.” 


“Hilary,” he continued, “step out of the room.” 
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Then, as Crandall seemed on the point of demurring: 
“It’s for your own sake, my boy, as well as for mine. 
Dr. Place is forcing me to be frank—damned frank.” 

Crandall walked to the entrance door uncertainly, 
paused to light a cigarette, gave us one glance, and 
then stepped out onto the porch, closing the door be- 
hind him. I could understand Banning’s attitude to- 
ward him; I was myself conscious of a feeling almost 
of sympathy for the boy. Perhaps he was weak and 
perhaps he was a bit wild, but in spite of all that there 
was something attractive about his personality, and 
he was young and obviously in trouble. 

Banning watched him go and then turned to us. 

“T will come to the point at once,” he said. ‘Hilary 
has had an affair with Porth’s daughter.” 

He paused to watch the effect of his statement on 
Place. 

“Ah.”? Place was admirably noncommittal. 

“You can understand why I hesitated to mention 
this matter. I see you regard it as a damaging admis- 
sion.”’ Banning had decided to push the issue. 

“Not at all,’”’ said Place quietly. 

Plainly Banning had anticipated the effect of his 
admission on Place and had been prepared to meet 
it. This ready agreement, however, took the wind 
out of his sails. 

“Tt is merely a motive for a possibility we have al- 
ready considered—the possibility that Crandall mur- 
dered Porth,” explained Place calmly. “After all, the 
existence of a motive may be safely assumed, but to 
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suspect an individual because he may have a reason- 
able motive is idle theorizing and nothing more. Any 
psychologist will tell you that the real motive for a 
crime is often not only seemingly unreasonable, but 
actually pitifully inadequate.” 

Place’s dissertation had the effect of reassuring 
Banning. 

‘The truth is,” he said, ‘Hilary had a real affec- 
tion for the girl. It is an affection I can understand, 
for in spite of her parentage Mary is a girl of whom 
I approve. Porth has been—well, difficult. I do not 
know what was in the dead man’s mind; I do not like 
to speak disparagingly of the dead, but—” Ban- 
ning paused and looked Place squarely in the eye— 
“T can judge him by his acts. 

‘‘Porth has been my caretaker for years, and I have 
thought of him as a faithful servant. I knew his rul- 
ing characteristic was greed, but I did not believe 
that he would sacrifice his daughter to it. In Porth’s 
eyes Hilary Crandall was a rich man, or at least had 
access to much money. The marriage of his daughter 
to Hilary was not the aim he had in view; the ad- 
vantage to him in such a marriage was doubtful. The 
young people might simply have forgotten him, he 
reasoned: he had not been the best of fathers, so 
Mary had no cause to be grateful. 

‘Porth wanted some firmer hold on Crandall. He 
wanted to be able to threaten exposure or even crimi- 
nal prosecution—the law has much to say about 
the way of a man with a maid.” 
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“In the beginning you told us that you did not know 
what was in Porth’s mind,” Place said. 

“But I said I am judging him by his acts!” 

“All right, all right.’ Place mollified him with 
a gesture. “Go ahead, Mr. Banning, but please be 
brief: you are not pleading before a jury.” 

There was a note of pained acquiescence in Ban- 
ning’s voice as he spoke. He told us, in effect, that 
Hilary Crandall was a heavy drinker, a vice he had 
inherited, and that during the previous summer, with 
time hanging heavily on his hands, he had let himself 
get into the habit of seeing a good deal of Mary 
Porth. Banning seemed sure that the girl did not 
encourage Hilary’s drinking, but he admitted that 
on occasions she herself drank more than was good 
for her. One night late in the autumn they both got 
drunk. Hilary’s natural recklessness was matched by 
the girl’s desperation brought on by her father’s con- 
stant abuse. 

“They drove around in Hilary’s car,” Banning 
said. “It’s a wonder they weren’t killed. They were 
gone for several days, during which time they drove 
across the state line into Illinois and got themselves 
married by some minister who was not overly scrupu- 
lous about such things when a generous fee was at 
stake. Hilary doesn’t remember where they got their 
licence or where the ceremony was performed. I’m 
afraid he was in a pretty bad state. When they came 
back old Porth treated the girl brutally. Hilary took 
his troubles to his brother-in-law, and they sent Mary 
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to visit a cousin in San Diego, chiefly, I think, to get 
her out of Porth’s way. Before she left Porth tried 
to get her marriage certificate away from her. He 
could have used it to force Hilary to terms of some 
sort, but she kept it out of his hands and took it West 
with her.” 

‘How do you know Porth was so eager to get 
proof of the marriage?” Place asked, and Banning, 
apparently annoyed by the interruption, explained 
somewhat heatedly: 

“Hilary told me all about it later when he called 
me into the case. He told me how Porth had threat- 
ened the girl, and how he had even come to him, Hil- 
ary, and tried to get his copy of the certificate. But 
Hilary had lost it, along with his purse, during his 
drunken spree. Corson took charge of the situation 
and gave Porth quite a sum of money, and he seemed 
satisfied.” 

“Then?” Place prompted. 

“Then about six or seven weeks ago Porth started 
causing more trouble. He demanded more money, 
and Hilary, very much worried, came to me because 
Corson was in the East. I helped to pacify Porth, 
temporarily at least, and I thought it best to keep him 
in my employ so I could watch him. 

“I confess, Dr. Place, I didn’t do much to settle 
this nasty situation. Hilary himself made it a little 
hard for me. As I said, he seems to be truly devoted to 
Mary, and he flatly refused to tell me where she is. 
He said he didn’t want me to bring pressure to bear 
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on her. I must say I admire him for that stand, though 
it put an obstacle in my way. When Corson came 
home he took Hilary’s side in this matter and said he 
would not urge him to tell me. Corson has always 
stood with Hilary, especially when the boy’s impulses 
were good.” 

“Was it particularly important that you find out 
the details of the marriage?’’ Place asked, and Ban- 
ning replied that it was not, but that he considered it 
better to have all the data in his hands before taking 
final action to settle the case. 

He told us that a meeting with Porth had been held 
in this same room a week before, without definite re- 
sults. 

“Was Corson present at that meeting?” Place 
asked. 

“No, I preferred to have Hilary alone with Porth. 
Corson is short-tempered, and I thought it would be 
easier to handle things alone.”’ 

“T see,”’ Place said, very casually. ‘“Thank you for 
being frank with us, Mr. Banning. And I think it is 
time now to inform the authorities about this mur- 
der.” 

“And about Crandall?’ Banning said anxiously. 

“We will let the sheriff build his own hypothesis.” 

Banning went to the telephone, relieved. 

Place beckoned me to follow him into the living 
room. The light of dawn was streaming in the win- 
dows, turning the arc of light cast by the floor lamp 
into a feeble glow. In the brightness of the sun the 
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corpse was a stark and ugly thing, more horrible than 
under the artificial light of night. Place pointed to the 
scratches on the forehead as we stood over it. 

“Do they mean anything to you?” 


I shook my head. 
‘To me they form three letters— C V C,”’ he said. 


Chapter Five 


THE LAW TAKES A HAND 


SO WE waited for the sheriff. He came about six 
o’clock. Crandall warned us unnecessarily as the long 
man debarked, joint by joint, from the inadequate 
cockpit of his Ford. 

“That’s Sheriff Singleton. Hello, Sheriff.”’ 

“Flell of a time to get up in the morning,” the 
sheriff said. ““What’s it all about ?” 

He stopped to admire Place’s voluptuous Stutz, 
then faced about as if he expected us to brief the mur- 
der case for him in a few well-chosen words so that 
he could hurry back to his still warm bed. Crandall 
introduced us. After the handshaking Place became 
the spokesman. 

Place told him swiftly that Banning’s caretaker 
had been murdered, that Crandall had found the 
body, that Banning had called us, his friends, in the 
first bewilderment of the emergency, and that we 
had, at last, summoned him. The sheriff listened 
stolidly, then demanded, more out of morbid curi- 
osity than anything else, I suspect, to see the body. 

“Fim. Head all scratched up,” the sheriff said. 
“Who was here last before deceased was killed 2” 
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‘We wish we knew,” Place said earnestly. 

“Hilary,” the sheriff said, “this fellow” —meaning 
Place—“‘says you found deceased. What was you do- 
ing here?” 

Crandall looked uncomfortably at Banning, and 
Banning was for leaping into the breach, but Place 
outdistanced him. 

‘Mr. Crandall came over here on an errand for 
Mr. Banning,” he said, and told the story without 
revealing what was in the missing brief case. 

Banning got the drift. When the sheriff asked him 
what the brief case contained he evasively mentioned 
‘papers in important cases.” 

The sheriff was easily satisfied. He took our names, 
suggested that Banning give him a drink (which Ban- 
ning did), and muttered something about: looking 
after the body along with the coroner. Then he con- 
tracted himself, in a manner that no anatomist could 
explain, into the space behind the steering wheel and 
rolled away. 

‘The law in this province dislikes to violate bank- 
ing hours,” Place said. 

‘“Wait until the coroner gets his fingers into this,” 
Banning said pessimistically. “They'll have a chance, 
meantime, to think of more questions.” 

“And you choose not to answer questions?” Place 
said pointedly. 

Banning at least did not choose to answer Place 
for he changed the subject. 

“I take it your investigation is complete: we may 
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as well return to town until we hear again from the 
sheriff.” 

“No,” Place said, “I shall consider it a favour if 
you and Mr. Crandall will accompany us to Mr. Cor- 
son’s house.”’ 

Banning didn’t relish the trip, but we went, the 
four of us. 

Corson’s home is a quarter mile south of Ban- 
ning’s place, set about one hundred yards back from 
the road and almost hidden from it by trees and 
shrubs even in the spring when the foliage only be- 
gins to dress the bare branches. The house has lit- 
tle to distinguish it from its neighbours of the sum- 
mer colony. 

Crandall conducted us into the living room and 
produced a butler with shining morning face. 

“You should have gotten more sleep, Mr. Hilary,” 
the servant said after a glance had told him that none 
of us had been in bed for some hours. 

“Porth has been shot—shot dead—in Mr. Ban- 
ning’s house,”’ Crandall said. He paused a moment to 
let the butler’s emotions flutter. ‘“Dr. Place and Mr. 
Tracy and Mr. Banning have come over to see you 
about it.” 

“T don’t know anything about it. I don’t know any- 
thing about that gardener.”’ 

His tone reproached us. What commerce could 
he, a butler, have with a gardener? 

‘What time did you retire last night?” Place said, 
taking command of the situation. 
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“At nine o'clock, sir,’’ the old man answered. “I 
always retire at nine unless my services are required 
later?! 

“Can you hear the telephone ring from your bed- 
room?” 

“Yes, sir, when I am awake.” 

‘“Where is your bedroom ?” 

“On the second floor, sir. There are only two sto- 
ries in this house.” 

‘Where is the telephone bell ?” 

‘There are two: one is on the first floor in that 
hall—” he nodded toward the hall which we had en- 
tered from the door—“there is a telephone there, 
too; the other bell is on the second floor, outside the 
door of Mr. Corson’s room. There is another tele- 
phone—an extension line—in Mr. Corson’s room.” 

“What time did you answer the telephone last 
night ?” 

“I’m not sure. It was some time after eleven 
o'clock, because it was eleven o’clock when I turned 
out my light to go to sleep. I had been reading. Mr. 
Banning was calling. He asked for Mr. Crandall, 
and I called him.” 

“Where was Mr. Crandall ?” 

“He was in his room, next to Mr. Corson’s room.” 

‘Then you went back to bed ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Why did Mr. Corson not answer the telephone? 
He must have heard it.” 
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“Mr, Corson sleeps very soundly, sir. The tele- 
phone has to ring a long time before he wakes up.” 

“Then sometimes he does answer it?” 

“Yes, but it annoys him, so I always hurry to an- 
swer it if I hear it.” 

“Did the telephone ring again after the time you 
spoke of ?” 

“J don’t know, sir. I seldom hear it after I go to 
sleep.” 

“You went to sleep, then, right after Mr. Banning 
called Mr. Crandall—that is, some time after eleven 
o’clock ?” 

**Y es:) sir: 

“When did you wake?” 

“When my alarm clock rang at six this morning.” 

“Then if the telephone rang between eleven-thirty 
and six this morning Mr. Corson must have answered 
it?” 

“Tf it rang, yes, sir.” 

‘What time did Mr. Corson go to bed?” 

“About eight o’clock.” 

“Did you see him retire?” 

“T took a glass of water to his room shortly after 
eight, and he was in his pajamas then.” 

Place turned to me: 

“Tracy, will you put in a telephone call for Chi- 
cago? I want to talk to Crawford.” 

Place continued to question the butler while I went 
to the telephone to get in touch with the chief of our 
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little staff of detectives—the Citizens Vigilance Com- 
mittee’s own intelligence department. I was occupied 
several minutes in getting the call through the county 
exchange, and when I returned to the others to sum- 
mon Place he had finished his questioning. Crandall 
dismissed the servant. Place stopped on his way to 
the telephone. 

‘There are some cards and ink in a kit in the car,” 
he said to me. ‘‘Mr. Crandall’s finger prints may help 
us later, if he will permit us to take them.” 

Without waiting for Crandall’s answer he went to 
the telephone. Crandall looked at Banning. The older 
man weighed his decision for a fleeting second. 

“Let him take them, Hilary,” he said. 

Crandall was wiping the ink from his digits when 
Place returned to the room. 

“Don’t you want my finger prints, too?” Banning 
asked him defiantly. 

“We shall take yours later, Mr. Banning, along 
with the rest of the committee.” 

Then he asked Crandall to show him the grounds 
around the house. He inspected them perfunctorily 
and was ready to leave, declining Crandall’s invita- 
tion to breakfast. Banning said: 

“Wouldn’t it be fairer to Corson if you questioned 
him before you go? Pumping the butler without giv- 
ing George a chance is not very considerate.” 

“On the contrary, it is the height of consideration, 
Mr. Banning. My conscience would hurt if I wakened 
him from his blessed slumber.” 
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With that Place climbed into his car and asked 
Banning to follow us back to his own house. 

Place asked me to take some measurements in the 
room where the dead man lay while he peered and 
probed about the house in the better light of broad 
day. He serenely ignored Banning, but the latter was 
too full of curiosity to bear this treatment. 

“This finger-print business,” he began, after fol- 
lowing Place from the hall upstairs and back to the 
living room. 

Place turned to him abruptly, but then surprised 
me by answering him courteously and fully. 

“As the mentor of the Citizens Vigilance Com- 
mittee, you, of course, would be the first to insist that 
the committee have all the facts in a case that con- 
cerned it vitally. The committee’s report has disap- 
peared. What could be more important than finding 
it, or at least discovering the thief? . . . Nothing. 
So we take the finger prints. They may not help us, 
but we cannot be accused of overlooking a possi- 
bility.” 

“T can understand the taking of Crandall’s finger 
prints,” Banning said, ‘‘but all members of the com- 
mittee—that seems to be supererogation.”’ 

‘You are too much concerned with the foreground. 
Do you forget the letter that was read at the meet- 
ing yesterday? And the report—only a member of 
the committee could have known of its importance, of 
its existence—and, look here.” 

He indicated the corpse. 
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“Those scratches on the head—C V C. Now are 
you bewildered because I want the finger prints of the 
committee ?”’ 

The revelation came to Banning all at once. He 
was appalled. 

“Good God, Place! You’re right. Of course you’re 
right! Every damned one of them, Place. I’ll see to 
it. Pll go over to Corson’s and telephone right away. 
We'll have a meeting to-day—this afternoon.” 

Place approved and suggested that the meeting be 
called for seven o’clock. 

“Be sure Miss Bishop is there,” he said. 

“Tl have her call the members,”’ Banning assured 
him. “She will be there. We’ll get together at Clyde’s 
— it’s nearer here.” 

He was off. 

“I am not sure that I understand Banning,” Place 
said. 

Banning returned an hour and a half later. Corson 
was with him, deeply concerned and eager to be of 
assistance. It was about twelve o’clock. Place asked 
him some questions, but was interrupted by the arrival 
of the sheriff with the district attorney at his heels. 
The law had had its Sunday morning sleep and was 
now eager for the man hunt. 

Place let Banning go over the story as the sleepy 
sheriff had heard it once before that day. The district 
attorney, a man named Evans, was more alert and 
intelligent than his companion. While he asked ques- 
tions Place stood by anxiously, but Banning was equal 
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to the situation; he knew what and what not to tell. 
They came to the inevitable inquiry: 

“Where is Hilary Crandall?” 

“He has gone; he started for California two hours 
ago.” 

Banning looked at Place brazenly as he said it. 
Place said nothing, but the district attorney leaped at 
the obvious. Crandall had run away. Crandall the 
murderer. He was for returning at once to put the 
word for the man hunt on the wires. He would have 
done it if Banning and Corson had not been influen- 
tial citizens. They pointed out that Crandall could be 
induced to return without the expense and trouble of 
extradition, and finally the prosecutor yielded. He 
stipulated that Crandall be back in a week, and Ban- 
ning agreed. I guessed that he was thankful for any 
respite. 

The two officials stayed at the house until atten one 
o’clock, seeking clues and finding few. Evans left con- 
vinced that Crandall was the only person who could 
enlighten him. He reminded Banning and Corson of 
their promise, with a threat inferred. 

When they had gone I was surprised that Place 
made no comment on Crandall’s flight. He talked 
amiably enough with Corson and Banning about the 
meeting that they were to attend that evening, and 
broke away from them about two o’clock to start for 
Lake Forest. He and I stopped in the village of Lake 
Geneva for food, the first we had had since dinner the 
night before. Then the gray car pointed south. 


Chapter Six 
SUSPICIONS AND ALIBIS 


I TRIED to collect my thoughts and view the affair dis- 
passionately as Place’s gray Stutz wound sinuously 
through the Sunday afternoon traffic on the way back 
to Lake Forest. He was driving with a grim abandon 
which I was beginning to recognize as a sign that 
he was baffled. The sure touch of his hand upon the 
wheel, the savage pressure of his foot on the throttle, 
the muffled roar of eight powerful cylinders as he shot 
ahead of some slower car—these were things he could 
control completely, in contrast with the uncontrol- 
lable tide of events that had swept him along during 
the last twenty-four hours. 

“Will they all be there?” I asked. 

He cut around a lumbering truck and took a long 
incline at fifty-five miles an hour as he answered with 
a trace of a smile: 

“They had better be. Banning takes this meeting 
very seriously. He insists, you know, that I get every- 
body’s finger prints and life history. I have a feeling 
that if anybody fails to show up to-night this moving 
spirit of the Citizens Vigilance Committee will go 
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winging out into the night and drag him in by the 
hair.” 

“Maybe he is merely being unpleasantly conscien- 
tious about it,”’ I suggested. ‘‘He may have an aggra- 
vated sense of personal responsibility.” 

My lanky companion did not laugh at this sally as 
I had expected him to. Instead he replied: 

“That is the logical and easy way to explain his 
actions. But it is an explanation that does not take 
into consideration certain features—his attempt to 
conceal Crandall’s argument with Porth, his calling 
young Crandall to the ’phone instead of George Cor- 
son, and—well, his general air of secretiveness. But 
we shall see what is behind it before very long.” 

With that Place fell silent, and we rolled off mile 
after mile through the soft spring air without a word 
passing between us. 

It was not until we reached the broad avenues of 
Lake Forest that Place spoke again. Then I realized 
that he had been thinking of Banning ever since he 
broke off the conversation twenty miles back. 

“Tf Banning were sure that his client Crandall had 
done this thing he would scarcely take such elaborate 
steps to find the murderer among the members of our 
committee.” 

I nodded assent. 

“Unless,” Place went on, “he were deliberately 
trying to throw us off Crandall’s trail. That might 
be it. And yet, would Banning endanger his pet 
scheme to save a crazy young client? I scarcely think 
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he is that kind of man. And he must know that the 
C. V. C. is headed for a very unpleasant mess unless 
somebody outside the committee can be shown oP as 
Porth’s murderer.” 

“The man on whose trail we are getting in that 
report,” I broke in, ‘‘would like nothing better than 
to see the committee in just that state of impotence.” 

‘Very astute of you, Tracy,” he said. 

We were the last to arrive at Clyde’s sedate 
Georgian mansion. It had been Place’s idea to be last. 

“Give them a chance to get together and talk it 
over,” he had said. ‘“‘We want every man to know the 
facts, such as they are, and make up his mind what he 
thinks about them. If there are any alibis to be pre- 
pared we want good, thorough ones. A hastily pre- 
pared alibi is like a snap judgment: it merely shows 
how alert a man’s mind is. But give a man enough 
time and he will invent an alibi that shows his real 
character.” 

The moment we entered Clyde’s spacious study I 
saw that none of the gentlemen assembled there had 
accepted the obvious theory that Crandall had slain 
Porth. The killing had struck closer to them than 
that. Miss Bishop was seated at a small table in one 
corner of the room, busy with what appeared to be 
the minutes of the last meeting, although no one could 
have thought that any minutes would be read on so 
urgent an occasion. I saw that Place, too, noticed her 
occupation. I was beginning to acquire a very healthy 
respect for Place’s powers of observation; and this 
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in spite of the fact that he invariably appeared to take 
everything for granted, as though nothing in the 
world could be out of place or worth noticing. 

I tried to imitate Place’s manner as we sat down in 
heavily upholstered chairs and waited for Clyde or 
Banning to open the meeting; but I knew that I could 
not entirely conceal my natural curiosity about these 
six men who had come together for the purpose of 
proving one of their number an accessory to a cold- 
blooded murder. Or was Miss Bishop the traitor? 
As I looked at her wide, intelligent forehead and 
alert, pleasant eyes, I found myself hoping that she 
was not the guilty member of this group. But even as 
I was hoping I noticed a slight tremor pass through 
her slender figure and a quick inhalation of her 
breath. I followed her gaze and saw that Clyde had 
risen and was about to speak. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘you have all heard Mr. 
Banning’s story of the horrible thing that happened 
last night. I don’t need to tell you how serious it is. 
That is obvious. I am going to let Mr. Banning con- 
duct this meeting as he sees fit, because he knows 
more about this unfortunate affair than any of the 
rest of us.” 

Banning rose and rested one heavily veined hand 
on a Duncan Phyfe table. It was easy to see that he 
was more affected than Clyde. Two deep wrinkles 
above his eyes and the taut lines graven about his 
mouth showed what tension he was under. A grayish 
stubble of beard, the growth, now, of a full day anda 
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half, gave him a slightly dishevelled and hectic ap- 
pearance. 

Banning addressed himself first to Place. 

“Dr. Place, I have told these gentlemen exactly 
what happened last night, as nearly as I could re- 
member it, starting with my departure from this 
room yesterday afternoon and finishing with the time 
we left Lake Geneva a few hours ago. I also told 
them frankly there is every reason to believe that one 
of us is working hand in glove with the person who 
killed my man Porth, and that nobody who knows of 
the existence or activities of our committee can pos- 
sibly escape suspicion until this mystery is cleared 
ups 

Place broke in rather abruptly: 

‘Did you also explain that there are apt to be other 
killings?” 

The silence which followed this question was suffi- 
cient answer. 

“I took it for granted we could all of us make that 
unpleasant deduction,” Banning said. “I left it for 
you, Dr. Place, to tell as much or as little as you see 
fit regarding the clues you have found so far and the 
nature of the report that seems to have been the cause 
of this murder.” 

“And how much, Mr. Banning, did you tell these 
gentlemen about your client, Mr. Crandall, and his 
sudden flight to California ?” 

Banning flushed at the intentionally brusque tone 
of Place’s question. 
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“T told them exactly what I have told you—that I 
was conferring with Mr. Crandall concerning a suit 
which may be brought against him on behalf of my 
caretaker’s daughter, Mary, who says he married her 
last fall in the course of a disgraceful spree. I also 
explained, exactly as I have explained to you, that this 
threatened suit has nothing whatever to do with the 
Citizens Vigilance Committee or the murder of my 
watchman.” 

Banning’s finely chiselled head bent forward a lit- 
tle, as though he were feeling the surge of some strong 
emotion. Then, with an outward gesture of his hands 
he said with fierce emphasis: 

“Gentlemen, I hope you will understand and make 
allowances for my position! This committee was my 
idea. I got you into it. I carried the report that caused 
this murder. It is my client—and my personal friend, 
the son, also, of a very dear friend—who is now under 
suspicion, through no fault of his own. I was handling 
a case for him which required great delicacy and cau- 
tion—that much I can tell you. I was acting not only 
as an attorney, but also, to some extent, asa father to 
this boy. Therefore I had a double obligation to him. 

“You will understand that I cannot divulge his 
secret. All I can tell you is that there is no possible or 
conceivable connection between Hilary Crandall and 
the person who killed Porth. I have told you all the 
facts that tend to throw suspicion upon Hilary, be- 
cause I realize that nothing will be gained by with- 
holding those facts. I prefer that you have them now, 
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at the beginning. The rest of the details of his case 
cannot intensify that suspicion; I have given you all 
the information that could possibly be used against 
him. I hope you will trust me when I tell you that 
what I withhold would not interest you in any man- 
ner.” 

Banning stopped abruptly and sat down. His emo- 
tion could not be doubted. He had literally been 
pleading with his friends, asking for confidence in his 
judgment and integrity. Banning was a proud man, 
and what he had just done had not been easy. I felt 
drawn toward him and sorry that I was one of these 
men who demanded such a plea of him. 

Suddenly, in the embarrassed silence that had fal- 
len following Banning’s emotional outburst, Place’s 
precise, even voice was heard: 

“Mr. Banning, do you believe that if you had not 
left that report in your country home last night the 
man who killed Porth would have followed you and 
probably killed you before you got home in order to 
get it?” 

Banning looked puzzled by this question. Then, his 
emotions still close to the surface, he exclaimed: 

“I almost wish I had kept the report with me—I 
swear I do, gentlemen!” 

Place’s voice was still coldly inquisitive : 

“Do you often forget things, Mr. Banning?” 

Before Banning could answer, Clyde cut this ap- 
parently profitless inquisition short. It was obvious 
that he did not approve of Place’s questioning at a 
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time when Banning was so swayed by his feelings. I 
admit that I myself was surprised at Place’s lack of 
tact. 

‘Before we go on with the questioning of individu- 
als let us get the finger prints that Mr. Banning 
wishes Dr. Place to have,’’ said Clyde, thus again 
emphasizing his friend’s whole-hearted zeal in the 
quest for Porth’s murderer. 

Place replied quietly that it was a good idea. 

The members of the C. V. C., unacquainted as they 
were with the practical operating methods of the de- 
tective, watched me with interest as I unpacked the 
small finger-print kit I had brought with me. I 
smeared the print grease on a little wooden slab and 
asked each in turn to place his fingers lightly upon it. 
Then I transferred the prints to identification cards 
of standard design, rolling each finger carefully so 
as to get its full pattern. I requested each member 
to sign his own card, thus giving me a handwriting 
specimen as well as prints. At Banning’s suggestion 
I then took their foot measurements. 

“Those footprints under the window, you know. 
It may shed some light on them,” he said. 

It was a rather fantastic little group—six men 
and a woman—who stood about Clyde’s mahogany 
table with their eyes on the hands that were extended, 
one by one, under the direct lamplight and placed 
first on the grease slab and then on the infallible, 
inescapable cards. It was like some imagined ritual, 
not at all the sort of thing one would expect to find in 
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a well-appointed Lake Forest study on an April eve- 
ning. A certain sense of finality, I think, must have 
weighed upon these people. The taking of the finger 
prints was like the ultimate signing of a deed or the 
witnessing of a will. It meant that this impossible 
drama of murder and suspicion was a reality, a re- 
corded and ineluctable fact put down in black and 
white. There would be no waking, now, from this 
nightmare that had overtaken William Banning and 
his friends. 

The silence had become oppressive when Fitzmor- 
ris spoke with marked impatience: 

“I say, Banning, have you treated your friend 
Crandall as impartially as you have us with respect 
to finger prints and the like ?” 

I saw that the corrosive acid of suspicion was al- 
ready beginning to attack the friendships between 
these men. Banning answered with admirable toler- 
ance: 

“We took his finger prints last night, but not his 
foot measurements. I will ask George Corson to look 
at a pair of Hilary’s shoes and tell us what size they 
are. I will also supply Dr. Place with his signature in 
order that our records of the—the suspects may be 
as ‘impartial’ as possible.” 

Fitzmorris nodded his approval but said nothing. 

Place had been sitting a little apart, in a darkened 
spot where all that was visible of him was the outline 
of his massive head, his long, carefully shod feet that 
stuck out into the lamplight, and the fiery end of his 
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cigar. I knew that he was watching the faces before 
him intently through half-closed eyes. 

I took the last finger prints—Miss Bishop’s—and 
told Place I was through. He said: 

“Now, gentlemen, I shall catechize you one by 
one in some other room, if Mr. Clyde will permit. 
Those of you who are lawyers and are more used to 
cross-examining others than to being cross-examined 
yourselves will be less embarrassed if I hold court 
elsewhere.” 

“Fle means you and me, Banning,” said Fitzmor- 
ris, with an attempt at jocularity that did not quite 
succeed. 

Place continued as Clyde rose to lead him to an- 
other room: 

“Mr. Tracy will take down the stories you tell. 
Then, in case they should turn out to be imaginative 
masterpieces, there will be some permanent record of 
them to hand down to your children. And now I am 
going to be more polite than Mr. Tracy was with his 
finger printing. I am going to hear Miss Bishop’s 
story first. Will you come with us, please, Miss 
Bishop ?” 

Nobody had expected him to take the young secre- 
tary first: possibly it was the native-born snobbish- 
ness of all of us that made us assume, without think- 
ing about it, that Place would leave her until last as 
a matter of course, in order to release the committee 
members from their roles as captives as soon as possi- 
ble. I could see plainly that Margaret Bishop was as 
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surprised as any of them, and somewhat dismayed; 
and I wondered if this was part of the doctor’s 
method of breaking through the defenses of a sus- 
pect. 

But as I sat down in the music room, which was 
far enough from the study so that no one could over- 
hear us, and spread my notebook on a table, I was 
surprised to hear Dr. Place say: 

‘Now, take plenty of time, Miss Bishop, and do 
not say anything you do not mean. I realize that you 
are in a rather embarrassing situation. Do not let us 
hurry you.” 

The girl paused for a moment in thought. I could 
not tell whether she was trying to decide what reason 
Place had for his unusual instructions to her, or was 
merely following his suggestion and getting her story 
assembled. Then she told, quickly and clearly, what 
she had done the previous night after leaving the 
meeting in this same house. 

For the sake of convenience I have transcribed the 
six stories told to Place that afternoon directly from 
my notes, making only such changes as are necessary 
to make a connected, readable narrative out of what 
was at times a decidedly uncoérdinated and conversa- 
tional account. 


MARGARET BISHOP’S STORY 


Miss BisHop: I left the meeting about four-thirty 
and went straight to the station and caught the first 
train for Evanston. 
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PLace: What time did the train leave, Miss 
Bishop? 

Miss BisHopP: I don’t know exactly. I just had time 
to get my ticket and, oh, yes, [ bought a paper. Then 
* the train came in. 

PLACE: You got on the train and then what? 

Miss BisHop: I rode to Evanston, of course. 

Prace: Did you spend the time looking out of the 
window? 

Miss Bisnop: No, sir, I read the paper most of the 
way, until I got almost to Evanston, that is. [ At this 
point my notes contain the single significant word, 

‘“‘annoyed.”’ | 

Prace: Pardon my extreme curiosity, Miss Bishop, 
but I would like to know what you read about that 
could hold you spellbound almost all the way from 
Lake Forest to Evanston. Tell me that, and then I 
will try not to interrupt your story any more. 

Miss BisHop: I read what Brisbane said about 
rich Chicago women. It happened to catch my eye. He 
says there are more than a hundred and fifty million- 

aire women in Chicago but less than a third of them 
are married. He seems to think it’s all right, because 
if a woman has a lot of money she can be more inde- 
pendent unmarried than if she has a husband. He also 
says something about some professors blaming this 
‘suicide wave on the newspapers. I didn’t read the 
rest of it very carefully. 

Prace: Did anything else in the paper attract your 
attention? 
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Miss Bisuop: There was something about politics. 
The man who used to be President Coolidge’s secre- 
tary is sounding out the delegates. What’s his name? 
I’ve forgotten. Anyhow, it mentioned Dawes and 
Lowden as Republican choices. 

Pace: I am glad to see that you take more inter- 
est in politics than most young women. When did you 
get to Evanston? 

Miss BisHop: About five-thirty, and went straight 
to my apartment. I was tired, and nervous about the 
letter the committee had received; so I decided to 
break an engagement I had to go with my sister and 
her husband to the theatre. I called my sister up and 
told her I couldn’t go. That was about six-thirty, I 
think. I was worried about this letter business, Dr. 
Place—it all seemed so unreal and melodramatic. I 
couldn’t get it off my mind. It was just like a cheap 
mystery story, and I had never thought anything like 
that could happen to me, really. 

Pace: Of course not, Miss Bishop, although you 
did know, did you not, that there are gangs and such 
things operating in Chicago? You did not think they 
were just newspaper inventions, did you? 

Miss Bisuor: No, Dr. Place, I didn’t think that. 
I—I know better than that. [In my notes at this point 
is the sentence: “Bishop talks as though Place’s last 
question amused her.”’] 

Pxace: I was only being flippant. Do not take me 
too seriously, Miss Bishop. And now tell me the name 
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and address of your sister. Then go on with your 
story. 

Miss BisHop: She is Mrs. Julian Armsworth, and 
lives at 5407 Newcastle Avenue. I hope you won’t 
let her know anything about this terrible affair. She 
is my older sister and has always worried about me, 
anyway. 

After I called her I tried to do some work around 
my apartment for a while, but I was too much upset 
to concentrate. Finally I went to a moving picture 
and got home about ten or half past, I’m not quite 
sure. Then I went to bed, and I guess I fell asleep im- 
mediately, because the next thing I knew was when 
the ‘phone rang and Mr. Banning called me from 
Lake Geneva this morning and asked me to call this 
meeting. He told me what happened last night. I 
haven’t been able to think of anything else since! 

PLace: Were you sleeping restlessly, Miss Bishop, 
or does the telephone always wake you up? 

Miss BisHop: Oh, it always wakes me. It’s only a 
few feet from my bed. I didn’t have any trouble 
sleeping—after I once got to sleep. 

Pace: Thank you, you have given Mr. Tracy and 
me a very clear account. I wish all stories were as easy 
to understand. We will not keep you any longer, Miss 
Bishop. 


Chapter Seven 
MORE ALIBIS 


MR. CLYDE’S STORY 


Prace: Will you tell us very briefly, please, what you 
did last night after our meeting here at your house? 

CrypeE: Nothing out of the ordinary that I can re- 
member. You and Mr. Tracy left about four forty- 
five. Then I went to the stables to look at my boy’s 
new riding horse. When I came back I walked in the 
garden with my wife for a few minutes. She was curi- 
ous about our meeting. I told her some very innocent 
and disarming lies, which I am inclined to think she 
believed. Then I dressed for dinner, and after that 
my wife and I went to the Currie’s for a little bridge. 
We go there about once a week and keep up a continu- 
ous tournament. 

Prace: If I may ask, did you win or lose? 

CrypE: We lost a little. I am afraid I was a trifle 
upset about this letter. My wife said some unkind 
things about my playing on the way home, things I 
undoubtedly deserved. 

After we got home, which was about ten o'clock, I 
sat and read for a short while, then I took a stroll 
about the lawn and went to bed. I imagine it was 
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about eleven o’clock. Good Lord! that was just the 
time that watchman was being killed! 

PLace: Thank you, Mr. Clyde. Send in anyone you 
wish now—it makes no difference who it is. 


GEORGE CORSON’S STORY 


Corson: You have some of my story already, Dr. 
Place, from the butler. If there is any incriminating 
evidence that you want just say what it is and I'll let 
you have it now. 

Prace: If you have any incriminating evidence I 
am unaware of it, Mr. Corson. I will run over the 
facts briefly, so that Tracy can get them in his notes. 
If I make any mistakes, correct me. 

You are suffering from insomnia and have lost a 
great deal of sleep. For that reason you went to bed 
very early last night, probably about eight o’clock. 
Crandall left for the ill-starred conference a little be- 
fore eight-thirty. Did you hear him leave the house? 

Corson: I must have gone to sleep a little before 
that. 

Prace: But before going to sleep you rang for the 
butler and ordered a glass of water. 

Corson: Exactly. 

Priace: That must have been about eight o’clock. 
The butler remembers distinctly that it was not later 
than eight-fifteen. You told him to call you in the 
morning at ten o’clock, and he looked at his watch 
and asked you if it was correct. 
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Corson: Yes. By the way, Peter Partridge is the 
butler’s name, if you care to have that in the records. 

Pace: Thank you. Be sure you put that down, 
Tracy. 

Now, Mr. Corson, about this butler Partridge, is 
he a devoted servant? Is his testimony to be trusted? 

Corson: In this case I happen to know he is right, 
but as he is establishing an alibi for me I can under- 
stand that you might want to know something about 
him. As a matter of fact, I don’t exactly like the fel- 
low, probably because he is a family heirloom and 
takes a rather paternal attitude toward me. I tell you, 
sometimes it’s a trial. Makes me carry an umbrella 
and that sort of thing. As for his honesty, I may be 
slightly prejudiced, but I think he might believe what 
he wants to believe rather than what he actually sees 
or hears. But look him up yourself. You detectives 
have ways of finding out what a man is like. 

Priace: Thank you for being so frank about the 
man. Now let us get on with the story. We have you 
going to bed before eight-thirty. Then what hap- 
pened? 

Corson: I woke up, with Partridge shaking me re- 
spectfully but firmly, at exactly ten o’clock this morn- 
ing. You can see that I had a good night as far as the 
insomnia went. Partridge told me what had happened. 
Then Banning came in to telephone and I went over 
to his house with him when he had finished to offer my 
services to you. 

Prace: Are you perfectly sure, Mr. Corson, that 
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you did not wake up after going to sleep early last 
night? You did not see or hear anything unusual ? 
Corson: I didn’t even dream, thank heaven, as I 
needed some unbroken sleep for a change. 
PLacE:I believe that completes your story. If there 
is anybody who is in a particular hurry to get away, ask 
him to come in now. 


FREDERICK FITZMORRIS’S STORY 


Firzmorris: I am glad to have a chance to speak 
to you alone about this business, Place. It has me wor- 
ried. I know gang work when I see it, and I am aware 
that itis seldom pretty. Frankly, I’m scared. We don’t 
know who will be next! Now, let’s put our heads to- 
gether and see how much evidence we have. Whom 
do you suspect ? 

Prace: You, Mr. Fitzmorris. I could make out a 
fairly credible case against you. And I also suspect 
several other members of this committee. But as you 
are one of my most promising suspects you can see that 
it would be poor form for me to discuss the others 
with you. The only thing that interests us at the mo- 
ment is your actions last night, from the break-up of 
our meeting until, let us say, you went to church or the 
country club this morning. 

Firzmorris: I didn’t go to either—I slept late. It’s 
less wearing on one’s nerves than calling on God in 
a pew or a sand trap. 

Well, since you are so interested in my story—I 
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left this house after some of the others had left, 
which of course looks suspicious inasmuch as it gave 
me a chance to learn where Banning was going. Oth- 
ers who knew it were Clyde and Miss Bishop. Two 
more good candidates. Have Tracy put that down, 
or had it already occurred to you? 

PLAcE: We discussed something of the sort. 

Firzmorris: I drove into Chicago and went to my 
club, where I keep a room for emergencies. I bathed, 
changed my clothes, and ate a satisfying dinner. You 
don’t care to know what I ate? 

Prace: It might be enlightening to know. 

Fitzmorris: Very well. I had cream of celery soup, 
goose livers en brochette with Julienne potatoes and 
endive salad, and a piece of French Camembert with 
my coffee. As you see, I enjoy a good dinner even 
when I am spending an evening by myself. Then I 
went to the Great Northern Theatre to see The Des- 
ert Song, which is only mediocre, and so home and to 
bed. I was in bed before twelve. 

Prace: You say The Desert Song is mediocre? 
Then Tracy and I will not see it as we had intended. 
Did you have good seats? 

Firzmorris: Excellent. 

Piace: How far back? 

Firzmorris: Let me see. Perhaps I have the stub 
left in my pocket. [At this point Fitzmorris searched 
through his vest pockets and finally discovered the 
stub, which he handed to Place. ] 

Piace: G-7. That is a very good location. Put it 
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down, Tracy, G-7. There were no other men with you, 
Mr. Fitzmorris? 

Firzmorris: No men, and no women either. 

Prace: I assumed that. You just produced a stub 
from the pocket of a dark sack suit. You would 
scarcely have worn that suit to the theatre if there had 
been a lady with you. And if there had been, you 
would probably have found two stubs in your pocket, 
not one. 

Firzmorris: Tracy’s notes will read like a chapter 
of a detective story if you keep this up, Place. But be- 
fore you do any more deductive exercises let me make 
a few suggestions. This murder that we have on our 
hands is not going to be solved by the ordinary fol- 
lowing up of clues and breaking down of alibis. That 
method is never used in this city any more, except in 
what we call private or domestic killings. A private 
killing is the same in Chicago as it is in Los Angeles 
or Winnipeg, but a murder with a gang background, 
like this one of ours, upsets all the rules. It moves too 
fast, and there are too many barriers around the 
criminal. Crime has become professionalized. The 
only way to find a murderer in this city is to look for 
the man with the strongest motive to do the killing. 
Generally even this method leads nowhere, because 
there are so many people with strong impulses to 
commit murder. When a Chicago gangster is ripe for 
death the police could find a dozen persons with ade- 
quate reasons for killing him. And that is why they 
are too discouraged to go out and accuse anybody. 
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If you are going to find out who killed Porth you 
must first find out who had a reason for killing him. 
That means a reason for stealing your report. When 
you find the man, or men, with that motive, then you 
will be in a position to start looking for the actual 
evidence that he did the murder. But one thing I ask 
of you, don’t jump at conclusions, Place, don’t jump 
at conclusions! 

Piace: Very interesting discussion, Mr. Fitz- 
morris, but as I am busy this afternoon will you please 
ask somebody else to come in? 


DENNISON BRIGGS’S STORY 


Prace: I hope you will pardon Tracy and me for 
putting you through an inquisition, Mr. Briggs. We 
are being perfectly impartial about it, questioning 
everybody in order that we may be fair to everybody. 

Bricocs: Please, Dr. Place, don’t give it a thought. 
I understand perfectly. We are all favoured with the 
presumption of guilt until we are proved innocent, 
eh? It is a horrid affair, isn’t it? A nasty affair. Poor 
Fitzmorris looked like a ghost when he went out of 
here just now. Absolutely like a ghost. I don’t blame 
him, poor fellow. He is known to be running about 
with questionable characters. Oh, quite as a matter 
of business, of course, quite as a matter of business. 
But all the same, questionable characters. I don’t 
blame him for feeling a bit nervous. Nasty position 
he’s in, isn’t it? And that young secretary of ours, I’m 
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not sure that she is to be envied, either. The only one 
of the group who would be likely to sell her soul for 
underworld gold. I don’t mean that I think she is dis- 
honest, you understand, but it’s her position with 
reference to the committee that I am thinking of. A 
secretary is a secretary, after all, and I presume a few 
thousand dollars may look like a large sum to a person 
of that type. And then there is Corson—living right 
next to Banning’s house where the murder took place. 
But I almost forgot! Perhaps you would like me to 
tell you what I was doing myself last night, eh? 

Pace: That is what I called you in here for, Mr. 
Briggs. 

Briccs: Of course, of course. And I am only too 
glad to tell you. Anything to help clear up the mys- 
tery. 

PLACE: Very nice of you. We are waiting. 

Brices: Well, sir, I believe it was about half-past 
four when Chance and I left this house. I went straight 
home. My house, as you may know, is only a couple 
of miles from here. Mrs. Briggs was waiting for me 
to take her to our son’s house for a little informal 
family dinner. Our little granddaughter has not been 
very well lately, although I cannot see where she gets 
her constitutional weakness. There is none on my side 
of the family. Mrs. Briggs was put out because I was 
so late, as she likes to play with her granddaughter 
before the child goes to sleep. 

We had dinner there, just a little family gather- 
ing, as I said, and after dinner we talked for an hour 
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or so, and then Mrs. Briggs and I drove home. We 
went a roundabout way and stopped in at the Sey- 
mours’ in Highland Park. Whenever we go to the 
youngsters’ house on Saturday night we drop in on 
the Seymours’ later for a nightcap. The Kings are 
generally there, playing bridge—they were there last 
night—and they all rather expect us to drop in. Mrs. 
Briggs and I never drink more than a drop or two 
at our son’s house. There have been some heavy 
drinkers in my family, Dr. Place, and in Mrs. Briggs’ 
too, so we don’t like to encourage the boy. Although I 
must say he is pretty level-headed, and I sometimes 
think we might just as well go ahead and have a good 
time with him. 

But you are not interested in that. What you want 
is my story. I suppose we were at the Seymours’ 
about two hours, and when we left there we went 
straight home. It was about eleven or eleven-thirty 
when I got to bed, although, frankly, I couldn’t swear 
to the time, as I was a bit blurred by Seymour’s bour- 
bon. Not that I had taken very much, Dr. Place, but 
after a few drinks, you know, you are not apt to notice 
the time as closely as you might otherwise. 

Prace: And then what, Mr. Briggs? 

Briccs: Why, I slept, that’s all. I may have been 
awakened once or twice during the night by my 
younger son, who is unmarried, coming in, or by a 
carload of drunks going by. I have always told Mrs. 
Briggs that we never should have built our house so 
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close to the street. I raised that objection in the first 
place, even before we consulted an architect, but I 
was overruled. I believe the present position of the 
house gives it better vistas or something of that sort. 

But as I was saying, I may have waked up once or 
twice; I usually do. It may have been the wind that 
made me sleep lightly. I rather believe the telephone 
rang and I answered it, but as I don’t remember who 
was calling me I may be mistaken about it. I got up 
this morning at my usual time for Sunday mornings, 
a little after nine o’clock, and by ten-thirty I was out 
on the links. Is that all I can tell you? 

PLACE: Just a few little details and then we shall 
let you go. What are Mr. Seymour’s initials ? And his 
address? 

Bricecs: Dr. Place, you are not going to trouble 
my personal friends with this unpleasant scrape that 
we've got into, are you? It seems to me that is carry- 
ing this detective business a bit too far! What will 
my friends think when a detective comes to their door 
and asks if I was really there Saturday night, as I 
said I was? And, good Lord, man, they might think 
you were one of these prohibition agents! 

Prace: Mr. Seymour will never know anything 
about the Citizens Vigilance Committee or the fact 
that you are suspected of committing a murder. He 
will never even know that inquiries are being made. 
However, if you prefer not to tell us what Mr. Sey- 
mour you visited we can find out in other ways. 
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Brices; It is Elwood R. Seymour, 659 Rogers 
Street, Highland Park. I didn’t mean to withhold any- 
thing from you, you know—my mind recoils from the 
idea of my friends being troubled with my private 
affairs, especially affairs of this kind. 

Prace: A perfectly natural feeling, Mr. Briggs, 
and a commendable one. Will you ask Mr. Chance to 
come in now? 


THOMAS CHANCE’S STORY 


CHANCE: I said good-bye to Mr. Briggs at the gar- 
age where we had parked our cars and went straight 
home. I dressed and took my wife to the Howard 
Huerters’ for dinner. It was a large dinner, of about 
twenty couples, I should say, and it ought to be easy 
for you to verify my story. There was bridge and a 
little dancing at the Huerters’ after dinner. We left 
about eleven and went straight home. I was in bed 
before twelve o’clock and slept until eight-thirty this 
morning. That is all I can tell you, Dr. Place. 

Prace: Thank you; that is plenty. 


When Thomas Chance finished his story and arose 
stiffly, his square shoulders giving him a military air 
which his soft, sensual mouth belied, I folded up my 
notes, put them in my portfolio, and wondered rather 
dismally what Place could possibly have found in 
these uninteresting narratives to arouse or confirm 
any suspicions. 
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In the next room Banning, Fitzmorris, and Clyde 
were talking seriously in one corner. Miss Bishop had 
left, sensing perhaps that the committee might wish 
to discuss her and would prefer not to have her pres- 
ent. Corson and Briggs were looking at an antique 
globe on a small gate-leg table. 

Banning broke off his conversation with Fitzmorris 
and our host and called the meeting to order. For a 
few minutes he spoke earnestly and convincingly on 
the necessity of taking every possible precaution 
against further acts of violence, making it plain that 
each member was in immediate personal danger. 
Looking about me at these six men, all suspected and 
suspecting, I could see that the recording of their 
alibis had in some subtle way brought the urgency 
of the situation still closer home to them. Before this 
meeting, with its finger prints and inquisition, Porth’s 
murder had been an unpleasant incident; now it had 
suddenly become a symbol of danger that lurked just 
outside the windows of this luxurious house. Perhaps 
it was the deepening of the gray dusk and the lessened 
vitality of a rainy evening that gave me this feeling; 
or perhaps it was some indefinable shudder that ran 
through the minds of all those present in Clyde’s 
study. Whatever it was, when the meeting broke up 
rather awkwardly and Place and I were alone in the 
Stutz once more, I knew there was a quaver of excite- 
ment in my voice as I asked him if he had learned 
anything of importance that afternoon. 

He must have sensed my unusual eagerness, for he 
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did not beat about the bush or tantalize me by hold- 
ing me in suspense. He said: 

“T have learned that we have at least four good 
suspects. Four of those stories you took down so care- 
fully were deliberate lies. This thing has a look that 
I do not like, Tracy!” 


Chapter Eight 


BURGLARY 


PLACE repeated his assertion: 

‘Four out of those six alibis are false, Tracy, and 
the others may be false too, for all I know.” 

“But, Doctor, there can’t be four murderers,” I 
said. 

“Why not?” 

“‘Because it is inconceivable! It is impossible!” 

“Consider: Five minutes ago you would have said 
it was inconceivable that four of these pleasant 
friends of ours should make up elaborate lies when 
I asked them where they were last night. Now that 
has happened. You must keep an open mind in this 
case, or you may go crazy from watching impossible 
things happen under your very nose.” 

His words sent another creepy, anticipatory feel- 
ing down my spine, like the one I had felt twenty 
minutes earlier in Clyde’s study. Place is a master in 
accenting, with a word or a phrase, all the drama 
there may be in any situation. His words as we 
drifted toward Chicago with the tide of Sunday night 
trafic seemed to open a terrible vista before me, 
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down which I could gaze a little distance and no more. 

Presently he said in a matter-of-fact way: 

‘You know a little of the psychology of alibis. 
Here we have six specimens: Margaret Bishop, who 
says she bought a paper and rode home to Evanston 
alone, called off her engagement to go to the theatre, 
and instead went to a moving picture, alone; Corson, 
who went to bed early, a butler verifying his state- 
ments; Fitzmorris, who drove into Chicago alone, 
ate at his club alone, and went to the theatre alone; 
Clyde, who ate dinner at home with his wife, played 
bridge with some friends and then read and strolled on 
the lawn until eleven o’clock; Briggs, who went to his 
son’s house for dinner and then to a friend’s house for 
bridge and liquor; Chance, who went to a large din- 
ner party and came home rather early for such a gay 
dog. 

‘Now, think, Tracy, and tell me which of these 
alibis sound suspicious to you.” 

It was Place’s usual method of solving a problem 
by making his listener answer questions. He once 
pointed out that the method had also been used by 
Socrates. My answer was probably just what he ex- 
pected: 

“Fitzmorris’s and the girl’s are the most sus- 
picious,”’ I said. ‘The girl has nobody at all to back 
up her assertions. She says she was alone all evening 
and in places where nobody would remember having 
seen her. Almost certainly a faked alibi. Fitzmorris 
ate at his club, according to his story. That’s a state- 
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ment that can be proved or disproved, so I assume it’s 
true. He would scarcely be fool enough to say he was 
there if he wasn’t. After that he was alone; he might 
have been anywhere. He wants us to think he was at 
the theatre. 

“Then there are Clyde, Chance, and Briggs, all 
in pretty much the same category. They were with 
other people early in the evening and home in bed 
later on. Up to ten or eleven o’clock we can check their 
stories with a fair degree of certainty. As for Cor- 
son, he has a good alibi for the early part of the eve- 
ning, none for the later part. He was so close to Ban- 
ning’s home that he might have stolen out and killed 
Porth after the butler saw him going to bed; but if 
he was lying to you I think he would have thought of 
a better alibi. I don’t know who the other two liars 
are, but something tells me Corson isn’t one of them.” 

Place seemed satisfied with my analysis. 

“Good enough, Tracy! You are right about Fitz- 
morris and Margaret Bishop. They were both lying. 
And so was Corson, in spite of your very neat rea- 
soning to the contrary. And so was Chance. Four of 
them had good reasons for telling me a lie. I have no 
cause to suspect the other two.” 

“But how do you know?” I gasped, for something 
:n his tone told me that he was giving me facts, not 
hypotheses. 

“Not by any method that reflects credit on my 
powers of reasoning, Tracy. Last night when Ban- 
ning called me about Porth I did the obvious thing. 
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While you were getting the car I telephoned your 
sleuth, Crawford, and gave him the names of six 
people I wanted him to call and see if they were at 
home. He had no idea what it was about, but he did 
his little job well. To-day he gave me this report by 
long-distance telephone to Lake Geneva.” 

We were held up by a stop light set against us. 
Place read from a card that he took from his vest 
pocket: 

“Called R. C. Clyde, 1: 28 A. M.—answered "phone 
himself. 

“Called Margaret Bishop 1: 31—no answer. 

“Called Frederick Fitzmorris at home, 1: 43. Mrs. 
Fitzmorris said he was at the University Club. Called 
Club 1: 48. Not there. 

“Called Thomas Chance 1: 54. Maid said he did 
not answer knock on door. Refused to wake Mrs. 
Chance. 

“Got report from Lake Geneva call 1: 59. Said 
no answer at George Corson home. Kept ringing five 
minutes, no answer. 

“Called Dennison Briggs 2:08. Answered him- 
self.” 

The orange light flashed to green, and the Stutz 
jumped ahead of slower cars as Place shifted gears 
and bore down on the throttle, 

“And that,” he said, flashing me a rather rueful 
smile, “presents a charming problem for our consid- 
eration.” 
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I stuttered my astonishment and consternation as 
Place finished. 

“But you are sure that ”T began. 

“You are going to ask me if I am sure that Corson 
and Margaret Bishop would have heard the tele- 
phone if they had been in. Did you expect me to over- 
look that point? If you did it was not very compli- 
mentary. You may recall that I asked our deceitful 
little secretary a question this evening which practi- 
cally forced her to tell me where the ’phone is in her 
apartment. It is right outside her bedroom door. As 
for Corson’s house, we found out about that from the 
butler. Before her death old Mrs. Crandall was an in- | 
valid—heart trouble—and was confined to her room 
a good deal during the last years. As she was also a 
little deaf she had-a telephone bell put on the wall 
outside her room. She never liked to miss any tele- 
phone calls, her life not being an exciting one. That 
was why she had the bell placed where it is, and Cor- 
son now occupies her old room. If he had been there 
he would undoubtedly have been awakened by any 
prolonged ringing. So I think it is safe to assume that 
he was not there at two o’clock. But we must not jump 
from there to the conclusion that he killed Porth three 
hours earlier. Not when we have three other promis- 
ing suspects who were not where they said they were 
at about the time Porth died. 

“Ags for Chance, we have the maid’s opinion that 
he was out, and in Fitzmorris’s case we have even bet- 
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ter testimony—his wife’s. We also know he was not 
at his club. 

“So, Tracy, we have set out to find a murderer, 
and the first day’s search puts us on the trail of four! 
Do you wonder that I am greatly interested ?” 

The drive from Lake Forest to North Clark 
Street was a long, tiresome one at any time. On Sun- 
day night it seemed interminable. All the main art- 
eries leading into Chicago from the north were 
choked with cars. Exhaust fumes hung heavy over 
them in the warm, still air, catching the glare from 
thousands of headlights. Place, though a skillful 
driver, was not a patient one, and his rebellion against 
the exigencies of traffic brought my heart into my 
throat several times. Every now and then he spoke a 
few words, more to himself than to me, and then was 
silent again. 

“Margaret Bishop,” he said, “knows more than 
she cares to admit. When she left the meeting last 
night she said she was going to call on a friend right 
there in Lake Forest and therefore refused a ride 
to her home in Evanston. To-night she did not men- 
tion calling on a friend. She thinks—or at least she 
hopes—that I have forgotten what she said last night. 
But I know now that she never had any intention of 
calling on anyone. Last night it was a good enough 
excuse for not accepting a ride. To-night, with a mur- 
der staring us in the face, it is not so good, so she has 
discarded it. She knows I should ask her the name of 
her friend and find out that she did not call on a 
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friend at all. If the detectives you got me are any 
good, we will know much more about Miss Margaret 
Bishop by this time to-morrow night.” 

“It seems to me,” I remarked, ‘“‘that anybody at 
our meeting could have called an accomplice after 
leaving Clyde’s house last night and sent him out to 
steal our report from Banning. It is fairly certain that 
the person behind this business wanted the papers in 
order to see what is in them and so protect himself if 
we are on his trail—or hers. That leaves Banning out, 
as we said before, because he already knew what was 
in the report and actually had it in his possession. 
Those letters and depositions that he carried were 
only copies; we have the originals in our apartment. 
Destroying those copies would not have done any- 
body any good or us any particular harm.” 

Place broke in impatiently: 

“On the facts that we have now it seems safe to 
discard that line of thought entirely. Banning’s re- 
port appears to have been stolen simply to find out 
what was in it—unless Crandall is our murderer. He 
might have taken the brief case to make it look like 
plain robbery. But I doubt that.” 

I was feeling a certain satisfaction in my summing 
up of the possibilities. I went on: 

“Fitzmorris, Margaret Bishop, and our host, 
Clyde, all knew last night exactly where Banning was 
going and that he was taking the report with him. 
That’s one point of suspicion against each. Fitzmorris 
and the girl gave false alibis, making two points 
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against each. Fitzmorris’s anxiety to see the report 
puts him one up on Margaret Bishop as a suspect. 
Am I right?” 

“Half right,” Place answered dogmatically. “You 
have failed to go back far enough. Consider the 
threatening letter, Tracy. Consider everything. Was 
the theft conceived and planned last night when the 
committee as a whole first learned that we had some 
very damaging information? It is possible. But then 
how account for the letter? Was it coincidence? 
Hardly. Did the person we are looking for know fully 
three days ago that we were uncovering something 
he did not want uncovered? Did some of his lawless 
associates inform him that I, to whom they referred 
rather disrespectfully as a ‘red-headed dick,’ was 
snooping about in forbidden territory? He might 
have written the letter because he saw trouble ahead 
and concluded it would be well to let us know we were 
dealing with a dangerous gang. He might even have 
thought he could frighten us off. But more likely he 
wanted to have a plausible background for any future 
and more drastic step he might take. 

“Or, Tracy—and perhaps this is where Margaret 
Bishop gets one up on Fitzmorris—was Banning a 
trifle careless with that report after I gave it to him? 
Did he leave it lying on his desk, for instance, and 
did his secretary glance at it and find something there 
that alarmed her? She is the only one, besides Bans 
ning, who could have known about the report in time 
to write that letter; and we have decided Banning is 
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out of it. I think Fitzmorris and the girl are at least 
neck and neck as suspects just now. 

“And then there is the possibility that Corson, 
Briggs, or Chance, not knowing where Banning was 
going with the report, may have trailed him or had 
him trailed when he left Clyde’s house. It is a remote 
chance, I admit, but I think the solution is equally 
remote.” 

Place broke off abruptly, giving me the impression 
that his last statement had been oracular, a summing 
up of the perplexing evidence at hand and a prophecy 
of more difficulties to come. But it did not satisfy me; 
the queer turn our case had taken that day made me 
eager for more discussion. I asked what we were to 
do next, what action we were to take to force a dé- 
nouement. Place drove silently for awhile. Then as 
we glided down Michigan .Avenue he said: 

“See, I throw out the clutch, Tracy. The car rolls 
along for a space on its own momentum. We will let 
our problem do the same for a little while. It is mov- 
ing fast enough now. Let us not hurry it. To-morrow 
Crawford will have something to report. All his men 
are busy, and they are bound to turn up something. I 
hope it will not be more than we can digest.” 

Not a word more would he say. We were drawing 
close to our apartment and laboratory on North 
Clark Street. It was a large suite on the twelfth and 
uppermost floor of a fairly modern but by no means 
luxurious apartment building. Some promoter had 
guessed wrong on that building a dozen years before, 
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and the flood tide of new apartment palaces had 
moved farther north, leaving it standing in a back- 
wash of cheap family hotels, run-down rooming 
houses that had once been mansions of the rich, and 
sundry garages and stores. But on the whole we found 
it quiet in our home high above the roar of traffic. A 
faint continuous hum from Michigan Avenue, a few 
blocks away, came through our windows on warm 
nights, reminding us of the swift dark stream of life 
that flowed on the great boulevard, the life stream of 
Chicago. 

We had nine rooms in our suite. One of them was 
a study, with Place’s amazing, heterogeneous library 
lining its walls. Another was a laboratory containing 
a few chemical appliances—test tubes, retorts, 
burners, and the like—and our photographic and fin- 
ger-printing apparatus. Off it was a small dark-room. 
Place and I each had a bedroom, with a dressing room 
between them. Then there were a dining room, a 
large living room, and a kitchen. Place had moved 
into this apartment the rich Spanish furniture that had 
once filled his living quarters when he was on the 
faculty of the University of Chicago, and I had added 
a few pieces of my own. In the study was Place’s small 
steel safe, which gave a businesslike appearance to the 
room. 

Our only servant was Froelig, an Austro-Swiss 
whom Place had picked up at Graz. He did not live in 
the apartment, as we preferred absolute privacy, 
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but came early in the morning and prepared break- 
fast, which to Place was as important and ritualistic 
an event as early mass to a devout Catholic. We al- 
ways took lunch and dinner away from our apart- 
ment, and almost never saw Froelig about the place 
after midafternoon. On Sundays he did not come at 
all. He was an admirable servant, in whose discretion 
and honesty Place had absolute confidence. 

As we walked from our garage, a block and a half 
from the apartment, Place discussed Dr. Dorsey’s 
book, Why We Behave Like Human Beings, which 
was just then taking Chicago by storm. I knew by the 
rapid change of subject that he was trying to clear his 
mind of worry for that evening in order that he might 
be fresh to start work in the morning. I had noticed 
that in dealing with large problems he made frequent 
efforts to put them out of his mind entirely; little 
problems he allowed to stay there if they could. 

“Dr. Dorsey,” he said, ‘has taken America on a 
Cook’s tour of physiology, pathology, and behaviour- 
ism. As I glanced through the book I was constantly 
expecting somebody behind me to say, ‘Now, sir, we 
will go on to the next point of interest. We have 
stayed here long enough.’ But most people, I think 
you will agree, are totally incapable of intelligent pri- 
vate tours. They need escorted tours if they are to 
see anything at all. That is why I think Dorsey has 
written an important book.” 

“T admit that I welcome a little guidance,” I said 
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as we went up in the elevator. “‘But as we haven’t slept 
for nearly twenty-four hours I refuse to consider any 
kind of tour to-night.” 

As Place put his key in the lock I saw him stiffen 
slightly. Then, without turning around, he held his 
left hand behind him, admonishing me to silence. He 
slipped his right hand into his pocket and began to 
turn the key gently with his left. I knew that some- 
thing had warned him to expect trouble behind that 
door, and I, too, felt for the reassuring touch of cold 
steel in my pocket. By the way he was working the 
lock I knew that it had been tampered with. The key 
refused to turn all the way. After a moment he mo- 
tioned to me and putting our shoulders against the 
door together we pushed, first gently and then with 
more force. The lock, already broken, gave way with 
a sharp snap, and we stepped into the black entry 
hall. Place closed the door, and for a moment the 
hall was like a tomb, until our eyes became adjusted 
to the darkness and we could see faint tall pyramids 
of light between the living-room curtains ahead of us. 
My heart seemed loud in the silence, but I could hear 
no sound from Place, invisible in the dark beside me. 
Then I could hear him inhaling, very softly, in long 
cautious sniffs. Quite suddenly he said: 

‘“They’re gone, whoever they were. I smell old 
cigarette smoke, hours old. Come!” 

The lights flashed on, and he strode rapidly across 
the living room toward the study. I knew what he was 
expecting, and a moment later I knew that he was 
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right when I saw the steel safe pulled a little way out 
from the study wall, its heavy door swinging wide. 
The lock had been cut out with an oxyacetylene torch. 
Place felt inside the safe and then turned with a 
smile that had no humour in it. 
“The original papers are gone!” he said. “Do not 
mess the place up—there may be some clues.” 
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Chapter Nine 
WIND AND DUST 


THouGu drugged with sleeplessness we went to work 
at once, but it was a cold scent that we were trying to 
pick up. There were a few smudges of footprints that 
told us nothing. Of course there were no finger prints. 

“Fyen the Chicago babies wear silk gloves when 
they go to the pantry to steal cookies,” Place said 
whimsically. 

The lock on the front door had been broken very 
neatly. Then the tool marks in the wood had been 
obliterated by scraping hastily with a knife or other 
sharp instrument. Whoever the burglars were they 
knew their business. Place called my attention to a 
sprinkling of very fine dust that overlay the raw, 
seared edge of the safe door. 

“That,” he said, “will help us to establish the time 
of the burglary. Every window in our apartment is 
closed and has been so since we left early Sunday 
morning. Froelig never comes near the place on his 
day of rest, so that dust must have come in while the 
windows were tightly closed. Our burglars were clever 
enough not to have opened the windows while they 
worked, as there are other tall buildings near by, 
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and somebody might have seen the flame of their 
torch.” 

My companion was on hands and knees with a 
pocket microscope and a flashlight, examining the 
dust particles. 

“All small,” he muttered, “very small. It must 
have come in from outside, and see! it is a little 
heavier nearer the windows. At the safe it is just a 
sprinkling of fine particles; here by this window it is 
thicker, you see? If Froelig were here he could tell 
us how and when and where dust is in the habit of 
accumulating in this apartment. He is an observing 
fellow. But I think we can get along without him. 
Remember, Tracy, the wind we ran into as we left 
Chicago last night? It swerved the car noticeably at 
times. A big wind. That is what brought the dust in 
here. Our place was closed up tight, but no building, 
_ unless it be a tomb hermetically sealed, is really closed 
to dust driven by a heavy wind.” 

‘‘And just what does that ” T began. 

He waved my words aside impatiently. 

“It proves that there was a strong wind howling 
about our windows after the safe was opened. Before 
we got to Lake Geneva the wind had died down. 
You recall how silent it was as we entered Banning’s 
house? Let us assume that the wind died down about 
the same time here as at Lake Geneva. It was not a 
local storm but a disturbance of wide extent, as any- 
one with even the slightest knowledge of meteorology 
could tell. Let us say the wind stopped in Chicago 
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not later than 4 a. M. Then this safe was opened con- 
siderably before that time. For an hour or two, per- 
haps, the dust settled on it; then there was no more 
wind and no more dust came in.” 

“Do you mean they broke in last night just after 
we left?” I asked. 

“Exactly. And I am inclined to believe they were 
waiting somewhere outside the building while we 
slept, waiting for us to go. That suggests some inter- 
esting possibilities.” 

I knew better than to press Place for these “‘possi- 
bilities” that he was considering, so I began gathering 
up some cigarette ashes that the burglars had dropped 
near the wrecked safe. As I was putting them in an 
envelope and labelling them, Place noticed what I was 
doing. 

“Don’t bother with those,” he said. ‘““Any crook 
who is clever enough to erase the tool marks as he 
breaks in would be far too clever to leave incriminat- 
ing tobacco ash behind him. Nowadays all crooks 
smoke Camels and Lucky Strikes, while some, no 
doubt, have actually broken themselves of the habit 
of smoking exotic varieties for the very reason that 
the ash is so easy to identify.” 

After another pause he asked: 

“Did you find any burnt matches?” 

“No,” I said, “but I’ll look further.” 

When I was satisfied that no burnt matches had 
been dropped in the apartment I reported the fact to 


Place. 
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“Tt is a small clue, but where we have no big clues 
we must be conscientious about collecting little ones,” 
he said. “If there are no matches, they must have 
lighted their cigarettes and acetylene torch with a 
pocket lighter. If I had any statistics on the percen- 
tage of Chicagoans who use lighters I could tell you 
how far down we have narrowed our search.” 

I went downstairs and conferred with the young 
man who guarded the switchboard and desk. He was 
the same one who had been on duty the night before. 
There were no elevator operators, as the elevators 
were automatic. Without arousing his suspicions I 
learned that the only person who had entered the 
building through the front door late Saturday night or 
early Sunday morning had been a doctor carrying his 
bag. 

“To-morrow,” said Place when I told him what I 
had learned, ‘‘we will find out if anybody in the build- 
ing was ill last night. But I think I can answer:that 
question with a fair degree of accuracy now.” 

It was past midnight, and we were desperately in 
need of sleep. I was disheartened by the scarcity of 
clues and begged Place, perhaps a little petulantly, 
to tell me if he had formed any conclusions. 

“If you were not so pitifully sleepy, Tracy, I should 
be tempted to let you lie awake wondering about it, 
but as it is I should not care to keep you from your 
slumbers even if I could. This incident adds one new 
Suspect to our list and eliminates many hypotheses 
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that we might otherwise have bothered our heads 
about. It ought to mean, almost beyond reasonable 
doubt, that it was somebody within the C. V. C. who 
killed Porth or gave the signal to have him killed; 
moreover, that the object was the total destruction of 
the damaging information we had collected. That, I 
think, leaves young Crandall out, and also any mys- 
terious stranger whom we might have imagined as 
the murderer. It makes the case a C. V. C. episode. 
The same person must have been behind both thefts, 
including the incidental murder of Porth; and the pur- 
pose was not merely to find out what was in our re- 
port. It was to put an end to any further investiga- 
tion—or at least to slow us up. Whoever it is, we have 
driven him to desperation, and he is acting quickly— 
and not without success.” 

“But the new suspect that we are to add to our 
list—who is he?” 

“The one man who could not have committed mur- 
der merely to read what was in our report; but who 
might have wished to destroy that report and all the 
documents on which it was based. I refer to Ban- 


ning.” 


The next morning we had scrambled eggs for 
breakfast. Place has a passion for scrambled eggs 
that Froelig was always eager to gratify. Not that 
they pleased me. Froelig loved Place, chiefly, I be- 
lieve, because there was about his master an aroma of 
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the Fatherland—the massive tomes in the original 
German of the Viennese doctors of criminology that | 
lined the shelves of the study. 

Froelig removed the dishes, leaving us to smoke 
over our coffee, and I took the opportunity to voice a 
suspicion that had been with me since I first saw the 
butler flitting efficiently around the dining room that 
morning. 

“‘Froelig said he went to the movies last night with 
some German cousins out on Milwaukee Avenue,” 
Place said, ‘‘and I believe him. However, I told 
Crawford to check on him along with the rest.” 

‘Crawford and the rest of the boys have a morn- 
ing’s work cut out for them,” I said. “I’m glad it 
doesn’t fall in my department.” 

“Solving a crime is like fighting a war,” Place 
said. ‘‘A sharp, terrible blow, sometimes, and the vic- 
tory is won; and other times it is necessary to wear 
out the adversary by pecking at every opening inter- 
minably until at last his whole structure collapses— 
or until you yourself are exhausted by your efforts. I 
feel that our method is going to be the latter one.” 

I must have looked discouraged, for he added: 

“But, cheer up, Tracy; if the case wears on indefi- 
nitely I will insist that Froelig vary the breakfast 
menu: we'll have scrambled eggs only on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. That will give you some- 
thing to look forward to the rest of the week besides 
the C. V. C. murder case.” 

‘So you have named the case?” I said. 
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He was suddenly very serious. 

“Yes. The case of the Citizens Vigilance Com- 
mittee. There was something devilishly queer in the 
air at Clyde’s last night. At times I almost believed we 
were in the midst of some murderers’ verbund rather 
than a committee of public-spirited citizens. Guilty 
consciences were writhing and quaking all around us. 

“Y ou are right in suspecting any one of them, or all 
of them, until each has been proved innocent. That 
is in contravention of all principles of Anglo-Saxon 
jurisprudence ; but you are no longer a member of the 
state’s attorney’s staff. 

“Incidentally, I would pay a large price for a few 
of the footprints Fitzmorris would make in number 
nine rubbers.” 

‘A Jot of men, including myself, wear number nine 
rubbers,” I said. 

“And a lot of men use pens, but they do not write 
the same. One of my everlasting regrets, Tracy, is 
that you do not read German. Hans Gross could give 
you some interesting facts on footprints. If I had the 
man who made the footprints under Banning’s library 
window I could solve this murder and produce some 
facts which I believe would scandalize the Citizens 
Vigilance Committee” 

“Froelig,” Place called in the direction of the 
kitchen. ‘‘More of your coffee. 

“Speaking of Fitzmorris and his gangster ac- 
quaintances,” he said, “reminds me that we must 
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press our general investigation for the C. V. C. with- 
out delay. We are due to uncover some prominent 
names—unless we are shot, like Porth—and I would 
not be surprised if Fitzmorris’s name, like Abou Ben 
Adhem’s, led all the rest. 

“If we were as conscientious as we should be, 
Tracy, you would be busy now following the threads 
where we dropped them before the meeting last Sat- 
urday.” 

I must have shown my disappointment, because he 
smiled and added: 

“No. Do not go now. Wait with me and hear what 
Crawford has to report. It is best for you to get the 
information first hand.” 

“Chance would be interesting as a condemned mur- 
derer,” I said. “I wonder if he would still be dapper 
on a gallows.” 

“If the executioner were a woman, he would, doubt- 
less,” Place said. ‘‘But remember that in Wisconsin 
they do not hang men, either for murder or the clothes 
they wear, and Porth was shot in Wisconsin.” 

I had a flashing thought. 

“Chance is a man who would not wear rubbers in 
any circumstances,” I said. 

Place made a little gesture of impatience. 

‘You strain yourself to fit the physical clues to these 
men,” he said. “‘At this stage of the case your only 
reward will be acute cerebral pain. As I told you be- 
fore, I suspect all the members of the committee, but 
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that does not mean that I think they marched in a 
body on Banning’s summer home, killed Porth, then 
faced about and marched back to town to break into 
this apartment. No, Tracy, we are not hunting a 
heavy-handed yeggman, but rather some devilishly 
subtle caballers who knew, every time they moved 
a foot, where they were setting it down—at least, 
they knew that almost every time. Our one hope is to 
detect a misstep. If we can find it, perhaps we can 
backtrack to a solution.” 

The bewildering intricacy of the problem he envis- 
ioned fired the doctor’s imagination. He arose from 
the table and harangued me while he walked back and 
forth across the room, hands in pockets and his long 
legs negotiating the distance from wall to wall in four 
strides. 

“Do you think Margaret Bishop was impressed 
last night with the seriousness of the inquisition we 
were conducting ?” he asked. 

I was cautious. 

“She should have been,’’ I said, “‘but it’s hard to 
tell how a woman will react to any situation.” 

“Nonsense. Of course she was impressed. And for 
that reason she would not have lied lightly. She fits 
into our problem somewhere, I am convinced. How? 
Probably in some capacity that did not anticipate mur- 
der, but now that murder has been committed she 
must stand or fall with her co-conspirators. ... 

“That reminds me—get the Herald and Examiner 
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on the telephone and ask for the circulation depart- 
ment.” 

I called for the number. 

‘Now ask when the first bundle of Sunday editions 
containing Arthur Brisbane’s “To-day’ column was 
delivered at the Lake Forest station Saturday eve- 
ning,” Place said. 

“Not earlier than six-thirty,” I reported after a 
few minutes’ wait. 

“Refer to your notes,” he said, “‘and you will find 
that she said she boarded a train for Evanston shortly 
after four forty-five. She bought a paper at the Lake 
Forest station and whiled away the time reading 
Brisbane’s column, she said. Well, the items she per- 
used were not in Brisbane’s column until Sunday 
morning, as you may assure yourself by looking at 
the paper under the table in there, and she could not 
have bought that paper until six-thirty Saturday 
night.” 

“The poor girl may only be concealing a love 
affair,” I said facetiously. 

But Place took me literally. 

“Her love affair, if she has one, may lead us to 
something. We must tell Crawford to look for a 
Romeo.” 

He paced the room again in exasperating silence. 
Finally he found himself a book and settled comfort- 
ably by the living-room window. 

‘To make your problem more entertaining, you 
might fit Clyde and Briggs into it: their conduct Sat- 
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urday night was so impeccable that it seems unreason- 
able,” he said as he loaded his pipe. 

With that he put his nose into his book. 

About eleven-thirty Crawford burst in, beaming 
with the importance of his tidings. 


Chapter Ten 


CRAWFORD REPORTS 


CRAWFORD was a brisk young man in his early thirties, 
smooth, alert, typically a Chicagoan, with the Chi- 
cagoan’s egregious contempt for every other city on 
the globe. He had been attached to the legal staff of 
the state’s attorney’s office in a minor capacity. There 
he had had the opportunity to expand vastly an al- 
ready wide acquaintance, and this served as an excel- 
lent foundation on which to exercise his flair for a cer- 
tain kind of private investigation that is vital to the 
prosecutor’s staff. I had had frequent contacts with 
him and knew his worth, so when Place asked me to 
find him a competent staff of detectives I coaxed Craw- 
ford to join us and let him choose his own assistants. 
Young men choose young men: he found five youths 
who knew Chicago thoroughly. 

“Hello, John,” he greeted me breezily, and, 
“Good-morning, Dr. Place,” with more decorum. 

He tossed his hat into a corner and made himself 
at home in one of the living-room chairs. Place 
watched him, slightly amused. Crawford lighted a 
cigarette. 

“Shall I start rattling the skeletons, Doctor?” 
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“Go right ahead until we stop you.”’ 

“T might begin by saying that if your hunch is that 
all these folks fit into the same picture you’re only 
half right. Three of them “s 

“Never mind the hunches. Just the facts.” 

Neither Crawford, nor any of his five minions, of 
course, knew of the existence of the Citizens Vigilance 
Committee. They were employed by Place, and if 
they maryelled at the vast and expensive curiosity 
they were hired to gratify, they had, perforce, to be 
satisfied with whatever fantastic theories they manu- 
factured among themselves—Place was explicit in his 
instructions to me on that point. 

Crawford was not in the least subdued by Place’s 
curtness. He rested his neck on the back of his chair 
and squinted at the ceiling while he marshalled his 
thoughts. 

“T et’s begin with Fitzmorris,” he said. “I checked 
on him myself. That boy is so smooth that he’s going 
to slide out of his bed some night and hurt himself; 
and when he does, it’s going to be the first time in his 
life that he was caught off his guard. 

‘“Fitzmorris has got a lot of shady acquaintances— 
some of them would be casting their shadows under a 
rope if it hadn’t been for him. John here could tell 
you a lot about that after serving a hitch in the prose- 
cutor’s office. But Fitz is careful about mixing busi- 
ness with pleasure. He never drops in to pal with the 
boys in any of the dives: that’s why what I’m tell- 
ing you is so suspicious—Fitz broke an ironclad rule 
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Saturday night and was out with young Sammy 
Draper.” 

‘‘And who is Sammy Draper?” Place asked. His 
face again was carrying the mildly amused expression, 
as if he were more taken with Crawford’s manner 
than his substance. 

“John could tell you that as well as I, but as long 
as I’ve started this: Sammy is one of those black- 
sheep-of-the-family boys. His folks are nice, but he 
was expelled from college, or something like that. 
Then he got mixed up with the McLaren mob, and 
they put him to work running liquor up on the Gold 
Coast. Sammy was born to wear a tuxedo. McLaren 
was killed in his office by three wops with machine 
guns,.and right after his funeral the dicks picked up 
Sammy on suspicion. The prosecutor was yelling that 
somebody would have to be hanged to stop this gang 
warfare, but Sammy got Fitzmorris for his lawyer— 
that showed that Sammy had saved some of his money 
—and Fitz sprung him before he went to trial. After 
that Sammy quieted down considerably, and for the 
last six months he’s been out of the mob entirely—the 
woman he’s been promoting has been straightening 
him out, I guess.” 

“Who is the woman?” 

“I can see that you aren’t going to be surprised 
when I tell you, Dr. Place: she’s Margaret Bishop.” 

“How did you discover that?” 

“That was funny. I was tailing Sammy after he 
left Fitzmorris’s place this morning: x 
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“This morning? I thought you said Saturday 
night.” 

“T hadn’t got that far yet. Sammy was over to 
Fitz’s house this morning. He went in while I was 
standing in front, waiting for Fitz to come out. 
Sammy came out alone, and I thought it would be a 
good idea to see what he would do next. I followed 
him down to Childs on State Street. Inside of Childs I 
saw Gaines sitting at a small table and went over to 
sit with him. He is the man I sent to shadow Miss 
Bishop. ‘What the hell are you doing off watch?’ I 
said. ‘You’re just mistaken,’ he said, ‘there’s the lady 
right over there where I’m pretending I’m not look- 
ing, and Sammy Draper, who came in right ahead of 
you, is sitting down with her.’ And Sammy was sitting 
down with this girl all right. Then Gaines told me 
that he’d followed her straight to Childs from Evans- 
ton. And she came there to meet Sammy, because 
Gaines said she ate breakfast in Evanston before she 
took the train. She didn’t want another breakfast at 
a quarter to nine unless she’s like Annie Schultz. 
Annie iM 

“How do you know that Miss Bishop is the woman 
with whom Draper has been keeping company for 
the last six months?” Place said. 

“That was easy. At her apartment house in Evans- 
ton the girl at the desk told Gaines about somebody 
who was calling on Miss Bishop. From the descrip- 
tion he was Sammy all right.” 
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‘Where did Miss Bishop and Draper go after they 
left the restaurant ?’’ Place said. 

“Sammy walked with her to her office, and Gaines 
and I both followed them. Then I began to see the 
hook-up you’re working on, because Miss Bishop 
went into William Hill Banning’s office. Gaines found 
out that she’s Banning’s confidential secretary, and I 
said to him, ‘I can see now what Dr. Place is think- 
ing.’ ) 

Crawford crossed the room and tossed his ciga- 
rette into the grate. He was obviously pleased with 
his perspicacity. Place smiled. 

‘Sit down again, Crawford,” he said: “you can 
talk better when you are sitting. And now, if you will 
save the mind reading until another time, you may tell 
us what you did after following Miss Bishop to her 
office.” 

“I left Gaines there to chaperon her for the rest 
of the day, then I telephoned to Fitzmorris’s home. 
His butler told me he had gone to his office, so I went 
over there and fanned with him until a quarter to 
eleven. He still thinks I’m working out of the state’s 
attorney’s ofiice”—Crawford grinned—“‘and he’s al- 
ways friendly to the boys from headquarters.” 

‘What did you talk about?” 

‘Nothing important: calling on him was the easiest 
way to keep an eye on him.” 

“You say you left Fitzmorris at a quarter to 
eleven?” 
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“Yes. I had to get down to my place to clear with 
the boys on your other suspects.” 

“By the way, Crawford, let us go back a bit: was 
there any connection between this Draper and Fitz- 
morris before Draper was arrested in the Cicero 
shooting ?”’ Place’s manner gave the question em- 
phasis. 

Crawford regarded the ceiling again in careful 
thought. 

“T don’t know for sure,” he said slowly, “‘but there 
easily could have been a connection. Draper, as I told 
you, was playing with the McLaren beer mob, and 
Fitzmorris is suspected in some quarters of having 
been the go-between for McLaren and Joseph Hen- 
derson. Henderson operated three breweries before 
prohibition. Two years ago they were opened again 
by McLaren and his mob and lasted about six months; 
then the agents knocked them off. But they made a 
million while they were going, and Fitz is said to 
have got a nice cut from both sides. He wasn’t impli- 
cated in the trial, but—oh, well, maybe I’m talking 
out of turn. Anyway, it’s possible that Draper and 
Fitzmorris met at that time, if the story’s true.” 

Place looked at me, and his eyes gleamed with 
satisfaction. 

“You can thank Crawford for saving you a large 
labour,” he said. “If that story is true we can write 
another chapter of our report—that is, we can if 
we find the report.” 
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He turned to Crawford. 

‘Do you think you can find persons to substantiate 
that rumour?” 

“Tl try. We might catch Sammy and give him the 
works. I could scare him plenty, because he still thinks 
I’m working out of headquarters, too.” 

He smiled happily as if he were envisioning the 
scene wherein young Draper was being plied briskly 
with all the furniture related to the third degree as 
practised in Chicago. 

Place shook his head. 

‘No, not yet. We should give the game away. But 
we must keep a watchful eye on him for a few days.” 

“I thought you’d like to keep in touch with Sammy, 
Doctor, so I told Gravena to tail him for the rest of 
the day. Gravena came in to report that he couldn’t 
get anything on Clyde that we didn’t know already, 
so I didn’t see much use in wasting a man.” 

‘That was shrewd.” 

Place was silent then, absorbed with the revela- 
tions. 

“Tf we could stop here,”’ he said at last, ‘“‘this case 
would make sense; all the rules apply. But’’—rue- 
fully—‘‘you may now tell us, Crawford, about the 
things that do not fit the pattern. Why not account 
for Thomas Chance?” 

“Yes,” Crawford said, “he’s the other one. And 
while I don’t know what kind of a pattern you have 
in mind, Dr. Place, I’d say anyway that he fits it.” 
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With this feeler he cocked an inquiring, hopeful 
eye at Place. 

“You are at liberty to guess, so long as your specu- 
lations do not intrude upon your investigations.” 

Crawford accepted the reproof with equanimity. 

““Chance was easy,” he said. “I sent Waite to look 
him up. Chance’s butler told Waite (for a twenty- 
dollar bill) that Chance went out about ten o’clock 
Saturday night in a taxi. Waite found the driver 
through the office of the taxi company, and the driver 
remembered that he took his fare up to a place on 
Diversey Boulevard. That’s where Madge Quigley 
lives.” 

The narrator paused to let this significant intelli- 
gence have its full effect. He seemed surprised when 
Place asked: 

“Well, who is Madge Quigley?” 

“You haven’t heard of Madge? Doctor, you don’t 
know your Chicago. Madge is one of the gals. Eus- 
tace Peabody used to play with her. Eustace packed 
her off to Europe when his wife threatened to name 
her as corespondent in her divorce. She’s been back 
for about three months. Her husband, Del Quigley, 
is serving two years at Atlanta on account of seven 
thousand gallons of whisky that got out of a govern- 
ment warehouse. Madge and Del used to run a smart 
roadhouse up on the north shore, and Del never was 
a jealous husband; he considered it bad business.” 

“Was this Del Quigley an independent boot- 
legger?” 
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Crawford beamed at him with amiable triumph. 

“No, that’s why I said that this fits the pattern. 
Del and Madge had a hook-up with the McLaren 
mob—that’s McLaren territory. Del was sent up be- 
fore they bumped off McLaren. But now there was a 
story in the papers the other day that Madge was go- 
ing to reopen the old roadhouse, and Del won’t be 
out of the pen until late next fall.” 

“Do you know if Chance sees this woman fre- 
quently ?”’ 

Crawford grinned. 

‘The elevator operator told Waite that he calls as 
regularly as the postman. He camouflages under the 
name of ‘Mr. Stout of Milwaukee.’ ” 

“What time did Chance get home Saturday night 
or Sunday morning?” 

“His butler didn’t know, because Chance told him 
not to wait up for him, but the elevator operator at 
Madge’s place said he left the apartment before three 
o’clock.”’ 

‘Where was he Sunday?” 

‘“He was home Sunday morning and afternoon, but 
he was out Sunday night. But he was in early—the 
butler told Waite he came in about eleven o’clock and 
seemed worried.” 

‘Where was he this morning?” 

“At his office since nine o’clock, and I sent Waite 
back to tail him for the rest of the day—or as long 
as you want him watched.” 


“You said that Madge Quigley planned to reopen a 
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roadhouse. Does that mean that she will renew the 
contact with the late McLaren’s bootlegging crew?” 

“She'll have to—if she ever dropped it—because 
the roadhouse is in McLaren territory; that is, it’s 
in Garrity territory. Floyd Garrity was McLaren’s 
lieutenant, and he picked up the business where Mc- 
Laren dropped it. Any roadhouse keeper, male or fe- 
male, would have to get Garrity’s permission to 
operate out in that neck of the woods.” 

Place regarded the tips of his shoes, flung out re- 
motely before him, and digested Crawford’s report 
with solemn draughts from his pipe. His spectacu- 
larly blue eyes glazed, like a quiescent hawk’s. Five 
minutes of that, and when he spoke again it was as 
if he had pushed the whole problem over the edge of 
the world. 

“And about Briggs?” he said. “Nothing incrimina- 
tory, I suppose?” 

“Nota thing,” Crawford said. “He was at a bridge 
party with his wife Saturday night and was home 
about midnight. He was home all day Sunday and 
went out Sunday night—to a meeting, he told his wife 
—but was home at eleven o’clock. Marnitz looked 
him up; it was so simple that I told him to go home 
this morning and get some sleep.” 

Place hoisted his long body out of the chair. 

“That is well,” he said, “because Marnitz and all 
the rest of your young men are going to need sleep be- 
fore the week is out. Two of them are idle now, are 


they not?” 
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“Yes, Marnitz and Jacobi.” 

“Put one of them to watch Fitzmorris, and you 
and your remaining man keep in touch with me. Be 
ready to travel on short notice.”’ 

“Jacobi will tail Fitzmorris, Marnitz and I’ll be 
ready, Doctor.” 

‘‘And you will keep in close touch with Miss Bishop, 
Draper, and Chance.” 

“We'll know everything except what they’re think- 
ing.” 

When Crawford had gone I asked an anxious 
question: 

“Why are you forgetting about Corson and Ban- 
ning ?” 

“I am not forgetting them,” Place said. “In fact, 
I’m so far from forgetting them that you and I are 
going to investigate them personally.” 

There seemed to be nothing important for me to 
say, so I waited for Place’s valedictory. 

‘‘Porth’s murder gave you unpleasant sensations, 
Tracy,” he said, ‘and this case has only started. I 
promise you an orgy of shudders.” 

Then he returned to his book. 


Chapter Eleven 
DANGER 


THE next two days brought new facts to light with- 
out giving any definite shape to our problem. Place 
was a dynamic investigator; no lead was too trivial 
for him to follow, no theory too bizarre for his 
serious consideration. He said: 

“We will keep going, Tracy, and when we get 
enough facts together a pattern is bound to show 
through them. We are fortunate in one thing: We 
know beyond reasonable doubt that our criminal is 
one of these seven persons we are watching. I feel 
that the process of elimination will start before long.” 

Place had decided that he and I would watch Cor- 
son and Banning. At noon on Monday he called Ban- 
ning on the telephone and made an appointment with 
him for 2 p. M. Place remarked that Banning sounded 
harassed by the uncertainty of the situation and was 
eager to help us with our investigation. He informed 
him that the coroner of Walworth County had 
ordered an inquest into Porth’s death for Tuesday. 
Place and I were not called, but Banning would have 
to appear. The sheriff was ready to request Gover- 
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nor Zimmerman of Wisconsin to demand Hilary 
Crandall’s extradition from California as soon as he 
arrived there. 

“Let the sheriff occupy himself with extraditing 
Crandall,” Place said. “It will keep him from getting 
under our feet. A country sheriff is an easy object to 
trip over when you are working in the dark as we 
ares, 

Clyde, Corson, and Chance called up before we left 
the apartment on the way to Banning’s office. Clyde 
and Corson were solicitous; Chance wanted to know 
if there was any danger of Porth’s murder stirring up 
the Chicago papers and whether we were keeping an 
eye on Fitzmorris’s movements. Place was suave and 
unenlightening. 

When we arrived at Banning’s office we found that 
he had broken his appointment with us and had just 
left for Rockford, Illinois, some eighty-five miles 
northwest of Chicago. Miss Bishop explained that 
he had tried to get us on the telephone when he de- 
cided to leave, but our line had been busy. 

“Did he get a sudden call to Rockford?” Place 
asked. 

The girl was certain he had not. She believed he 
had made an abrupt decision to take the trip on busi- 
ness of which she knew nothing. 

“He seemed worried about something, Dr. Place,” 
she said seriously. “Perhaps it was this terrible busi- 
ness out at Lake Geneva, but somehow I got the im- 
pression it had something to do with his trip to Rock- 
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ford, because when he left he seemed relieved, as 
though he had stopped worrying and had made up 
his mind to go and get something over with. Perhaps 
I’m just imagining it, but that is the way it struck 
me.”’ 

I could see that Margaret Bishop was glad to have 
somebody to talk to. Place answered her gently: 

“My dear Miss Bishop, I am glad to know how 
you are impressed. A woman’s intuition, you know, 
is keener than a man’s. Tell me, what train did Mr. 
Banning take?” 

“He didn’t take the train. He brought his. car 
in town this morning and drove out to Rockford. He 
usually takes the train. I believe it is quicker.” 

“Ts there anyone in Mr. Banning’s private office?” 
Place asked suddenly. 

Margaret Bishop paused, her thin, sensitive lips 
parted in uncertainty. I knew Place was watching her 
closely. 

“Yes, sir,” she said after a fleeting hesitation. “Mr. 
Fitzmorris is in there. He came to see Mr. Ban- 
ning just as he left and hasn’t gone yet.” 

Place thanked her, and as we left he said: 

“T rather think Fitzmorris came to see Miss Mar- 
garet Bishop and was very glad to find his friend 
Banning going—or gone.” 

On the way out we saw Jacobi and Gaines loitering 
near the entrance to the giant pile of steel and stone 
where Banning had his offices. Place smiled in satis- 


faction. 
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We went directly to Corson’s office, walking rapidly 
through the congestion of the loop, for it was an un- 
pleasant day, with a cold, moisture-laden wind blow- 
ing in from Lake Michigan. Place said: 

“Fitzmorris is much concerned about Margaret 
Bishop, and I do not think it is merely because he 
knows her to be treading on dangerous ground in her 
association with Sammy Draper. He is on dangerous 
ground himself, and perhaps he considers Miss 
Bishop or her gun-toting swain as one of the dan- 
gers. I wish we knew what any one of those three is 
thinking, Tracy. 

“And Chance is mightily concerned about Fitz- 
morris, but no more than I am! Corson is our next 
customer. Whom is he wondering about 2” 

We were at the entrance to the building where 
Corson had his office. As though in answer to Place’s 
question George Corson stepped from the elevator 
and stopped short before us. 

“Hello,” he said, “I was just on my way to Ban- 
ning’s office. Our valiant leader is upset, Dr. Place. I 
was going over to cheer him up. God knows he needs 
1b)? 

“No use,” Place replied. ‘We have just come from 
there. He has gone out of town. Left a few minutes 
ago.” 

‘Where is he going?” 

‘“He did not say. Miss Bishop could not tell us.” 

I was mildly surprised at Place’s dissimulation. 
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‘Oh, well, let’s go up to my cubbyhole and smoke a 
cigar. Realty is drowsy this afternoon.” Corson’s in- 
vitation was cordial. 

We found his private office to be an oasis of quiet- 
ness in the midst of a terrifying expanse of steno- 
graphers, young salesmen, and subdivision maps. 

With a cigar of private importation between his 
teeth Place remarked that he was baffled by the events 
of the last thirty-six hours. 

Corson puffed reflectively, while I wondered if 
Place would tell him of the theft of our documents. I 
had not long to wonder. 

“You know these men pretty well, Mr. Corson,” 
he said. “I wish I could have your complete support 
in my work.” 

He paused, and Corson’s heavy, handsome features 
registered a mild interest. Place continued: 

“Just last night somebody broke into our apart- 
-ment while I was out at Lake Geneva and stole the 
original papers from which we made up that report.” 

Corson’s face was not a particularly mobile one, 
but surprise was written large upon it. I could have 
sworn it was genuine surprise. 

“What?” he cried. ‘Broke into your apartment! 
When? Do you know?” 

“You are thinking exactly what I thought,” said 
Place. “It was late enough to have been the same per- 
son or persons who killed Porth.” 

Corson’s fingers drummed on the arms of his chair, 
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and his cigar glowed hotly as he drew deep inhala- 
tions through it. Place leaned a little forward when 
he next spoke. 

“Now you can see why I want your help, Mr. Cor- 
son. This thing is striking very close to home!” 

“How can I help, Doctor?” 

“By being entirely frank with us. For instance, by 
telling us where you were at two o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing.” 

“I told you I was——” 

Place raised an imperious hand, breaking into Cor- 
son’s speech. 

“You told us you were at home asleep. But one of 
my men called you on the telephone for five minutes 
and no one answered. I am afraid, Corson, that your 
story needs revision.” 

The man was greatly agitated. His fingers twitched 
against the chair, and he swallowed three or four 
times rapidly. His face, though handsome, was not 
healthy looking. It was unpleasant now, under the 
stress of some consuming emotion. 

“And the telephone rings practically in your 
room.” 

“So you’ve been spying about my house, have you?” 
Corson’s voice was like a snarl. He seemed about to 
shriek out a malediction from the depths of some re- 
pressed hatred. It reminded me of drug addicts I had 
seen, shattered by lack of morphine. 

Suddenly Corson regained control of himself. 

‘Sorry, Doctor,” he said. “My nerves are all fraze 
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zled. I’m as bad as Banning about this business, or 
worse. Your man may have been given the wrong 
number when he called—such things have been known 
to happen—or I may have slept through it. And be- 
sides, that was long after Porth’s murder. What dif- 
ference does it make where I was?” 

“Come to think of it, I do not know that it makes 
any,” Place answered, to my increasing bewilder- 
ment. “‘By the way, are you going out to the inquest 
to-morrow?” 

“T hadn’t thought of it. Is there any reason why I 
should go?” 

“None at all. That literal-minded sheriff will tell 
what he knows, and I am afraid an equally literal- 
minded coroner’s jury will recommend that a murder 
warrant be issued for your brother-in-law.” 

“Efow much does the sheriff know?” 

“Efe knows that Crandall and Porth, when last 
seen together by Mr. Banning, had just finished a 
heated argument concerning the old Dutchman’s 
daughter. It will be a farmer’s jury; you can figure out 
the result as well as I can.” 

‘Perhaps I ought to be there, for Hilary’s sake, 
although Banning will do everything possible in his 
interest. Suppose he is charged with murder, Doctor, 
will it be dangerous for him? I mean, is there any pos- 
sibility that he will be tried—and convicted ?” 

‘Not if the district attorney knows as much as we 
do. If Mr. Banning were sure Crandall was in dan- 
ger, he would lay all the cards on the table—and end 
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the C. V. C.’s chances of doing any constructive 
work! But he would have to be very sure before he 
would do such a thing.” : 

‘Yes,’ Corson concurred, “he would have to be 
very sure. He is that kind.” 

We talked of other things for a while, and I was 
surprised at Corson’s perfect control of himself after 
the outburst we had just witnessed. When we finished 
our cigars and rose to go he said he had about decided 
to be present at the inquest at Elkhorn. Place said it 
would probably look better if some member of Cran- 
dall’s family were there. We parted on the best of 
terms. 

As the afternoon was almost gone we decided to go 
‘straight to the University Club. Place wanted to bowl 
a few games before dinner. He needed moments of 
active physical exertion, free from the nervous ten- 
sion under which he was labouring. The strain of the 
last few days had told upon him, although the casual 
observer would not have noticed any deviation from 
his usual grave, austere manner. 

He bowled badly, but he did not mind. After I had 
beaten him for the fourth time he smiled with mock 
malice, saying: 

“Now I will get even with you, Tracy. I am going 
to spend the evening in the club library, as it is evi- 
dent that I need a rest. You will do work enough for 
both of us. We are not making much headway in our 
frontal attack on this mystery, so we will try a flank. 
ing movement. You will get to work again on our 
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original investigation. When we find who is the good 
angel for the McLaren beer syndicate we may find 
the man responsible for Porth’s murder. Instead of 
trying to replace the lost documents we will make all 
speed to discover to whose doorstep they were lead- 
ing us. I suspect that, whoever that person may be, he 
knows the side-door entrances to the prohibition di- 
rector’s office and the state’s attorney’s sanctum 
sanctorum. Look over some more abandoned brew- 
eries and find who holds the golden keys that open 
them—to the right parties.” 

“But,” I protested, “it won’t do much good to find 
out who that higher-up is! Suppose he is Fitzmorris, 
or Chance, or Banning himself! What can we do to 
him without evidence to convict? Just last week you 
were telling me to go slowly and sew everything up 
tight behind me. Otherwise we'll merely be finding out 
things that a lot of other Chicagoans know—and we 
won't be able to do anything at all about it.”’ 

We were in one of the small writing rooms, with no 
one near us. Place’s short red moustache bristled, as 
it always did when he was angry or scornful. I had 
grown to know that infallible sign, undoubtedly the 
result of a slight involuntary stiffening of the upper 
lip. 

“My dear Tracy,” he said, “we can do one of two 
things: Either forget we are investigators and move 
to California or Europe, where the chances are no 
one would bother to follow us, or else push this work 
through to a swift conclusion. I prefer the latter 
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course. But we cannot go on working as we were 
working before Porth was shot and our apartment 
entered. Do you believe for a minute that the gang 
we are fighting will let things rest where they are 
now? If they see us going ahead, there will be more 
shooting—unless we act quickly and luck is with us. I 
told you last night that we would let matters drift for 
a while, but that was before we knew somebody had 
paid a visit at our apartment. 

‘Do you not know’’—he spoke with a studied care- 
lessness of tone—“‘that in all probability we are under 
surveillance at the present moment? When we finish 
supper and you go out to continue your researches 
among the beer gentry you will probably be followed. 
Oh, no, I do not think anybody will blow your head off 
with a sawed-off shotgun. Not to-night, at any rate. 
They will wait until they know for sure just what we 
intend to do and how much progress we are making.” 

I tried to smile my indifference, but I did not need a 
mirror to tell me that it was a sickly smile. 

“So no doubt it has already occurred to you,” Place 
continued, “‘to make sure that your .38 is loaded and 
accessible, although a .38 is a mere toy to the bad men 
of this city. And you are probably thinking, as I am, 
that it would be wise to go from here straight to a 
theatre in a cab, buy a ticket, walk in where every- 
body can see you, and walk right out through one of 
the emergency exits. Then you will be more or less 
free for the evening, barring accidents.” 

“Do you really suppose ” T began. 
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“T prefer not to suppose; I prefer to be as safe as 
possible under the known circumstances,” he said 
sharply. ‘“And moreover there are others connected 
with this diabolical committee who are in as much 
danger as you and I—and probably more.” 

By tacit agreement we ate dinner without discus- 
sing the affairs of the C. V. C. After dinner Place said 
good-bye to me with an awkward emphasis which con- 
vinced me, more than his explicit warning, that the 
situation held grave dangers. 

‘““Remember, you are going to the theatre, John,” 
he said. 

He was not the kind that calls men by their first 
names easily. Once before he had called me by mine, 
and that was when my father died. That and the pres- 
ent occasion had been his nearest approach to any 
oral expression of sympathy or solicitude. I went out 
and climbed into my cab, looking furtively about me 
on the crowded avenue as I did so. 


Chapter Twelve 
WHISPERS IN A SPEAK-EASY 


I TooK Place’s suggestion, throwing anybody who 
might have been following me off my trail by the sim- 
ple ruse of buying a ticket to a theatre and slipping 
quietly out of one of the side exits. 

There was a busy evening ahead of me. First I 
found Crawford, by luck more than anything else, in 
a speak-easy far out in the “Valley,” where I went in 
the knowledge that I should find at least a couple of 
beer racketeers killing time and picking up stray bits 
of information concerning the trade. It was a smoky, 
gaudily decorated place over a shabby drug store, 
with all the artificial aids to illicit mystery that can be 
imparted by locked doors, peepholes, and heavily cur- 
tained windows. 

Crawford seemed surprised to see me—perhaps a 
little dismayed that I should find him so far from his 
headquarters when Place or I might have wished to 
reach him at short notice. 

He told me, apologetically, that he was following 
up leads on Fitzmorris that he hoped might be useful. 
I pretended to disapprove, and when I saw that his 
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complacency had been jolted a bit I asked point-blank 
if he had really found anything we wanted to know. 
Thus put to the test he poured out a mass of miscel- 
laneous information concerning Fitzmorris’s parti- 
cipation in enterprises on the shady side of the law. I 
was practically certain that the fellow had merely 
been satisfying his own curiosity about the lawyer or 
had hoped to pick up incriminating evidence that 
might some day be of benefit to him; but that fact did 
not make his discoveries less valuable to us. 

He told me that certain members of the McLaren 
mob, now captained by Floyd Garrity, who had been 
brought up in Scarface Capone’s school, were on inti- 
mate terms with Fitzmorris but were never seen near 
the latter’s office. 

“When a racketeer has business with a criminal 
lawyer like this Fitzmorris and doesn’t go to his office 
it means he doesn’t want it noised around,” the young 
man said sagely. ‘““Tony Scarlotti was in here a half 
hour ago with a snootful. I pumped him a while— 
asked him if he knew any good breweries for rent. He 
thought I was kidding, which I was, but told me to 
get a good fixer like Fred Fitzmorris and send him 
to somebody with a plant that’s out of work. 

“Flas he got anything to recommend him?’ I 
asked as innocent as I could. 

** ‘Go take a look at Garrity’s garageful of Cadil- 
lacs,’ he says. ‘‘He didn’t get ’em out of his fruit shop, 
did he? Ever hear of the old Cloverleaf Brewery?’ 

“Well, he began to get nervous about then, even if 
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he was drunk, so I knew he’d spilled something he 
was afraid of.” 

Crawford gave me a knowing wink to impress me 
with his perspicacity, and I knew the “Valley” well 
enough to realize that gangsters had been taken on 
rides for telling less than Tony Scarlotti had told to 
an outsider that evening. I wondered if the green and 
gold booth where we sat had ears and if our conversa- 
tion had been overheard. 

“Come on, Crawford,” I said, “let's get back near 
headquarters. The boss may be looking for us.” 

He was not sorry to leave, for the very sobriety of 
the speak-easy had begun to oppress both of us. It 

may have been merely a lull in the festivities, but when 
a racketeer’s hangout is quiet there is apt to be some- 
thing moving under the surface. 

Out on the street, away from the fat, slightly 
foreign-looking gentlemen who had sat near us with 
bored smiles on their faces and oiled automatics in 
their pockets, I upbraided Crawford for sticking his 
nose into dangerous places unnecessarily when he was 
working for us. 

“Does everybody know what Tony knows—what 
you told me to-night?” I asked. 

“If they do they keep it quiet. I never heard about 
the Cloverleaf plant before. That’s a new one on me. 
It has a permit to make near beer—that’s all that’s 
on the records. People know Fitzmorris has a finger 
in a lot of things, but they don’t know just where.” 

As the taxi screeched to a sudden stop and stood 
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panting, waiting for the green light to flash, I went 
over in my mind all that we knew about Fitzmorris. 
In the light of what Crawford had picked up from his 
drunken acquaintance it began to look as though this 
brilliant enigmatic lawyer was almost certainly impli- 
cated by the discoveries we had made before murder 
had thrown its shadow over the C. V. C. We had 
found that, through the intervention of some Chica- 
goan of persuasive influence, federal revenue officers 
were either lessening their vigilance or falsifying their 
reports in the case of a certain Chicago brewery. We 
had traced whole truck caravans of beer back almost, 
but not quite, to their source, and in so doing we had 
seen dimly outlined in the background a sinister figure 
whose fingers pulled the wires and rained gold into 
official pockets. We did not know the man’s name; 
we did not even know the name or location of the 
brewery involved, but for ten days or more—up until 
the raid on our apartment—we had held in our pos- 
session documents that would have jailed a dozen 
other men—truck drivers, a federal inspector, a cop 
or two, and several small merchants who lived in 
grand style beyond any indicated incomes. 

Place had insisted upon waiting until we could lay 
our hands on the higher-ups, the brains of the con- 
spiracy. And now, I thought, as the taxi danced on the 
cobblestones, there was a neat irony in the fact that 
the higher-ups whom we had been hunting had sud- 
denly turned into the hunters and were pursuing us. 
Already Porth had fallen, and to-morrow or the next 
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day it might be Place’s turn or mine. Porth’s killing 
had the appearance of being a mere incident in the 
theft of our report; the next shot fired, I felt sure, 
would have more purpose behind it. 

Crawford’s revelation had added another link to 
our chain of evidence, and only one link was missing 
now. We knew from him that Fitzmorris’s was the 
hand that made the puppets dance discreetly in the 
case of the Cloverleaf Brewery, and we knew that our 
investigation had been pointing toward just such a 
person when our papers had been stolen. It only re- 
mained to prove that Fitzmorris was actually the 
man indicated in the report. As I sat beside Craw- 
ford and listened to his egotistical chatter I felt sure 
that Fitzmorris was the man—but still in the back of 
my mind was a warning that things were not apt to 
be what they seemed in this strange series of events. 

I dropped our chief of detectives at his rooming 
house and rode on to our apartment on North Clark 
Street. Place, sprawled in his leather armchair, a 
massive German meerschaum pipe between his teeth 
and a recent Scribner's Magazine on his knee, seemed 
relieved to see me. He said: 

“As rising young criminologists, Tracy, we should 
both be interested in the outcome of The Canary 
Murder Case, one installment of which you will find 
in this magazine if you have time to read it. I have no 
idea at this point who killed the delectable young 
lady, except that it is probably the person whom we 
have least reason to suspect. That’s the way things go 
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in detective stories, and frequently in real life as well. 
The gulf between fact and fiction is not so very wide 
after all, and a good mystery story is more plausible 
than any of our Chicago crimes that the world reads 
about and never doubts for a moment. I have some- 
times thought that, just as Nature has been labouring 
for years to make a sunset as perfect as one of Tur- 
ner’s, so the criminals of the world, ever since Gabo- 
riau, have been trying to commit a crime as realistic 
as some that he imagined. 

“Why should not the fiction writer make better 
crimes than the actual murderer? In both cases the 
deed is conceived and arranged in a human brain. 
Both men are spurred by necessity—the writer by 
the necessity of making money; the murderer by the 
necessity of getting rid of somebody. But the writer 
has by far the more critical spectators; his readers 
may run into hundreds of thousands, including pro- 
fessors of all the exasperating sciences that are re- 
lated in one way or another to the method, the tools, 
or the psychology of a crime. They will have months 
perhaps years, to pick flaws in his technique. 

“And what critics must the real murderer reckon 
with? A few lumbering cops, a few busy detectives 
with grade-school educations, a state’s attorney who 
is interested chiefly in what the newspapers will say 
about him!” 

Place waved the stained amber of his pipe stem at 
me across the gloom of our study. It was typical of 
the man that he should grow excited over some aca- 
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demic conceit in the midst of crowding events that 
left him cool and appraising. 

“And consider further, Tracy,” he flung at me, 
“that the writer of a crime narrative can set his stage 
almost to suit himself. So long as he observes the 
probabilities he may do anything he likes, selecting 
and eliminating as need arises. But our actual mur- 
derer, poor fellow—he has all the illogicality of facts 
against him. Truth is stranger than fiction because it 
is wayward and does not abide by the rules. He may 
be trapped by a coincidence that ought not to have 
happened once in ten thousand times; he may walk 
away from the scene of the crime and stumble over a 
sleeping policeman who just happened to be there; 
or he may drop his initialled cigarette case for the 
first time in all his life, and thus betray his identity ! 
No, Tracy, the perfect crimes are all in books, be- 
cause that is where the only perfect environments for 
crime are found. If I were training young men to be 
detectives I should give them the masterpieces of 
crime fiction for their textbooks and tell them to look 
askance at crimes that have actually happened. 

“If I were to stop reading this magazine story now 
I could never solve it; it would be infinitely more baf- 
fling than this case we are working on, because some- 
where in this case, if we could only put our finger on 
it, something must already have happened that 
Porth’s murderer did not foresee, something that 
might betray him if we could see it in its proper per- 
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spective. And as time goes on there will be other such 
things. I hope they do not come too late! 

‘Now tell me what you have done, if anything.” 

When I had told Place of the evening’s develop- 
ments he said quickly: 

“It is a strong probability, but we cannot be certain 
yet. If we guess wrong we may never get a chance to 
guess again. To-morrow you will see if Fitzmorris 
can be tied up to the Cloverleaf Brewery. Crawford’s 
men may have more to report, and I will go day- 
dreaming about Lake Geneva myself. Now let us go 
to sleep and forget our problems.” 


Chapter Thirteen 
RESULT OF THE WHISPERS 


THE next morning Place woke me at half-past six. As 
I rubbed my eyes I saw him towering over my bed, the 
fresh sunlight making his moustache look like fine 
spun copper. I could see that he was very grave. He 
was fully dressed. 

“A little early, perhaps, but I think you had better 
get up.” With these words he turned and left the 
room. 

Twenty minutes later I sat down opposite him at 
the breakfast table. He was nearly through the meal 
and tossed a copy of the Tribune at me. 

“Read that,” he said. 

The streamer at the top of the page read: 


BEER RUNNER SLAIN IN AMBUSH 
NEW GANG WAR FEARED AS RESULT OF SHOOTING 
MCLAREN MOB BLAMED FOR FUSILLADE 
It was the old Chicago shooting story over again, 
the kind that was beginning to lose its power of-grip- 


ping the imagination. I looked up inquiringly at Place. 
“Read it all,” he said. 
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I read: 


Gangland’s artillery barked again at eleven o’clock last night 
outside a beer runners’ hangout on the edge of the “Valley” 
and claimed two new victims, the first in more than ten days. 

A racketeer of minor importance and a companion whose 
gang connections are unknown to police fell mortally wounded 
at the corner of Halsted and Twenty-second streets just after 
emerging from Joe Saramar’s saloon, each with more than a 
dozen slugs from sawed-off shotguns in his body. 

Anton Scarlotti, known as a racketeer at one time identified 
with the Saltis mob and later with independent beer runners of 
the near north side, was dead when lifted from the pavement. 
His companion, believed to be a man named Radichi, died on the 
way to the hospital. 


“Is that Crawford’s friend, Tony?” Place asked as 
he saw by my expression that I had read the name. 

“It must be,” I said. ““My God, he was killed only 
three blocks from the speak-easy where Crawford 
talked to him! And not more than an hour later!” 

The promptness of the death that had overtaken 
the luckless gangster unnerved me for a moment. The 
underworld machinery seemed like a gigantic piece of 
clockwork—a man broke the gangland code as Scar- 
lotti had done, and the wheels started to turn. They 
turned deliberately just so far, and then there was a 
spurt of flame, and the price was paid. The inevita- 
bility of it appalled me. 

Place must have had the same feeling, for he said 
savagely: 

“They do not waste time, do they? That poor fel- 
low might just as well have walked in front of a train. 
And now it is just one step from Tony to.Crawford, 
two to you, and three to me.” . 
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I made a wry face at these words. 

“You're cheerful about it, aren’t you, Doctor?” 

“IT am merely intelligent; I do not believe in laugh- 
ing at the wrong time.” 

I had no real interest in my breakfast. Place was 
striding up and down in the living room, evidently im- 
patient for me to finish. I could hear his footsteps 
thudding regularly on the thick carpet as he went 
back and forth like some gaunt animal in a cage. I 
read the rest of the story of the killing. It was full of 
vague assumptions which the reporters, spurred by 
necessity, had put in the mouths of the police; of real 
information regarding the reason for the murders it 
contained not a word. 

“Does this change our plans?” I asked when I 
joined the doctor in the next room. 

“We will be a little more careful; that is all. Iam 
going to Lake Geneva in a few minutes. The inquest 
is at nine-thirty, and I want to wander about Corson’s 
house while he is at Elkhorn. The inquest itself does 
not interest me, although I may be there for the sake 
of appearances.” 

“And am I to go ambling around Chicago where 
anybody connected with the McLaren gang can take 
a shot at me? Is that it?” I spoke chaffingly, but there 
was an undercurrent of seriousness in my question 
that Place was quick to detect. 

“No one will shoot you to-day, Tracy,” he said. 
“They would eliminate Crawford first, then you, if 
they are heading that way at all. Any rational human 
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being would do this thing in an orderly way—first 
Scarlotti, then Crawford, and then you. Then it might 
be my turn. That is the order of our involvement in 
the affairs of the McLaren mob—so far as the mob 
knows.” 

“Of course,” I countered, “I have perfect faith in 
the logic of a beer runner’s mind. He may be an un- 
couth fellow judged by social standards, but he would 
never think of being irrational. So no doubt I'll be 
perfectly safe until after they’ve bumped off Craw- 
ford. But suppose this isn’t a logical gangster—then 
what?” 

My bantering tone annoyed Place. He replied: 

“Tracy, we can only judge what is probable. We 
cannot foresee what will certainly happen. If you will 
permit me to say so, the probabilities are all that we 
need, either for your own safety or for mine. We can- 
not guard against all accidents, if we are to make any 
move at all. Do you think I would send you out to-day 
if I were not reasonably sure you would be safe? 

“Here, take an example, if you cannot understand 
it any other way. I drive sixty miles an hour on the 
right-hand side of a narrow strip of concrete, with 
other drivers going just as fast on the other side. Is 
it certain that none of them will turn over on my side 
of the road? It is not! But it is highly probable that 
they will not. On that assumption I drive with mod- 
erate safety all over the state. You do the same. So 
do thousands of others. They are reckoning on proba- 
bilities, not on certainties, which are very rare things 
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in this life. Now do you see what I mean? Are you 
willing to go out now and look into Fitzmorris’s con- 
nections with the Cloverleaf Brewery?” 

It was my turn to flare up in anger. Perhaps our 
nerves were rather too near the surface for polite 
argumentation. I had been questioning Place’s rea- 
son, nothing more, and he had thought I was baulking 
at danger. At that moment we probably came as near 
to an open break as we ever did during the strain and 
uncertainty of those days when the C. V. C. case was 
unfolding itself, only half seen and less than half un- 
derstood, under our eyes. I snapped at him: 

“If you think I was worrying about myself you're 
less of a detective than I gave you credit for being. 
I wanted to save you from your own damned theoriz- 
ing. You’ve got theories about everything, and so 
far we’ve got results from nothing!” 

Place turned on his heel and walked into the study. 
I began to regret the bitterness with which I had 
spoken; but when he returned I saw that he had 
brushed our quarrel out of his mind as one might 
brush a cobweb away. 

‘When you go out,” he said—and I noticed that it 
was “when,” not “if”—‘make sure that you know 
where Crawford is. He is trailing Fitzmorris. Get in 
touch with him at once. Arrange to call him by tele- 
phone again in an hour or an hour and a half—it 
would be best to make it something under two hours. 
Get in touch with him like that every hour or two dur 
ing the day. Make your directions absolutely plain so 
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there can be no slip; a great deal may depend upon it. 
If you are out of touch with him for an hour or more 
drop whatever you are doing and come to Lake Ge- 
neva to join me at once. You understand? If there 
is any doubt as to Crawford’s safety you are to leave 
Chicago at once. That will be your danger signal. I 
do not know what we shall do then—we will cross 
that bridge when we come to it.”’ 

Almost immediately after that Place left in the 
Stutz for Lake Geneva, it being understood that if I 
decided to join him there I should rent a car, the train 
service being irregular at that time of year. 

I sat down at the telephone and tried to get in touch 
with Crawford. He was not at his rooming house, so 
I knew I was likely to have some trouble locating him. 
I commenced systematically to call the places where 
he might be at that hour. Place had convinced me that 
I was not scheduled to be shot full of slugs at once, 
but he had also impressed me with the importance of 
watching Crawford closely as a warning signal. I 
wondered a little at Place’s calm analysis of the situ- 
ation; did he feel no natural horror at the thought of 
using Crawford in this way? Place puzzled me most 
at times like this when he was wholly the scientist, con- 
templating human lives and human motives and the 
fact of death or suffering merely as so many interest- 
ing data bearing on the problem at hand. Then I re- 
membered his evident concern for my own safety the 
night before, and I was still more puzzled. 

At the end of twenty minutes I gave up the attempt 
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to reach Crawford and decided to wait for him to 
call me. Then the telephone rang and Thomas 
Chance’s voice inquired for Place. I said the doctor 
would not be back until late afternoon. Chance hesi- 
tated; then he said‘pompously : 

“I am coming to ask you some questions, if you 
will be kind enough to wait for me. I shall be there in 
half an hour.” 

With that he rang off, and as I had no intention of 
leaving the apartment until I reached Crawford I sat 
waiting with what patience I could, wondering what 
questions this middle-aged Beau Brummel could pos- 
sibly have to ask me at eight o’clock in the morning, 
which must have been a little earlier than his usual 
hour for rising. 

As the minutes dragged away I became conscious 
of the fact that I was slightly nervous at the pros- 
pect of this interview. If Place had been there my 
feeling would have been nothing but an agreeable 
anticipation that Chance’s visit would throw some 
new light on the dark face of our problem; but I was 
doubtful of my ability to handle the interview by my- 
self. I felt keenly the total darkness in which I was 
groping and tried to comfort myself by believing that 
Place was equally bewildered even though he did not 
show it. 

My first look at Thomas Chance keyed my mind to 
a new alertness. He was obviously alarmed by some- 
thing. His long, manicured fingers twisted his waxed 
moustache in a desperate effort at nonchalance. His 
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thin, vain lips curled in a mechanical smile, and [ 
could see the pulse fluttering rapidly in his lean tem- 
ples. 

“Rather early, Mr. Chance,” I said. “If you 
haven’t had breakfast Froelig can prepare some for 
you in a moment.” 

“I have already had my coffee and toast, Mr. 
Tracy,” he replied. “That is all I take in the morn- 
ings. At my age, you know, one must watch his waist 
line if he is to keep his self-respect.” 

This last was said with a smug smirk, for he had 
one of those wasplike waists which some men are able 
to retain even beyond the fifty-year mark. 

I waited, placing the burden of further conversa- 
tion upon him. He lighted a Dimitrino cigarette and 
said: 

“I am sorry not to find Dr. Place in. I had no idea 
that his work would take him out so early. But I am 
sure your advice will be just as valuable. A very dis- 
quieting thing has happened to me, Mr. Tracy.” 

I leaned forward in polite interrogation. He seemed 
reluctant to go on. 

“Perhaps I had better tell you a little about my- 
self first,” he said, as though skirting the edge of 
some embarrassing information. ‘‘Of course this will 
be strictly entre nous. You can readily see how dis- 
tressing all this business of murders and threats and 
suspicions is to a man in my position. My business is 
built on the assumption that my connections are abso- 
lutely beyond reproach, and I have to be very careful 
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about the people I associate with. I am frank to say, 
Mr. Tracy, that I have had some misgivings on that 
score ever since I joined this committee, but as it was 
strictly a secret undertaking I felt I could go on with 
its! 

He paused. I thought that perhaps he was feeling 
the absurdity of his attitude, but his next words 
proved I was wrong. 

‘And now it has all become a matter for the police 
to pry into if they once get wind of what we have been 
doing. And not only that! There is something that 
involves me more personally, that strikes right into 
my home. I know it will seem preposterous, but you 
must believe what I tell you.” 

There was an appeal for sympathy in his small 
brown eyes. 

‘What is it?” I asked bluntly. 

“It is this, Mr. Tracy—Frederick Fitzmorris has 
called on me at my house and spent an entire evening 
trying to win my confidence. It was a terrible evening, 
Mr. Tracy!” 

If I had not risen and walked to the humidor at 
the far end of the room I should have laughed at the 
immaculate gentleman, for there was so clear an in- 
timation of outraged respectability in his tone that I 
could not keep my face straight. When I came back 
I was all seriousness—in fact, I had begun to realize 
that perhaps Thomas Chance’s farcical behaviour 
was part of some game that it was my business to un- 
derstand. 
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“Tell me about it,” I said as gravely as I could. “I 
am sorry Dr. Place isn’t here, but I’ll do my best as a 
substitute for him.” 

The more Chance thought about Fitzmorris the 
more perturbed he seemed to be. His thin nose quiv- 
ered slightly as though in a spasm of repugnance. He 
drew a fine linen handkerchief across his* clear, 
slightly tanned brow. 

“How can I tell you about it, Mr. Tracy, when you 
do not know me and my family—and Frederick Fitz- 
morris? We move in different circles. There is some- 
thing indecent about him, frankly indecent. In a busi- 
ness way I meet men like him on their own ground be- 
cause I have to, but in my private life I avoid them 
scrupulously.” 

He eyed me closely. 

“You know, don’t you, what sort of reputation 
Frederick Fitzmorris has?” 

I nodded omnisciently, wondering what new scan- 
dal I was about to hear concerning this lawyer who 
wielded such power with hands that were not notable 
for their cleanliness. 

“Please understand me, Mr. Tracy: I am not being 
snobbish; but under ordinary circumstances Frederick 
Fitzmorris would no more think of going out of his 
way to associate with me than I would with him. That 
is why I know there is something extraordinary in this 
occurrence. 

“He came to my house shortly after dinner last 
night while Mrs. Chance and I were alone and said 
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he wanted to talk with me for a minute. My poor wife 
was horrified, I am sure—she reads the papers and 
knows what sort this man is. I thank heaven she 
doesn’t know about our association on the C. V. C.! 
We retired to my study, and he grew alarmingly con- 
fidential. He asked me all sorts of questions about 
the rest of the committee, about Briggs and Clyde 
—and Banning himself. He has an unpleasant way of 
making one say things one doesn’t mean to say. When 
I tried to change the subject he said: ‘You're nervous, 
Chance, I can see that. Why shouldn’t you and I work 
together in this business? We’re both suspicious of 
some of our friends, which is only natural. N othing 
wrong about that. I’m a lawyer and acquainted with 
the seamy side of Chicago. Let’s put our heads to- 
gether and see what we can make of this matter.’ 

“Well, Mr. Tracy, he went on like that until I 
actually begged him to stop. Then he talked about 
all sorts of things there was no reason for discussing, 
and every few minutes I could see that he was leading 
the conversation back to the subject of gangs—trying 
to sound me out and see how much I knew about them, 
I think. He didn’t leave me until nearly midnight. I 
was a wreck! If it hadn’t been so late I should have 
called Dr. Place at once.” 

I did my best to quiet the ridiculous fellow, but he 
was obsessed with the idea that Fitzmorris had some 
sinister designs upon him. Before he left he made me 
promise to recount his story in detail to Place at the 
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earliest possible moment, with a request for immedi- 
ate advice. 

_ After he had gone I began to wonder if this was 
some fantastic interlude in our tragic drama or a new 
clue parading under the trappings of comedy. My 
musings were cut short by the telephone. Crawford’s 
jaunty voice told me that he would have a report 
from each of his men in an hour or two. 

““Have you anything now?” I asked. 

“Only that Fitzmorris and Chance were together 
last night until eleven twenty-five at Chance’s house. 
Then Fitz left, and Chance left half an hour later. He 
gave Gaines the slip, and we haven't located him yet.” 

“Have you read the papers?” I asked. 

“Not yet.” 

“Read them and call me at the Morrison drug- 
store not later than ten o’clock. It’s eight forty-five 
now. Better set your watch. I’ll be at the Morrison 
between nine-forty and nine-fifty. Don’t slip up. It’s 
important.” 

Before he could ask any questions I rang off and 
set out on a rather dimly defined course of investiga- 
tion of the Cloverleaf Brewery and the Garrity mob. 


Chapter Fourteen 


“NO FAULT OF OURS” 


THERE were three obvious sources of information re- 
garding Fitzmorris’s connections, if any, with the 
Cloverleaf Brewery. One was the attorney himself, a 
source which I immediately discarded. If a search into 
his movements were to disclose dealings with a beer 
mob it would be difficult to prove that it was the 
Cloverleaf Brewery specifically. Without a definite 
link between that institution and F itzmorris it would 
be impossible to prove that he was implicated in the 
initial C. V. C. report and hence in Porth’s murder 
and the burglary in our apartment. The second source 
was the McLaren or Garrity gang, which was dan- 
gerous and would not be likely to yield anything but 
trouble. The third source was the owners and lessors 
of the Cloverleaf properties: if they could be shown 
to have had dealings with Fitzmorris our case would 
be virtually complete. I would have to move cau- 
tiously, as owners of Chicago breweries are not apt to 
be entirely ignorant of the activities of their lessees, 
especially when large rentals are paid without a mur- 
mur of protest. 

It was necessary to talk to a number of men in an 
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apparently casual way before I could even learn to 
whom I should go for enlightenment, and at 10 A. M. 
I found myself in the Morrison drug store, still only 
on the threshold of my investigation. Crawford 
called punctually. A tenseness in his voice told me 
that he had read of Scarlotti’s death and understood 
its significance. 

‘Anything unusual ?”’ I asked. 

“Nothing, but you can bet I’m keeping my eyes 
open.” 

‘What reports have you got?” 

“Gaines says the girl went to work as usual. Waite 
hasn’t picked up Chance yet. Jacobi and Gravena 
haven’t reported.” 

He spoke hurriedly, running his words together, 
and I was sure an eavesdropper unfamiliar with the 
names he was speaking would have got nothing out 
of his report. But his precautions alarmed me. 

“Get this straight, Crawford,” I said. ‘‘Call me at 
eleven-thirty at the state’s attorney’s office. If there’s 
any slip I’ll be at our apartment at one o’clock. I want 
to know what Jacobi and Gravena have.” 

“QO. K.,” he said and rang off with an abruptness 
that made me think someone he distrusted had ap- 
proached him. 

I walked to the state’s attorney’s office, trying to 
keep my mind from dwelling on Crawford’s evident 
terror and on the immediate problem of saving the 
members of our committee from whatever fate was 
being prepared for them. But I felt a more immediate 
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danger pressing upon me. I might have been seen talk- 
ing to the man to whom the murdered Scarlotti had 
talked too much. 

In the sleepy dustiness of the state’s attorney’s 
office where I waited to see a young assistant named 
Gillespie, a good friend of mine and an observing fel- 
low, it seemed impossible that there might even at 
that moment be quiet, cynical eyes following my 
movements and waiting for further orders from 
somebody in the dim background of gangland. 

Gillespie was one of the few men of whom I could 
ask a direct question concerning Fitzmorris’s secret 
business ventures. I inquired what beer mob Fitzmor- 
ris was tied up with and just how he fitted into the 
picture. 

Gillespie got up and shut the door to his office. 
Then he screwed up his swarthy face in an expression 
of distaste and said: 

“John, whatever you’re driving at, lay off, and lay 
off quick! As far as this office knows, Fred Fitzmor- 
ris is a fine upright lawyer who defends poor foreign 
people against the state’s attorney and his assistants. 
This office doesn’t want to know anything else about 
Fitzmorris. Neither do you. He wouldn't raise a fin- 
ger to hurt you himself, but some of his foreign friends 
might if you went prying around. Besides, I don't 
know what gang he’s playing with, so I can’t tell you. 
If it’s a brewery racket Joe Mellanant might know. 
He can tell you who owns all the old beer properties, 
Sorry I can’t give you a steer; guess you'll have to 
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drop it and amuse yourself some other way. How’s 
our friend Doc Place? I see you with him now and 
then.” 

The last question, I knew, was meant to mark the 
end of our conversation about Fitzmorris. Five min- 
utes later I thanked Gillespie and left, knowing that 
much depended on finding Joseph Mellanant, realtor 
and industrial consultant. It lacked only five minutes 
of eleven-thirty, the hour when Crawford was to call, 
so I sat in the outer office and waited. As the girl at 
the switchboard knew me I had asked her to put the 
call, when it came, on a telephone in some empty office 
where I could speak without being overheard. 

I tried to read a day-old newspaper to while away 
the time, but was unable to concentrate on anything 
except the increasingly complex puzzle confronting 
the Citizens Vigilance Committee. It seemed like a 
perfectly arbitrary complication of events, conceived 
in some fantastically deranged brain—the threaten- 
ing letter that had suddenly broken into the quiet, 
almost scholarly progress of our organization, with 
a swift and bloody sequel in Porth’s death; the theft 
of Banning’s copy of our report; the mad illogicality 
of those four false alibis; the raid on our apartment; 
the discovery that three of our group were in secret 
communication with unsavoury characters; Banning’s 
strange trip to Rockford; Corson’s dementia of rage 
when Place accused him of duplicity; Scarlotti’s mur- 
der after a brief, indirect contact with our affairs; 
and, finally, Chance’s terror under Fitzmorris’s prob- 
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ings. It was not lack of clues that bothered us, but an 
excess of clues. No theory, however fanciful, could 
include and explain all these developments—no the- 
ory at least that we had yet hit upon. Perhaps the 
easiest occurrence to explain, and the one that had 
the least direct bearing on the C. V. C., was Scar- 
lotti’s death. I had known from Place’s manner that 
he considered that merely an annoying incident of 
Crawford’s detective work, one that might have seri- 
ous consequences, but nevertheless foreign to the 
main current of our task. 

That thought brought me to a sudden uncomforta- 
ble realization that Crawford must be long past due 
with his report. I looked at my watch; it was eleven 
forty-three—and I had told him to be sure to call me 
at eleven-thirty. 

I am not cowardly—I have long since satisfied my 
own curiosity and vanity on that point—but I admit 
that as I sat in the state’s attorney’s waiting room, 
with clerks, detectives, stenographers, lawyers, and 
an occasional prisoner passing in or out, the implica- 
tions of Crawford’s tardiness made me very unwilling 
to go out into the crowded street, even in the broad 
daylight of noon. I decided to wait a few minutes 
longer and called Joe Mellanant’s office to find out if 
he was in Chicago. He was in Cleveland and would 
not be back for three days, so that source of informa- 
tion was closed to us for the present. 

It was now eleven-fifty. I left the building, jumped 
into a cab, and went straight to our apartment. Froe- 
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lig was still there. He said there had been a call for 
me at eleven o’clock but no name had been left. 

I asked if the person who called had sounded ex- 
cited, and Froelig answered that he had sounded 
either hurried or excited, hanging up without a word 
of thanks when he learned that I was out. Perhaps it 
had been Crawford trying to tell me that he would 
not be able to call at eleven-thirty—or trying to tell 
me something more alarming than that. 

I told Froelig to prepare lunch for me because I 
was expecting an important call and could not leave 
the apartment. Crawford’s next report was due at 
one o'clock. I ate a few bites of food, but at one-thirty 
no call had come. To wait in that apartment for word 
from Crawford—or a visit from Garrity’s men— 
was not to my liking, so I slipped out through the rear 
of the building, hailed a cab, and drove to a garage 
where I knew I could hire a fast car. By two o’clock I 
was speeding north on Milwaukee Avenue toward the 
main highway leading to Lake Geneva. 

As I drove through the cluttered streets of the 
Northwest Side I knew that I was running away from 
some half-defined menace. I did not like the feeling it 
gave me. 

Although it wasted time and I was anxious to get 
to Lake Geneva before Place left, I performed all the 
common tricks for shaking a shadow. I drove through 
alleys and doubled back on my course, noticing each 
time what cars were following me. I stopped at a 
filling station and left the car to have the oil drained, 
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telling the attendant to bring it to me at a drug store 
around the corner when he was through with it. Still 
there was nothing to arouse my suspicions. Trucks, 
taxicabs, and automobiles of all makes and vintages 
streamed through the inadequate arteries leading to 
and from the loop. Sometimes a car would seem to be 
following me around a corner or two, but eventually 
it turned off into some other street, and a little flutter 
of apprehension died within me. At last, convinced 
that I was not being trailed, I headed for Lake Gen- 
eva. 

The ride quieted me somewhat. Except on Sundays 
and holidays the roads outside Chicago’s vast semi- 
circle of suburbs were not crowded at that time of 
year. I had rented an open car. I always chose a phaé- 
ton or roadster when possible, even in bad weather, 
Place and I agreeing that we could still call ourselves 
young as long as we enjoyed the rush of air against 
our faces on a long fast drive through empty roads. 

I had the top down. The sun was comfortably 
warm without being hot, and the early green of spring 
lay like a thin mist of colour on the fields and woods. 
Gradually the joy of driving took complete possession 
of my mind as the tires hummed on smooth white con- 
crete and the car purred over the hilltops without a 
click of protest from the motor. 

I rolled through the town of Lake Geneva, past the 
grotesquely horizontal hotel designed by Frank 
Lloyd Wright, and turned into County Highway E. 
As I drove past Banning’s gate my sunny, carefree 
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mood dropped from me and a sense of the stark real- 
ity of our situation took its place. Only three nights 
ago, in the large silent house beyond those formal 
flower beds and gracefully curving gravel roadways, 
Oscar Porth had been shot to death, and now six men 
who had been working harmoniously to stem Chica- 
go’s flood of crime were sinking deeper and deeper 
into a mire of mutual suspicion and fear. I drove on 
to Corson’s estate, lying bright and tidy in the sun- 
light. Place’s Stutz in the driveway was a reassuring 
sight. 

The house was one of those large, loose-jointed 
affairs of brick and wood built in the late ’nineties and 
added to from time to time until it sprawled over the 
lawn like an overgrown cottage, with low roofs, 
glassed-in porches, and innumerable wings. It was 
cheerful with white paint and green blinds. 

The butler, Partridge, answered the doorbell and 
led me directly into the study where Place was sitting 
in a red leather armchair, pipe in mouth and eyes half 
shut. 

“Tt is about time,” he said. “I have been expecting 
you for not less than half an hour. Did you have trou- 
ble with the car?” 

I tried not to look surprised, but I could think of 
no reason why Place should have been expecting me. 

“One of the men working on Porth’s history,” he 
said in answer to my unspoken question, “was here 
about noon and said he could not reach Crawford 
with his report, although he had arranged to call him 
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at a certain time. That led me to believe that you also 
must have missed connections—so I have been ex- 
pecting you. And I was beginning to fear that you 
might have waited too long. Now that you are here I 
would give a great deal to know if Crawford is alive 
at this moment.” 

Then with an abrupt change of subject: 

‘‘What did you learn about Fitzmorris?” 

T explained briefly about Chance’s visit and how my 
investigation had reached a temporary impasse with 
Joe Mellanant’s absence from Chicago, following 
that with an account of the precautions I had taken 
on leaving the city. 

Place was silent while I talked. His clear blue eyes 
seemed fixed on the top of a marble urn in the broad 
hall; I knew that he was not really thinking about 
what I was telling him. 

“Very good, Tracy,” he said as I finished. “What 
it amounts to is that you are safe and Crawford is 
missing; perhaps he has been removed from the pic- 
ture entirely. Our work has not been advanced by 
your morning’s activities—through no fault of 
yours.” 

He paused as though considering some esoteric sig- 
nificance in his own words. 

“Through no fault of yours,” he repeated, his 
moustache bristling belligerently. Then he broke into 
one of his phrenetic tempests of oratory that were so 
surprising in a character of such grave restraint. 

“This whole devilish business started through no 
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fault of yours, Tracy, or mine! Porth was shot in the 
dead of night through no fault of ours, and the mur- 
derer walked away—he might have walked off the 
face of the earth for all we can make of it. It is no 
fault of ours—that is the hellish part of it! We have 
not stopped it. We cannot stop it. I have a feeling in 
my bones that more blood will be spilled—and it will 
be no fault of ours! It may be any one of us, and there 
is nothing we can do to stop it! It is like seeing some- 
one going over Niagara in a boat—we are helpless— 
we should be wiser to shut our eyes and not look at it 
Stal. 

He had risen to his feet during this tirade and was 
striding about the room, his long arms gesticulating 
ferociously. Then as quickly as it had come over him 
his fury of frustration subsided; he smiled a tentative 
apology and sat down once more. 

“Part of your duty, Tracy, is to be present when I 
blow off steam,” he said. ‘‘Now I will tell you what I 
gathered this morning toward our pitiful store of in- 
formation.” 


Chapter Fifteen 
PARTRIDGE’S STORY 


“THEY got together the six longest sets of whiskers 
in Walworth County and called them a coroner’s ; 
jury,” Place said. “That great lanky sheriff told 
what he knew; Banning told about what he told us 
—a little less, perhaps; and I told whatever occurred 
to me that was wholly irrelevant to the case. The 
coroner’s physician explained in detail why Porth 
died when a .32 calibre bullet tore through his left 
ventricle, and on the strength of all that the six sets of 
whiskers recommended that Hilary Crandall be held 
for trial. Then the thing was all over. 

“As it looks now, Crandall will be brought to trial 
as soon as the State of Wisconsin can lay its hands on 
him, and God alone knows what a trial jury will do to 
him. In Illinois he would be acquitted; in Wisconsin 
I am not so sure.” 

“But surely,” I interposed, “before that we will 
have other facts!” 

“Certainly, but will they be facts that we can lay 
before a jury? For instance, here is a fact, a step in 
our process of elimination of suspects: 

“After the inquest I dashed over here to chat with 
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Peter Partridge, a butler whose alliterative name is 
not his only claim to immortality. He is a fine old fel- 
low. He is still grieving for his dead mistress, the 
dowager Crandall, who died last fall, though he has 
been able to transfer a fair amount of his affection 
to her daughter and son and son-in-law. Her daugh- 
ter, Corson’s wife, is now in Europe. He is full of a 
most touching loyalty; perhaps I took advantage of 
it when I hurried back here before anybody else from 
Elkhorn could reach him and announced that George 
Corson had been charged with murdering Porth. I 
intended to tell him later that I got George and Hil- 
ary mixed up—it is all in the family, anyway. 

“T thought Partridge would pass into a coma. He 
considers himself a representative of the fine old 
Crandall family, and this seems to be the first mur- 
der that has soiled its scutcheon. If that man was not 
sincerely and deeply shocked I am no judge of human 
nature or butlers or anything else. I let him gulp a bit 
and brush the tears out of his eyes and look soulfully 
at that portrait of the dowager Crandall over the 
mantelpiece. Then I remarked that it looked very 
much as though Corson would be found guilty, too, 
as he did not seem to have any alibi.” 

Place rose and strode up and down in front of the 
fire again. At the wide arch leading into the hallway 
he satisfied himself that we were not being over- 
heard. The act was instinctive, rather than an 
indication that there was any real danger of eaves- 
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I could see that Place was deeply interested in what 
he was about to tell me; perhaps he was slightly puz- 
zled by it as well. He seemed to be holding a thought 
up and looking at it curiously, a scientist examining 
a specimen. Presently he said: 

‘And here is what I do not entirely understand. 
When I said ‘Mr. Corson will be found guilty,’ Par- 
tridge looked at me like a man who has seen the devil 
appear before him, horns, hoofs, tail, and all. His 
eyes almost popped out of his head. I would take my 
oath, Tracy, that up until that moment Peter Par- 
tridge had never thought that Corson could by any 
stretch of the imagination be a murderer or that any- 
body else could possibly think him guilty. It was the 
first time that he had ever associated murder with 
Corson, and I rather think the shock brought Par- 
tridge’s real self to the surface. He was a splendid 
figure as he defended Corson. This is what he told 
me, briefly: 

‘Corson has not been very well lately. For the last 
four or five months he has been a very nervous man. 
Incidentally, you remember his flare-up in his office 
the other day? That is understandable in the light of 
what Partridge tells me. 

“Corson has been a neurotic case recently. For 
weeks he could not sleep. Partridge seems to have 
been as devoted as a mother during his periods of in- 
somnia. To hear the old fellow talk, one would think 
Corson was almost a hospital case. But finally he 
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started taking veronal. It is mildly habit forming, 
you know, not like morphine and cocaine, but still 
dangerous under certain psychological conditions. 
But Partridge, like many other old-fashioned people, 
thinks its use is as disgraceful as surrendering to a 
powerful drug.” 

I broke in with an observation of my own: 

““A user may become dependent upon it, mentally 
rather than physically, just as men become dependent 
upon coffee or tobacco. I read a book on drugs last 
year, and that is one of the things I remember from 
its? 

‘Keep on reading, Tracy. It is good for the mind,” 
Place replied a trifle acidly, piqued at my interrup- 
tion. “But the point at present is that to Partridge 
veronal is something vicious that has taken a grip on 
Corson, a thing to be ashamed of and to be fought 
in secret. You see what I mean? The butler is trying 
to shield his master from the public scorn (or the 
public sympathy) that attaches to a drug addict. And 
the only thing that could pry this information out of 
him was the belief that Corson was about to be 
proved a murderer. 

“Partridge made a very fine moral distinction 
there, and he made it with admirable dispatch. He 
decided it was better to be known as a veronal addict 
than to be known (and possibly convicted) as a 
killer. That fellow interests me, Tracy; he sees prob- 
lems of conduct as conflicts between all black and all 
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white. He is a fundamentalist, a dogmatist. And just 
for that reason I am convinced that everything he 
has told me is true. 

“At eight o'clock last Saturday night Partridge 
brought Corson a glass of hot water, as he had fre- 
quently done during the last month. Partridge knew 
where the veronal tablets were; he got them down 
from the bathroom cabinet and said: ‘How many 
grains, Mr. Corson? Do you think half a tablet will 
do, sir?’ He had asked that before, hoping Corson 
would cut down on the regular five-grain dose. Hop- 
ing against hope, it seems. Corson told him he wanted 
a five-grain tablet, and when Partridge had put that 
in the glass of water he took another tablet and 
added it with the remark that he was very nervous. 
Partridge saw him drink the solution. A short while 
later, when he passed the door, he heard Corson’s 
heavy, drugged breathing within.” 

“So,” I said eagerly, “that’s why Corson never 
woke up when Crawford called at one thirty. Simple, 
isn’t it?” 

“Very simple,” Place responded, ‘‘as simple as the 
answer to any perplexing problem once you have 
heard it. It explains why Corson went into a maniacal 
rage the other day when I accused him of being out 
when Crawford called. He had a perfectly sound 
alibi—but he could not use it because he was ashamed 
to admit that he had resorted to drugs. He did not 
want us to go to Partridge and find the truth. His 
rage was the result of injured pride and impotence to 
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clear himself. Psychologically, it was very natural, 
Tracy. 

“It is fortunate I happened to take just the course 
I did with Partridge. Otherwise we might have been 
floundering around for days with Corson as a sus- 
pect.” 

He rose with a slight outward gesture of one hand 
that blotted Corson from the picture. 

It was now mid-afternoon. The wind had shifted 
abruptly from southwest to northwest, and a bank 
of cold gray clouds had crept across half the sky. 
Without warning the April landscape looked dark 
and forbidding; the lake was black with flurries of 
wind. I shuddered slightly as I thought of driving 
back to Chicago without knowing what fate had over- 
taken Crawford or what was awaiting us. Place 
sensed my foreboding and became strictly business- 
like on the instant. 

“Come on, Tracy,” he said. “I must say good-bye 
to the estimable Peter Partridge and warn him to be 
discreet about what he tells, just as a matter of form. 
He will do whatever he thinks it right to do, anyhow. 
Then we must go next door and see what has hap- 
pened to Banning. He piques my curiosity. We will go 
in the Stutz. One of Crawford’s men can pick up your 
hired car.” 

As we approached Banning’s gateway Place drove 
very slowly. Almost at the great stone pillars that 
guarded the entrance he stopped the car and alighted. 
The private roadway was soft from spring rains. 
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Place studied the tire tracks in the mud for a mo- 
ment. Then he said: 

“He turned southwest toward Walworth, which 
means he was not going direct to Chicago. Perhaps he 
is off on another mysterious mission to Rockford. See, 
those are his tires; they are six-and-a-half or seven- 
inch balloons. All the rest are smaller—the sheriff’s 
or coroner’s cars, perhaps. Well, since the bird has 
flown there is no use going in to look at the nest.” 

We drove back to Chicago under a darkening and 
stormy sky, saying little as we went. 

Place stopped at the Edgewater Beach Hotel. It 
was quite dark now. 

“Before we go any further let us see if the track is 
clear ahead,” he remarked casually as we strolled in- 
to the lobby. I knew what he meant. We called our 
apartment. There was no answer, which showed that 
Froelig had departed; if anything had aroused his 
suspicions he would have stayed until our return. 
After ascertaining that Crawford was not in his 
rooms, or at least that he did not answer the tele- 
phone, I called Lieutenant Connelly of the detective 
bureau. He told me there had been no killings that 
day. 

“But it’s only six-thirty,” he added grimly. 

“We have taken the simple precautions,” Place ob- 
served. “Perhaps we have alarmed ourselves un- 
necessarily, perhaps not. At any rate, let us go to our 
apartment; the chances are we shall get there.” 

As we walked rapidly from our garage into the 
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electric glares and black windy shadows of North 
Clark Street I had my hand on the gun in my over- 
coat pocket, but I doubt if Place even thought of feel- 
ing for his. More likely he realized that a revolver is 
no more protection against Chicago’s gangland fire 
than it would be against a bolt of lightning. 

But nothing even remotely suspicious occurred. In 
our apartment we found a note left by Froelig say- 
ing that a Mr. Crawford had called at 2 Pp. M., and 
seemed very much disturbed that we were not in. It 
“sounded like the same gentleman who called Mr. 
Tracy in the morning.” 

Place swore he would thrash Crawford if he had 
missed connections with me without sufficient cause; 
but I could see that the doctor was relieved. 

Half an hour later Crawford himself was on the 
telephone. He spoke quietly and seriously, saying 
he wanted to see us at once. 

“He will have some excellent excuse,” said Place 
as we waited. ‘““That plausible young man should be 
a salesman, not a detective. When he gets through 
we shall probably thank him for missing connections 
and sending you all the way out to Lake Geneva.” 

But the moment Crawford entered I could see that 
his self-confidence had been shaken. There was a 
swagger in his walk, but he could not impart the same 
bravado to his speech. 

“T got off on a hot hunch this morning. That’s why 
I missed you at eleven-thirty. Tried to get you be- 
tween times, but you weren’t here. It was Sammy 
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Draper that give me the run. I’d of lost him if I'd 
called at eleven-thirty. Then everything went hay- 
wire just before one o’clock. I was helping Gaines 
follow the girl. She went into a store where we 
couldn’t go, some kind of ladies’ store, so we had to 
watch both exits. I didn’t get clear until two.” 

While Crawford was speaking, Place had assumed 
the detached air that meant in reality the closest at- 
tention. Now he asked casually: 

“If you were following Draper at eleven-thirty, 
how did you happen to be following Miss Bishop at 
one o'clock? Was it merely coincidence that you ran 
across her?” 

Crawford threw him a sharp glance. 

“You guessed it. They met each other and had 
lunch together. When they separated I decided to 
leave Sammy to Gravena and help Gaines shadow the 
girl.” 

‘And what other information have you for me?” 

Crawford spat unceremoniously into our fireplace. 
Ordinarily he would not have done so; the act was 
a measure of his agitation. 

“I don’t like your case! It don’t make sense!’ he 
blurted out. “It isn’t any of my business to know 
what’s going on outside of the job you give me, but 
when I see a gang like these fellows acting crazy I 
can’t help wondering what their racket is. Some- 
body’s nuts or else I am. Sammy and the girl had 
lunch and took a private dining room for it, too. It 
wasn’t a petting party neither, because I sent Gaines 
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in looking like a waiter ; and they were talking serious 
like somebody was sick or something. Jacobi says 
Fitzmorris has been hanging around the girl’s apart- 
ment and also following that fellow Chance around. 
Chance has been sneaking off to Madge Quigley’s 
every time he could get away, and Waite says it didn’t 
look like a plain pleasure call. Must of been some 
business connected with it. Sammy went out to 
Briggs’ house last night. I guess he was trying to 
pump the chauffeur. Briggs and Clyde haven’t been 
doing anything, just minding their own business, 
whatever that is. Banning hasn’t been at his office 
hardly at all—Gaines found that out while he was 
watching Bishop. The guys I sent out to check on 
Porth’s history haven’t found out anything yet except 
he was a first-class bum and sober about thirty-five 
per cent. of the time. 

“They’re all running around in circles and chasing 
each other.”” Crawford’s voice was petulant; it might 
have been comical if I had not known Crawford and 
the circumstances of which he was speaking. 

“The Garrity mob isn’t going to bump anybody 
off, not just at present anyways,” he went on. ‘“They 
could of got me to-day if they’d tried. I was careless 
a couple of times. It’s these swell-looking birds of 
yours that have got me worried. Aren’t you going to 
tell me what it’s all about ?” 

Place said: 

“You have a lot more work to do before [ can 
answer that question, I am afraid. Remember, when 
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you are moving in strange territory, move carefully. 
Keep somebody following Margaret Bishop, Fitz- 
morris, and Draper. And keep two working on 
Porth’s past. I want that cleared up quickly. Do not 
get out of touch with us to-morrow.” 

When Crawford had gone Place put his feet on a 
low stool and blew rings of fragrant pipe smoke about 
him. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“T see lots of things in the picture,” he responded. 
“But the picture itself, the theme, the motif—that I 
cannot see, yet.” 

Very early the next morning Banning called Place 
on the telephone and told him that Miss Bishop had 
resigned as recording secretary of the Citizens Vigi- 
lance Committee. I heard Place’s end of the conversa- 
tion: 

‘When did she resign?”’... 

‘You got her message too late to call me, is that 
it? You must have been coming home at an uncon- 
ventional hour, Mr. Banning.”... 

“Yes. Call a meeting for to-night, or sooner if it 
is convenient for everybody. I agree with you, they 
should be told.” 

After he had hung up the receiver Place turned to 
me and said: 

“The question is this: If she and young Draper 
were in this thing as deep as they could get, would 
she resign, or would she not? It is a question I hesi- 
tate to answer.” 


Chapter Sixteen 
A SUMMONS BY TELEPHONE 


BANNING had announced the meeting for ten o’clock. 
Place and I drove up before his Evanston house at a 
quarter to the hour. We were the first to arrive. Ban- 
ning ushered us into the pleasant, spacious study and 
poured us drinks. Place was content to peer among 
the books that lined the walls until the other mem- 
bers arrived, but Banning had something on his mind. 
He considered his highball thoughtfully for a min- 
ute or two. 

“T am glad you came here early,” he said slowly. 
“There is a matter not pertinent to the Citizens 
Vigilance Committee’s case—in spite of what others 
seem to think—that I want to consult with you about. 
I feel the need of your sympathy and approval. With 
your help I am sure I can blast this case of circum- 
stantial evidence.” 

“T suppose you are referring to Hilary Crandall,” 
Place said. 

When Banning began to speak Place turned from 
the bookcases and took a chair facing the troubled 
lawyer. Banning looked at him appealingly. 
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“Yes,” he said, “‘it is about Hilary. If he does not 
come back from California voluntarily he will be 
extradited. I have written to him urging him to re- 
turn. But unless we can do something about it he will 
be tried for the murder of Oscar Porth. Believe me, 
Dr. Place and Mr. Tracy, Hilary Crandall did not 
kill Porth.” 

‘Ah, then you have some new evidence to submit 
to us, Mr. Banning,” Place said, a bit cruelly, I 
thought. 

Banning stared at him. 

“No,” he said, and then, “Good God, Place, you 
don’t think now that Crandall killed him, do you?” 

“My mind is open,” Place said. “And certainly 
you cannot expect one in my position, responsible to 
you and your committee, to form an opinion based 
solely on your intuition?” 

“My belief is founded on a thorough knowledge 
of this young man’s character,’ Banning said. “If 
he had killed Porth he would not have run away. He 
did go away because his conscience was clear... . But 
you say you cannot accept my ‘intuition’; then let us 
approach the matter from another angle: Why would 
Crandall kill to get the report of the Citizens Vigi- 
lance Committee? Or, to start at the beginning: How 
would the boy know such a report existed ?” 

“I should say you, as Mr. Crandall’s confidential 
attorney, were in the best position to answer those 
questions, Mr. Banning.” 

“T have exerted myself to give you all the informa- 
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tion available about the murder,’ Banning said 
coldly. _. 

““We are—and all the members of the committee 
must be—grateful to you for what you have done,” 
Place said. “You have left no stone unturned—within 
certain limits which you, for some reason, seem to 
have set upon our investigation.” | 

‘Where do you perceive a limit set by me?” 

Place replied without moving a muscle or raising 
his voice. 

“You have excluded from our scrutiny many facts 
about Hilary Crandall.” 

I waited for an outburst that did not come. Ban- 
ning stared at Place like a man suddenly assailed by 
a great doubt. He did not answer, so Place spoke 
again. 

“On that observation—which you do not deny—I 
predicate the assumption that your secret pilgrim- 
ages through northern Illinois were errands in the 
interest of Crandall.” 

If Place was seeking to prod a hot retort from 
Banning he was disappointed. Banning was deeply 
hurt, evidently, by Place’s inferences, but he was not 
the man to howl over his wound. The sound of a door- 
bell mercifully ended the unpleasant business. 

Fitzmorris came in, with his cynical half smile, ac- 
cepted his highball and chatted with Banning and me. 
Place, refusing to be sociable, returned to the book- 
shelves. In Banning’s pleasant room it was hard to 
detect an aura of the underworld about the amiable 
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Fitzmorris. A subtle reagent emanated from his per- 
sonality to soften my heart and cause me to half for- 
get the ugly machinations he had recently inspired. 
Small wonder the fellow bent jurors to his will! I 
was entranced with the study of him while the others 
arrived, one by one, Clyde, Corson, Chance, Briggs, 
trailing the dank vapour of suspicion and uneasiness 
that, to me, will always be connoted by the name, Citi- 
zens Vigilance Committee. 

Banning pulled himself together and plunged into 
the meeting’s brief business. 

“You will note the absence of Margaret Bishop. 
She telephoned this morning and resigned. She said 
she did not want to become involved further in the 
affairs of the Citizens Vigilance Committee, particu- 
larly since some of the members’—he looked accus- 
ingly at Briggs—‘had challenged her discretion. 

“T told Dr. Place about Miss Bishop’s defection, 
and we thought it was important enough to advise 
the committee immediately,” he ended simply. 

Fitzmorris turned to Place. 

“Well, what do you make of it?” 

‘“T want a strong foundation before I build an 
elaborate edifice,” Place said. “I came here to-night 
hoping for help from you gentlemen. What do you 
make of it, Mr. Fitzmorris ?” 

Fitzmorris shrugged. 

“Do you think we should have her watched?” 
Place asked. 

His eyes never left Fitzmorris’s face. 
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“Isn't it a bit late for that, Doctor ?—locking the 
barn after the horse is stolen, or something to that 
Effect?” 

Place was in a caustic mood. It was fortunate that 
Briggs interrupted before the doctor could unlimber 
his verbal batteries. Assuredly the polite tenor of the 
meeting would have been marred. 

“We might invite the young woman to answer some 
questions,” Briggs said. 

“That seems sensible,”’ Clyde said. 

“Did you ever examine a woman who had some- 
thing to conceal ?” Fitzmorris asked. 

Chance called brightly to Place. 

‘“‘Perhaps Miss Bishop has a young man who could 
throw some light on the subject, Dr. Place. I sug- 
gest you look for him.” 

In replying Place looked at Fitzmorris. I fancied I 
saw a gleam of wicked glee in his eyes. 

“What, Mr. Fitzmorris,” he said very politely, 
“would be your opinion of such a procedure?” 

The tinkle of a telephone bell in an inner recess 
of the house stopped Fitzmorris’s retort, if he in- 
tended one. Banning excused himself. 

Corson broke the ensuing silence with his first pro- 
nouncement of the evening. 

“T don’t know why in the devil I should have come 
to this meeting,” he said, striding across the room to 
put his highball glass on a table, “‘but now that I’m 
here I suppose the committee is entitled to my 
opinion: Why not let the poor girl alone; I think she 
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resigned because she is scared to death, and I can’t 
say that I blame her. She is afraid that she would 
have learned too much for her own safety if she stayed 
with us. I agree with Fitzmorris that nothing can be 
gained by questioning her, although I arrive at that 
conclusion by different reasoning—lI don’t think the 
girl knows anything we want to know.” 

Banning returned then and refuted Corson’s theses. 
He was excited. 

“T have been talking with Miss Bishop,” he said. 
“She wishes to see Dr. Place and me at once—this 
evening. She says she has some information—very 
important information—for the committee. That is 
all she would tell me on the ’phone. I invited her to 
come to the meeting, but she seemed unwilling to face 
the entire committee.” 

Place was on his feet. 

“Shall we go now?” he said. 

‘This interests me,” Fitzmorris said. “I apologize 
to you, Dr. Place, for my poor judgment; and I think 
I'll go along, too.” 

“Too many of us would be likely to embarrass 
Miss Bishop’s confessional,” Place said. “Mr. Ban- 
ning and I had better go alone.” 

He commanded confirmation from Banning with 
a look. | 

Fitzmorris must have been in a tumult about the 
impending interview, but he concealed it beautifully. 
When Banning added his rebuff to Place’s he shrugged 
his shoulders with humorous ruefulness. 
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“I suppose the meeting is over, then,” he said, 
“‘and the rest of us may retire, leaving you two char- 
ter members to your inquisition.” 

“The committee shall know everything Miss 
Bishop has to tell,” Banning promised. “If she has 
anything of importance we will meet again to-morrow 
night. I will advise all members in the morning.” 

“Tl leave you gentlemen now in that case,” Cor- 
son said, rising and shaking hands around. “I’m driv- 
ing out to Lake Geneva to-night.” 

Corson left; Fitzmorris, vanquished but friendly, 
followed him shortly, and in five minutes Banning, 
Place, and I were alone in the room. 

“One more drink ?”’ Banning asked. 

Place declined. 

“T think we should get to Miss Bishop’s apartment 
as soon as possible,”’ he said. “I have a feeling that 
someone may change her mind for her if we give him 
time.” 

The three of us crowded into the roadster, Place 
at the wheel. 

We had gone only a few blocks when the great car 
registered a complaint down in its vitals. It coughed 
and spat consumptively, jerked, and came to rest in 
a tangle of automobiles. Horns of arrested cars 
warped the air. Place encouraged the engine with 
primer and starter but it refused to come to life, so 
the three of us pushed the car to the curb amid the 
jeers of motorists of that callous breed which enjoys 
the discomfiture of its fellows. — 
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“Gas?” Place asked irascibly. 

I had filled the tank that morning and supported 
my statement by ascertaining that it was then three 
quarters full. 

“Tt sounded like no gas,” Banning said. ‘“‘Let’s have 
a look under the hood.” 

We did. I opened the petcock under the vacuum 
feed cylinder. A few feeble drops and no more. 

“Plugged gas line,” I said. 

Place peered into the half light under the hood. He 
found the end of a loose rubber tube. 

“There is the trouble,” he said. 

He thrust the end of the tube over a short brass 
pipe that projected from the top of the vacuum feed 
cylinder. 

“It’s a tight fit,” he said. “How it could have 
shaken off is beyond me. The rubber tube leads to the 
windshield wiper,” he explained, ‘“‘and when it is 
disconnected the vacuum in the feed cylinder is de- 
stroyed and no gasoline is fed to the engine. Every- 
thing is right now.” 

We crawled back into the car. A few turns of the 
starter sucked the gasoline into motion, and the engine 
started with a smooth roar. Place slid the machine 
into the middle of the street and stepped on the accel- 
erator. 

The engine trouble cost us about fifteen minutes, 
doubling the time it took to get to Margaret Bishop’s 
apartment. 

The building has a small rectangular lobby, with 
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the brass door of an automatic elevator centred in 
the rear wall. Next to the elevator door a glass- 
covered case bears the names and apartment num- 
bers of the occupants of the building. 

The elevator was not at the ground floor gate, so 
Place pressed the button to summon it, and a grind- 
ing reply from up the shaft told that the mechanism 
was in motion. The car slid slowly down behind the 
slatted gate and stopped with a click. Place pushed 
the gate back and tugged at the sliding door of the 
car. It yielded suddenly, and he stepped back with 
an exclamation. 

The body of a woman slumped across the elevator 
threshold, her head thudding softly on the carpet at 
Place’s feet. 

It was the body of Margaret Bishop. There was a 
dark stain on the bosom of her dress, and on her fore- 
head, half concealed by her soft hair, were some regu- 
lar pink scratches, six of them, forming crudely the 
letters “C V C.” 


Chapter Seventeen 
SAMMY DRAPER 


My ir, chiefly because of my trade, has had many 
moments of horror which have left ugly scars on my 
memory, but there were none like the first few sec- 
onds that followed the opening of the elevator door. 
Only once before had I experienced anything akin 
to my sensations at that moment—the drooping help- 
lessness of every muscle, with the giant, invisible hands 
of Terror twisting the stomach into a hard, hurting 
knot—that was the time I saw a murderer hanged in 
Cook County Jail. 

I stared down at the elevator’s ghastly passenger 
until I perceived that my legs were functioning again, 
for I was involuntarily backing away. When I had 
recovered enough to observe the other actors in the 
grisly drama of discovery, Place was studying Ban- 
ning with a curious closeness while Banning’s gaze 
clung to the body of his former employee as if he 
were hypnotized. The spell broke. Banning staggered 
to a couch on the far side of the lobby and covered 
his face with his hands. 

‘““My God, my God!” 

He almost sobbed. 

Place still watched him. In a little while he said: 
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“Shall we take her up to her apartment ?”’ 

Banning braced up. The three of us lifted the 
corpse into the elevator car. We laid her on a couch 
in her tiny apartment on the fifth floor. The cold- 
ness of death contrasted eerily with the warm-hued 
cozy furnishings. 

“It is well that Miss Bishop’s last visitor left the 
door unlatched,”’ Place said, ‘‘otherwise we must 
have called someone; and I would rather that we be 
undisturbed for a little while.” 

“But we must call the police,’’ Banning said. 

“We shall call them soon enough,” Place said. “‘Sit 
down and collect yourself, Mr. Banning, while Tracy 
and IJ take a look around.” 

“Can’t I help you?” 

“No.”’ 

Banning turned a chair so that he could sit with- 
out looking at the corpse. 

Place puttered here and there among things in the 
living room. I was sent to examine the rest of the 
apartment—one bedroom, a bathroom, and a little 
kitchen. Everything was in order. 

“She was shot here,’’ Place said when I came 
back, showing me a stain on the rug near the outside 
door, “‘and then her body was dragged to the elevator 
—you can see how the murderer’s dragging burden 
pulled the rug over the threshold. That probably is 
the reason that the door did not close and latch. Pull 
the rug back where it belongs. . . . Now, I am the 
murderer entering the door: I shoot asI come in....” 
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He treated Banning and me to a piece of vivid and 
shuddery pantomime. 

‘... And then he dragged her to the elevator— 
there are several blood spots on the hall carpet.” 

‘‘Why are you sure she was shot by someone just 
entering the door?”’ I asked. “Is there anything to 
prove that she was not killed by a guest who was at 
the point of leaving, shooting as he said good-bye?” 

‘No, there is not,” Place said, “but I like my 
theory. Let us not argue the point now. You will find 
some interesting finger prints on the table corner— 
why not fetch your camera and photograph them, and 
any others you may find? I am going down the rear 
stairs to make some inquiries.” 

Banning rose. 

“Tl not stay here alone with—with her,” he said. 
‘May I help you with your inquiries?” 

“It would be unpleasant, here alone,” Place said, 
suddenly kind. ‘“‘Why do you not go down to the car 
with Tracy?” 

Then he hurried to his inquiries, as if he feared 
Banning would plead to accompany him. 

Banning followed me to the elevator without a 
word. He stood in the car as the cables slowly un- 
wound, regarding the small, brownish stain on the 
floor near the gate. We were outside the apartment 
house, heading for the car, before he spoke, and then 
he seized my arm so suddenly that he startled me. 

“Mr. Tracy—does Place suspect anyone of com- 
mitting—of doing this thing ?” 
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I told him that I believed Place suspected several 
persons. Banning’s lips shaped involuntarily for the 
question, “Who?” but his good judgment told him 
immediately that to quiz Place’s aide would be in 
bad taste and only invite a rebuff. He said nothing 
more while I rummaged for the camera. That cum- 
bersome mechanism, with its associated parapher- 
nalia, had lain in the carry-all of the automobile since 
the night of Porth’s murder. I had only removed the 
exposed plates at that time because I was too tired 
to carry the heavy box home from the garage. A 
happy procrastination, it turned out. 

Back in Miss Bishop’s apartment I found three un- 
exposed plates in the case, so few that I picked my 
finger-print exhibits carefully. On the little table 
near the couch where Miss Bishop lay I found a series 
of prints that stood out in beautiful relief when dusted 
with the yellow powder. They were made by two dif- 
ferent persons, both men. I adjusted the awkward, 
over-hanging tripod and spent two of my precious 
plates photographing them, while Banning watched 
me from the chair in which I had requested him to sit 
so that he would not confuse my search. I found only 
one other clear impression, that of a woman’s hand; 
it was halfway up the frame of the door leading to 
the kitchen. It was reasonable to presume that this 
was Miss Bishop’s, but I photographed it to be safe, 
and thus exhausted my ammunition. 

Place returned while I was folding the tripod and 
sputtered in the sharp smoke from the flashlights. 
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He opened the two living-room windows and fanned 
the air into circulation by swinging the outside door. 

“It would never do for the police to know that 
anyone had been puttering around here before them,” 
he said. 

I told him about the finger prints I had found and 
recorded. He scrutinized the powdery yellow trac- 
eries on the table with some satisfaction. 

‘That is well,” he said. “Now get a towel from the 
bathroom and rub away every finger print you can 
find, including those you have photographed.” | 

I arched an eyebrow. 

“What the police do not know will not hurt them,” 
he said, “and if they did know, they would only 
annoy us.” 

“Good God, man, you aren’t trying to cover up 
the murderer just because he . 

Banning didn’t finish his question; probably be- 
cause the sound of it would not have been pretty. 
Place finished it for him. 

‘Not because he is a member of the Citizens Vigi- 
lance Committee or for any other reason, Mr. Ban- 
ning. When we find the murderer I will gladly help to 
hang him.” 

He spoke dispassionately; the brief flare of sym- 
pathy for Banning, when the latter pleaded not to be 
left alone with the girl’s body, was burned out; Place 
was the normal Place again—cold and rational, light 
without heat. 

I went to the bathroom for the towel. 
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We had learned what there was to know in the 
apartment house in three quarters of an hour. Place 
closed the windows on the refreshed room, then stood 
for a minute over the slight, pretty body of the dead 
girl. 

‘We shall have to rely on the police for the size 
of the bullet that is in her heart,” he said. ‘“‘Call them 
now, Tracy; we shall leave them a clear field.” 

“Very clear,’ I said, returning my towel to the 
bathroom. 

Two Evanston detectives and a uniformed police- 
man were with us in five minutes. Place told them an 
undistorted story, although he omitted some facts. 
He, Banning, and J had found the body in the eleva- 
tor and had returned it to the apartment; we had 
come to see the girl because she had been Banning’s 
employee; the wife of the building superintendent had 
heard two persons leave by the back door since eleven 
o’clock (that was the first inkling I had of where 
Place’s inquiries took him while I was seeking finger 
prints)—those were the facts given the police. The 
detective asked a few perfunctory questions, took our 
names, and let us go; Banning’s prestige was suffi- 
cient to discourage any notion they may have had to 
detain us as material witnesses. 

One of the detectives was curious about my camera 
but was satisfied when I told him I feared it would 
have been stolen if I had left it in the car. 

A young man accosted me as the three of us 
stepped from the elevator on the ground floor. It was 
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Gaines, whom Crawford had set to watch Miss 
Bishop. 

“T saw the bulls come in, Mr. Tracy,” he said, “‘so 
I guessed I’d drop in to see what’s up. I saw you and 
those two birds come in before, but I didn’t guess I'd 
better butt in then.”’ (Neither Gaines nor any of his 
fellow investigators, except Crawford, had met Place 
or, of course, Banning.) 

“Have you been on the job?” 

‘T haven’t been off the block since Miss Bishop came 
home this afternoon,” Gaines said earnestly. 

“Has Miss Bishop had any callers?” 

“Sammy Draper came in—he’s the only bird that 
entered the joint that I’d know was a friend of Miss 
Bishop’s—and he’s still in there.”’ 

“You're mistaken about that, Gaines. Draper left 
by the back door. And there’s no need of your watch- 
ing for Miss Bishop any longer—she’s dead—shot.” 

“Gawd! So that’s why Sammy left by the back 
door. Well, we got plenty on him. What’ll I do, Mr. 
Tracy?” 

I told him to go back to town and find Crawford 
if he could; then I hurriedly rejoined Place and Ban- 
ning at the automobile outside. Place did not receive 
my information with emotion. 

“Of course Draper was here,” he said. “That we 
take for granted; but who was the other person who 
left by the back stairs ?”’ 

“IT can guess his name as easy as you could have 
guessed Draper’s,” I said. 
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“Don’t do it, Tracy.” 

Banning was curious. 

“Who is the man you call Draper ?”’ 

““He was Miss Bishop’s friend,” Place said. ‘‘Shall 
we drive you home, Mr. Banning?” 

Banning understood his answer as a rebuke to his 
curiosity and did not speak again on the ride back. 
Place delivered him at his house. We then drove back 
to Chicago and left the car parked before our door; 
Place thought we might need it again before morning. 

“Did you think I would guess ‘Fitzmorris’ when 
you stopped me out in Evanston?” I said. 

“Let us not talk about it until Crawford comes in.” 

With that he settled himself under a reading lamp 
and left me to amuse myself. I took my three plates 
to the laboratory to develop them, but left the door 
ajar, with both ears taut for the bell. 

Crawford came about three quarters of an hour 
after we returned, just as I was finishing printing the 
pictures from my developed negatives, and he was 
escorting a slight, handsome youth of about twenty- 
four, who seemed tired and worried. He introduced 
Draper. Place shook hands with the boy and invited 
him to a chair, vouchsafing him the same courtesy he 
would have given a prominent and honest citizen, 
even a member of the Citizens Vigilance Committee. 

“T remember you, Mr. Tracy,” Draper said. 
“From the state’s attorney’s office, aren’t you?” 

‘D’'m working on a case,” I said. “Dr. Place is 
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working with me; he wants to ask you some ques- 
tions.” 

“Go right ahead, Dr. Place.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Draper, it will not take long.” 

Then Place turned to Crawford, who had seated 
himself comfortably to enjoy the inquisition. 

“Will you get in touch with your men, please, 
Crawford? We shall be particularly interested in 
what Gaines and Jacobi have to report. You may 
take my car; it is at the curb. Here is the key.” 

Crawford took it. 

“T told the cab to wait,” he said on his Way out, 
“but I'd rather ride in that Stutz of yours any day.” 

“Now, Mr. Draper—” Place addressed him in 
the manner of a physician to a patient—“‘if you will 
be so kind: You are well acquainted with Miss Mar- 
garet Bishop, are you not ?” 

“We are engaged to be married, but we don’t have 
to bring her into this, do we? If that’s what it’s all 
about you can stop right now.” 

Draper spoke quietly but with a boyish determina- 
tion that won my sympathy and Place’s too. It was 
not bravado that prompted his retort; it was an ideal- 
ism that is not nurtured in Chicago’s “Valley.” I de- 
cided it would be interesting to learn how this young 
man, scarcely more than a college boy, became known 
as an associate of gunmen—a gunman himself, if 
Crawford’s brief biography was true. In answering 
one question he convinced both of us that he had had 
no hand in the murder of Margaret Bishop, and I 
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realized with dismay that Place and I were the un- 
fortunate ones who must tell him the terrible thing. 

Place did not tell him right away. 

“Your feelings we can understand,” he said. “But 
there is a savage crime involved here, and I am sure 
that Miss Bishop would urge you to tell us anything 
that would help us to find the criminal. Until recently 
Miss Bishop was one of us who are trying to solve this 
crime, as she doubtless told you, her fiancé.” 

He watched Draper for the effect of this stroke 
and apparently was satisfied. 

“Now,” he said, “we know that Miss Bishop had 
something to tell us—something that would throw 
light on our problem. And we have presumed that 
you know what this thing is.” 

“Why don’t you go to Margaret about it, then?” 

I braced myself, but Place bided his time. 

“Tn the circumstances we would rather go to you, 
Mr. Draper.” 

Draper weighed the matter. His eyes roved the 
room as he debated with himself, and came to rest 
on the safe from which, a few days before, our copy 
of the report had been stolen. The piece of furniture 
fascinated him, for he stared at it for some time. Then 
he answered: 

‘Tt’s decent of you not to torment Margaret. I 
don’t think she quite understands what it’s all about. 
But she did tell me a few things. I suppose you mean 
that she was going to give you something on this 
shooting up in Wisconsin—at Lake Geneva?” 
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‘We do not know; that is why we are asking you to 
help us.” 

‘Well, I remember her telling me that you were 
trying to find out why Mr. Banning, the lawyer, went 
out to Lake Geneva that night to see Hilary Cran- 
dall. She told me she thought it was about a will, but 
she said she didn’t tell anybody about it; she said that 
Banning and Crandall were probably getting set to 
contest old Mrs. Crandall’s will because Hilary didn’t 
get a nickel when the old lady died.”’ 

“Did Mr. Banning say anything to her about this 
will ?” 

“They talked about it at the time Mrs. Crandall 
thought of changing it; and later on Margaret heard 
Mr. Banning talking about it with Mr. Corson in the 
ofice. Margaret often wondered, she said, if Mr. 
Banning wasn’t waiting for a chance to help Hilary.” 

“How did Mr. Banning happen to discuss such a 
matter with Miss Bishop?” 

‘The day before old Mrs. Crandall died she tele- 
phoned from Lake Geneva to Mr. Banning’s office 
here. Mr. Banning wasn’t in, so Margaret took the 
message. Mrs. Crandall said she wanted to see Mr. 
Banning right away—Mr. Banning had been her 
attorney for a long time—because she wanted to 
change her will. She died the next day before Ban- 
ning could get out there, so the old will was valid, and 
that left everything to her daughter, Mrs. Corson, 
and, as I said, Hilary was left cold. 

“Margaret never said anything because she felt 
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she couldn’t, being in Banning’s confidence and honour 
bound and all that sort of thing, but she felt sure 
Hilary would start something some day and Mr. 
Banning would help him.” 

“Why did she think Mr. Banning would help him?” 

“She said Mr. Banning didn’t seem very fond of 
Corson—that’s old lady Crandall’s daughter’s hus- 
band—since Mrs. Crandall died; and she thought he 
felt that way on Hilary’s account. Corson, through 
his wife, had all the money, and Hilary had nothing. 
Mr. Banning has been fond of Hilary ever since he 
was a little kid, Margaret said, and was always help- 
ing him out of scrapes. So why wouldn’t he want to 
help Hilary get a cut in the old lady’s money?” 

Place pondered as if he were seeking a proper an- 
swer to Draper’s rhetorical question. 

“That is interesting,” he said. “‘Is it all that Miss 
Bishop had to tell us to-night ?” 

“That’s all, so far as I know.” 

Place shook his head in admonishment. Draper 
might have been a naughty child. 

“Believe me, Mr. Draper,’’ he said, “when I tell 
you that whatever reasons you have for concealing 
the things Miss Bishop was going to tell us to-night 
they are poor reasons.” 

He said it so quietly that Draper was not at first 
certain that his story had been challenged; then he 
was more embarrassed than angry; and then he col- 
lected his wits and replied. 

“Believe it or not, it’ll take a tougher third degree 
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than you’ve thought of to get another story,” he said. 

There was iron in the young man, and I thought 
he was capable of making good his threat. If he had 
only known how flimsy our right to question him was! 

Place attacked the difficulty with a cruel weapon, 
the only effective weapon. 

“I suppose Crawford took your gun when he 
searched you?” 

‘He would have taken it if I’d had one: he did 
everything but search my shoes. What makes you 
think I carry a gun?” 

“Because you spent the evening at Miss Bishop’s 
apartment, and because’”’—Place proceeded with the 
callous detachment of an executioner—‘Miss Bishop 
was shot to-night.’ 

If I had been on the outside looking in on this little 
scene, insensible of the crawling background of mur- 
der and intrigue, I would have hated Place. 

The boy was stunned. But he recovered and leaped 
in desperate hope at the only loophole. 

“Old stuff, Dr. Place—‘Your house is on fire and 
your children alone’—try another.” 

He tried to laugh—it was a pitiful cackle. 

Place was relentless. 

“She is dead.” 

Then Draper knew he was speaking the truth; but 
instead of the wild outbreak I expected, he only 
stared and stared at the safe that had been rifled, 
expressionless, with little knots at the corners of his 
face showing how tightly his jaws were clamped. Place 
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relented a little; he let Draper choose his own time 
to resume proceedings. 

“And you think I did it?” 

Draper asked the question without taking his eyes 
from the safe. He spoke in the husky monotone to 
which emotion pitches a man’s voice. 

Place parried, never for an instant losing sight of 
his objective. 

“What do you want us to think? We know you 
spent the evening at Miss Bishop’s apartment; we 
know you left after eleven o’clock, by the back door. 
We arrived a little while after you left and found 
Miss Bishop dead. And to make the case stronger, 
Mr. Draper, we photographed your finger prints on 
Miss Bishop’s living-room table.” 

That some of the finger prints were Draper’s Place 
could only guess—we had none of his prints to com- 
pare with our photographs; moreover, Place had not 
even examined my pictures, which still lay wet in the 
laboratory—but the stroke was effective. The in- 
fallibility of the evidence of finger prints is a doctrine 
that has been accepted even by laymen; there is a 
deadly finality about the casual records of men’s 
digits that bowls over strong defenses and confounds 
shrewd criminal lawyers. When finger prints are sug- 
gested before one who already has the intimate maps 
of his hands filed in the cabinets of the police, his 
assurance is dealt a shaking blow; thus, in one sen- 
tence, Place put Draper where he wanted him. 

The boy turned his face to Place and pleaded. 
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“Good God! I didn’t do it! It’s—it’s u.thinkable. 
Why, I love—I loved her.” 

‘Who did it, then? What was Miss Bishop going 
to tell us to-night ?” 

The questions were like a flash of revealing light 
to him. He was on his feet, and there was hate in his 
voice and eyes. 

‘“That’s it!” he said, shaking a finger under Place’s 
nose. ‘‘Fitzmorris, damn his dirty, stinking soul ! Fitz- 
morris did it! Of course Fitzmorris did it! And I'll 
see him hanged if I have to spend the rest of my life 
in Joliet for it!” 

He turned from Place and strode about the room, 
this way and that, like a man half mad; he cursed 
Fitzmorris until he almost wept. Emotionally ex- 
hausted at last, he stumbled to his chair. 

Place resumed his questioning as calmly as a Kansas 
farmer returns to his field after a cyclone. 

“Why did Fitzmorris kill Miss Bishop?” 

‘Because she was going to tell you that Fitzmorris 
put me up to cracking that safe over there in the cor- 
ner.’ 

‘How did she know that you cracked the safe?” 

“I told her—I told her everything. She wanted me 
to come to you and make a clean breast of it—she 
said you’d understand and let me off—but I didn’t 
have the nerve. So she told me she was going to tell 
you herself—she said she wouldn’t marry me as long 
as I had burglary on my conscience—and she told 
Fitzmorris too. « 
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“Fitzmorris scared us both. He told Margaret he 
could have me sent up for twenty years for my part 
in that shooting after McLaren was killed. He made 
her resign her job with Banning, and some other job 
that she had through Banning—she would never tell 
me about that; said she was honour bound not to tell 
anybody, but I guess you know all about it.” 

“When did Fitzmorris see Miss Bishop?’ Place 
asked. 

‘Yesterday morning. He went out alone; and when 
he got there he had Margaret ’phone me to come out 
right away. I went. By the time I arrived Fitzmorris 
already had bullied her into calling Banning. and 
resigning. I yelled about that, but he stopped me 
cold when he started to talk about that twenty years. 
He took me back to town in his car and talked about 
giving me a good job so that Margaret and I could 
get married and forget about my cracking that safe.” 

His eyes wandered again to that abused piece of 
furniture as if he regarded it as the fountainhead of 
all tragedy. 

“Why did you go back to see Miss Bishop last 
night ?”’ 

Draper turned wearily to his inquisitor. 

“T wanted to tell her about Fitzmorris’s offer; but 
I might have known before I went to her that she 
wouldn’t stand for it. She said she’d been thinking 
over Fitzmorris’s threats and decided he couldn’t 
send me to the pen without getting himself in a jam. 
Besides, she thought if we told you and Banning about 
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cracking the safe that you both would help us, par- 
ticularly Banning, who is a prominent lawyer. I didn’t 
want to face you, so she said she would do the talk- 
ing. Then she called Banning and asked him and you 
to come out. I stayed a little while, then I left by the 
back stairs, because I didn’t want you to see me com- 
ing out of the place when you drove up. I went over 
and caught a train and came back to town and went 
to bed, and I was there when Crawford came to get 
mes 

Draper had said enough for me; I wanted to put 
him to bed until another time, but Place was insati- 
able. 

“TI suppose Fitzmorris suggested the twenty years 
to you once before—the day you broke into this apart- 
ment?” 

Draper nodded. 

“Yes. He told me besides that it wasn’t like a com- 
mon burglary; that those papers he wanted would get 
a lot of innocent persons into trouble if ever they were 
published. I believed him until I told Margaret about 
it. She laughed and said she guessed he was all of the 
‘innocent persons.’ ” 

“Did you come here alone ?” 

POV age?? 

“Did you know we were away?” 

“I was hanging around wondering how to get you 
out of here when I saw you leave. Fitzmorris told me 
where the safe is.” (Fitzmorris had been in our flat 
twice before this narrative opens. Both occasions had 
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been meetings of the Citizens Vigilance Committee. ) 

“Did you go immediately to Fitzmorris after you 
got the papers?” 

“Yes. He was waiting for me down at the Mohawk 
Club.” 

Place rose, satisfied at last. 

“*Thank you, Mr. Draper,” he said. ‘‘This has been 
an unpleasant business. I would have paid a great 
price to avoid it. Believe me, you have my sympathy.” 
He held out his hand. 

I suggested that Draper occupy our spare bedroom 
because the hour was so late, but he declined with a 
grim smile. 

“No,” he said, ‘I want to be at home when the 
detectives come for me in the morning so that I can 
take my razor and toothbrush with me to the quod. 
I’ve had one experience of going to jail unprepared.” 

Place exclaimed at his oversight. 

“T nearly forgot. They will take you for question- 
ing sooner or later. Simply tell them that you called 
on Miss Bishop and left her alive and well. If they 
press you too hard, call on me.” 

“But the finger prints?” Draper said dubiously. 

“Mr. Tracy and I are forward-looking. We erased 
all finger prints before we left the apartment. We have 
some photographs of them, but when we examine the 
photographs we shall not be looking for evidence to 
use against you.” 

“What about Fitzmorris?” 

“Do not say a word to anyone about Fitzmorris. 
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Leave him to us. Always remember that you can 
help us most by saying least.”’ 

We went to the door with him. 

It is an interesting commentary on Place’s person- 
ality that the boy he had tormented for an hour with 
cruel questions was leaving us so full of gratitude 
that he felt embarrassed, and believing Place to be the 
best friend he had in the world. 

At the door Place had a parting question. 

‘How did you come by that curious story about 
Banning and Hilary Crandall ?” 

“I guessed that Margaret, for some reason or 
other, hadn’t told you about the safe, and I knew I 
had to tell you something. Then I remembered that 
she had speculated on why Hilary and Banning were 
conferring the night of that murder out at Lake 
Geneva. She said she didn’t tell you about it because 
it sounded so silly; and was glad she didn’t, the way 
things turned out. Anyway, the story was true—it was 
something she had meant to tell and didn’t.” 

He asked a question in turn. 

“How did you know that wasn’t what Margaret 
wanted to tell ?” 

“You told it too readily, for one thing; for an- 
other, Miss Bishop was too intelligent to have sum- 
moned us on short notice to impart a bit of informa- 
tion that she could have given us any time.” 

We bade him good-night. 

“A nice boy,” Place said, “a boy with possibilities. 
We must help him to realize them. If Miss Bishop 
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had lived she would have given the help. Tracy, it 
will be a pleasure to hang her murderer. ... 

“And now let us have a look at your photographs.” 

When I brought them in he had the prints we had 
taken of all members of the Citizens Vigilance Com- 
mittee laid out before him. 

The woman’s hand was that of the slain mistress 
of the apartment; one set of men’s fingers we could 
not identify, although we were both certain they 
were Draper’s; and the others were, whorl for whorl, 
line for line, Frederick Fitzmorris’s. 


Chapter Eighteen 
MR. CHANCE’S EMBARRASSING MOMENT 


CRAWFORD came in about four o'clock, tailed by two 
crestfallen young men. One was Gaines. He had little 
to offer. From his defensive manner it was evident 
that he believed we held him derelict for permitting 
an assassin to approach Margaret Bishop. He had 
spent the day loitering within eyeshot of Miss 
Bishop’s apartment house. She had never left the 
house. He had seen Draper call twice—once in the. 
morning and again at night. Another man had called 
on the girl in the morning, but Gaines had only a 
vague description of him, gleaned from the girl at 
the desk in the lobby. (Place, having accepted 
Draper’s story, concluded that the man was Fitz- 
morris. ) 

“There was no girl at the desk in the lobby when 
we were there,”’ Place said. 

“The girl leaves at seven,” Gaines said, “and after 
that there’s nobody on watch.” 

“Ts there no telephone switchboard ?” 

“No. All the folks who live there have to install 
their own telephones.” 

Jacobi took the floor next to explain sheepishly that 
he had lost Fitzmorris twice. 
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“You can’t always get a cab quick enough to keep 
up with a bird like that. I caught him at his office yes- 
terday morning. He left about ten-thirty and went 
down to the garage where he keeps his car and drove 
away hell-bent. He drives a Cadillac coop—a green 
one.” 

“Hmm,” Gaines said, with the inflection of a man 
who was suddenly finding his bearings, “there was a 
green Cadillac coop out to Miss Bishop’s place yes- 
terday morning.” 

“What makes you think Cadillac only made one 
green coop?” Crawford asked. 

Crawford already had convicted Draper for the 
murder of Miss Bishop, and he didn’t want the case to 
be clouded. ; 

“One at a time, please,” Place said. “When did 
you find Fitzmorris again, Mr. Jacobi?” 

“I laid for him at his office. He came back there 
about two o’clock. Sammy Draper was with him. 
Draper left a little while later, but Fitzmorris stayed 
on until five. Then he drove away, but I guessed he 
was going home. I found him there. He went away 
again just before eight o’clock. I asked his man where 
he went and he sent me to the house of a fellow named 
Banning. Sure enough, there was the green Cad. out- 
side Banning’s house. But when Fitz came out he got 
away from me again. I thought maybe he’d gone 
back home, but he hadn’t, so I tried his office and 
then called it a day.” 
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‘Then you haven’t seen Fitzmorris since he left 
Banning’s ?” 

“No, sir. You probably think I’m a hell of a de- 
tective, but M 

“T think all of you did well,’’ Place said, and dis- 
missed them. 

He told Crawford to remain near the telephone, 
but gave no other orders. The three filed out, full of 
the warm conviction, as Crawford has frequently told 
me since, that Place was ‘‘a hell of a good guy to 
work for.” 

Froelig let himself in about five o’clock; Place bade 
him speed some breakfast. We ate hurriedly, taking 
strong coffee in lieu of the sleep our bodies were be- 
ginning to cry for. We left before five-thirty; Place 
did not have to tell me where we were going: I knew. 

A servant opened the door at Fitzmorris’s house 
and shook his head. No, Mr. Fitzmorris was not 
home; he had not been home since last evening, since 
just before eight o’clock. No, he did not know where 
Mr. Fitzmorris had gone. The man’s manner indi- 
cated he was eager to see the last of such outlandish 
early-morning callers; he resented Place’s inquisitive- 
ness. 

Place made a last throw. 

“Tid you answer the telephone when I called last 
night ?” 

“Oh, you are Mr. Chance. Yes, Mr. Chance.” 

I almost laughed at the success of the transparent 
trick. 
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“Tell Mr. Fitzmorris, if he comes home, that we 
shall return later,’ Place said, and we were off again. 

I wanted to ask, ‘Has Fitzmorris run away?” but 
Place’s manner was forbidding. None of us was to 
know until later of the desperation that came into 
Place’s man hunting after we learned that Fitzmorris 
was gone. He felt the terror of the unseen Death that 
was among us; he was trying to outrace it, to cheat 
it of its next victim. So the Stutz broke more traffic 
rules than usual. 

Our next stop was the home of Thomas Chance. 

We outraged that proper gentleman’s household by 
clanging a doorbell before seven o’clock. . . . Mr. 
Chance could not be disturbed, the butler said, re- 
proachfully. Mr. Chance could and would be dis- 
turbed, Place argued, and won his point. 
5, Chance spent fifteen minutes bedecking himself in 
a dressing gown. He was all of a twitter when he came 
down to us, like an elderly spinster about to receive 
her first proposal of marriage. Place did not permit 
him to waste any more time. 

‘You telephoned to Mr. Fitzmorris last night, Mr. 
Chance?” 

“Why yes, I 3 

“At what time ?” 

“Right after I got home from the meeting of the 
Citizens Vigilance Committee—shortly after eleven.” 

‘What did you have to discuss with him at that 
hour of the night ?” 
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“Fe wasn’t in, so I didn’t discuss anything with 
him.” 

“What would you have discussed with him?” 

“A purely personal matter, Dr. Place, purely per- 
sonal.” 

“About Mrs. Madge Quigley?”—and before 
Chance could articulate a horrified evasion: ‘We will 
give you ten minutes to dress and come with us, Mr. 
Chance; if you refuse to come there may be more 
publicity than you anticipate.” 

He shooed the poor man upstairs before he became 
hysterical. 

We drove him out to Diversey Boulevard and 
pulled in before one of those skyscraper apartment 
hotels, an earmark of the new Chicago. 

“Tell Mrs. Quigley that you—Mr. Stout of Mil- 
waukee—and your two friends must see her right 
away,’’ Place said to Chance as we entered the lobby. 

What could Chance do? 

A black maid admitted us, and after a proper inter- 
val Mrs. Quigley appeared in all the glory of a negli- 
gee such as I had never seen worn except by a cinema 
actress. She was a tall, delicious creature, an authen- 
tic blonde; young enough, because only faint signs 
showed of the premature deterioration that afflicts 
women of her colouring. I respected Chance for his 
taste, although I should never have chosen a houri 

taller than myself. 
Chance introduced us. 
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“Are they from Milwaukee, too?” she asked 
wickedly, but relented and spared Chance the an- 
swer by ordering the maid to bring us highballs. Then 
she invited an explanation. 

“You're calling early, Tom,” she said. 

Place enlightened her. 

‘Mine is the offense, Mrs. Quigley. Mr—er, 
Stout » 

“Call him Chance,” she said, “you’re among 
friends.” 

‘Well, Mr. Chance did not dream of coming here 
until I awakened him and suggested the visit an hour 
ago.” 

‘You interest me,” Mrs. Quigley said. 

‘We shall not stay long enough to bore you; all we 
want is a bit of information about Mr. Frederick 
Fitzmorris.” 

The effectiveness of Place’s maneeuvre dawned on 
me. He brought this pair together unexpectedly, dis- 
concerted them, and proceeded to question them with- 
out giving opportunity for rehearsal. With the de- 
tective who has graduated from the school of the 
beat-patrolling policeman it is axiomatic that each 
subject be examined apart, without the knowledge 
of any other examinee; and like most of the axioms 
of his ilk it is fallacious. I offer the following to sup- 
port this contention: 

The woman parried. 

“What makes you think Fitz—Mr. Fitzmorris— 
is a friend of mine?” 
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“Your friendship with him I do not assume; your 
acquaintance I am certain of. Mr. Fitzmorris called 
on you yesterday.” 

Mrs. Quigley tossed her yellow head scornfully 
and asked Chance: 

“Who are they, Tom, a couple of dicks?” 

Chance wrung his hands and looked appealingly at 
Place. Place swerved to another approach. 

‘Have you a morning paper here, Mrs. Quigley?” 

She bade the maid find the Herald and Examiner. 
Place held it up so we could read the line on top of the 
first page: 

GIRL SLAIN IN EVANSTON FLAT 

Place proceeded like a lecturer. 

“Tf you knew how close that murder comes to you, 
Mrs. Quigley and Mr. Chance, you would answer the 
questions. 

“Now, please, where is Fitzmorris?” 

Mrs. Quigley shrugged her beautiful shoulders. 

“You know as much about it as I do. He was in 
here yesterday about noon and stayed a quarter of 
an hour. He told me nothing about where he was go- 
ing. It’s Tom’s mess—ask him.” 

Chance almost wailed. 

“Merciful heavens! Then Fitzmorris did commit 
murder!” 

‘We want to find Fitzmorris. When we do we will 
ask him. Where is he?” 

“Better tell him, Tom,’ Mrs. Quigley said omi- 
nously. 
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“But I don’t know where he is, I swear I don’t. 
Fitzmorris means nothing to me!” 

Obviously the silly Beau was telling the truth. 

But Place was firmly in the driver’s seat now and 
plied his whip. 

‘“‘Why did Fitzmorris come here yesterday, Mrs. 
Quigley?” 

Mrs. Quigley’s lovely nose crinkled to a smile in 
which there was a tincture of malice. 

‘le came because he knew Tom would be here.” 

‘How did he know that?” 

‘T told him.” 

‘‘Have you known Fitzmorris for a long time?” 

“Yes, he’s an old friend of my husband’s. He was 
Del’s attorney, and he’s trying now to get Del a par- 
don. Poor Del is sick of jail.” 

“Why did Fitzmorris want to see you?” Place 
shifted to Chance. 

‘He wanted me to find out for him, from Corson 
or from Banning, when young Crandall, Corson’s 
brother-in-law, was coming in from the West.” 

“Why didn’t he ask Corson or Banning himself ?” 

‘He said he was afraid his curiosity would be mis- 
understood.” 

‘Did he tell you why he wanted to know ?” 

co Ghre 

“And you called his house last night to tell him?’ 

“No. I called him to tell him I was unable to find 
out because Corson left too soon and you and Mr. 
Tracy stayed with Banning.” 
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“IT suppose Fitzmorris had some inducement to 
spur your effort, that is, something besides friend- 
ship ?” 

Chance chose to be indignant. 

“Do you think I am a paid informer ?” 

“Now, Tom—” there was a cruel chuckling under- 
tone in Mrs. Quigley’s velvet voice; she was enjoying 
the baiting—“‘now, Tom, why don’t you tell the gen- 
tlemen?”’ She saved him the pain of it. “Fitz sug- 
gested that Tom’s family might not like to know he 
called on a poor old widow—because I am a widow 
in a manner of speaking—and Tom agreed.” 

She rose. 

‘“‘“And you'll excuse me now, won’t you? I have a 
date with my hairdresser at ten.” 

The woman had an air. Place and I bowed our- 
selves from the presence. She called after us: 

“T hope Fitz didn’t kill the girl. Fitz is really a 
good egg.” 

When we reached the elevator I discovered that 
Chance was at our heels to plead. 

‘T trust that you gentlemen—that is, this thing 
will not—I mean, you gentlemen won't i 

“Of course not,’ Place said. ‘“Good-day, Mr. 
Chance.” And we sank in the elevator, leaving him to 
overhaul his respectability. 

‘FTe arouses in me the same emotion as a decayed 
fish,” Place said. “But, like his defunct piscatorial 
cousin, he offends only the nose.” 

“armless?” 
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“Harmless.” 

We returned to North Clark Street. We found 
Froelig in the living room, hovering gingerly near a 
city detective, like a hen whose duckling has gone into 
the pond. The detective questioned us for a half hour 
about Margaret Bishop. He left knowing exactly 
what Place had told his brethren the night before at 
the Evanston apartment. 

“The state’s attorney’ll probably want to talk to 
you gents, so you better stick around,” he said on the 
way out. 

Why do all city detectives smoke the same brand of 
malodorous cigars? 

Place asked me to call Crawford in. When I re- 
turned from the telephone he offered me a note from 
Banning which had been left while we were away. It 
read: 

“I am sure you will be interested to know that 
Fitzmorris called me this morning about two o’clock 
to ask when Hilary Crandall will return. I did not 
tell him, of course, not knowing myself. The terrible 
experience in Evanston may have put my judgment 
askew ; that may be the reason I attached importance 
to his call. Perhaps you can explain Fitzmorris’s sud- 
den (to me) interest in Hilary’s movements. I tele- 
phoned to you this morning at seven o’clock to tell 
you about this, and your man said he did not know 
when you would return. I am going to the country, 
but I shall be in this evening if you want to see me.” 
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Place commented when I returned the paper to 
him: 

“He wants me to explain to him why Fitzmorris 
telephoned to him at two o’clock in the morning; and 
I want him to explain to me why he has run away to 
the country to-day, after what happened last night.” 

Crawford came in twenty minutes after I tele- 
phoned. He scented action. 

“Have you seen the headlines in the Tribune and 
the Herald and Examiner?” he asked. “They've got 
Margaret Bishop’s murder smeared all over the front 
page.” 

He grinned happily over his close connection with 
such a highly publicized crime. 

Place’s instructions dampened his enthusiasm. 

“You and your men—all of them, if necessary— 
start hunting for Fitzmorris. Comb the town. If he 
has left town find out where he has gone.” 


Chapter Nineteen 
MR. BANNING’S CONSCIENCE 


PLACE was finishing his breakfast coffee next morn- 
ing when the doorbell rang. Froelig came in with 
Banning at his heels. Banning’s demeanour had 
changed in the thirty-six hours since last we saw him. 
He was not cheerful, but he was not the horror- 
stricken wreck of a man who had found Margaret 
Bishop’s body with us. The contrast made the morn- 
ing pleasanter. 

After the salutations Place suggested to me: 

“Crawford may have something. You may take 
the'car.”’ 

Banning understood and objected. 

‘My call has no particular purpose. I do not want 
to hurry Mr. Tracy away from his breakfast.” 

I left, nevertheless. Crawford was out, so I killed 
time for what I judged to be a proper interval, then 
returned to the apartment. Banning had not left. He 
and Place were chatting amiably before the fire, but 
when I came in he made a gesture toward leaving. 
He did not leave, however; instead, he plunged into 
the business on which, I believe, he came. Perhaps 
he thought Place’s reproaches would be softened in 
the presence of a third party. ; 
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“Oh, yes,” he said, ‘there was another item. Our 
talk has been so interesting that I didn’t get to it. It’s 
a detail of Porth’s case—of the finding of the body.” 

“The smallest detail is always important,” Place 
said uncompromisingly. 

Place’s tone told Banning he would not be let off 
easily, so he pleaded his case first. 

‘You accused me once, Place, of ‘covering up’ For 
Hilary Crandall. In a sense I did protect him, not 
because I thought he was guilty, but because I thought 
all the facts would make an unpleasant circumstantial 
case against the boy. Things looked black enough for 
him as it was. Now I see things in a different light. 
Since the death of Margaret Bishop, Hilary’s inno- 
cence has been clear—to us of the C. V. C. at least— 
though, God knows, I am not glad that such a thing 
happened to clear him. Also, since the death of Mar- 
garet, I have come to realize that every detail with- 
held in this horrible case makes the one who with- 
holds it criminally delinquent.” 

Banning, the employer, looked to Place, the em- 
ployee, for forgiveness. Place waited for him to con- 
tinue, without committing himself. 

“What I did not tell you,’ Banning said, “‘is that 
on the night he was murdered Porth had in his pocket 
a certified copy of the marriage certificate of his 
daughter Mary and Hilary.” 

He paused, expecting a storm to break. Place only 
said coldly: 

Yes? 
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‘He showed it to us,” Banning said. “He showed 
it to us at a distance; I suppose he was afraid we 
would try to seize it and destroy it. I could not see 
the names on it, or the date, but I know it was a certi- 
ficate of Hilary’s marriage; it was a legal form, and 
even if Porth could have procured one of them he 
would not have dared to attempt a forgery—he was 
almost illiterate.” 

“When did you first know that the certificate was! 
missing from Porth’s pocket ?”’ Place said. 

“Hilary and I decided that we should have that’ 
certificate when I returned from Wauconda—after, 
calling you. We looked in the dead man’s pockets, but 
it was gone. Then we waited in the car until you 
came.” 

“Did you move anything in the room when you 
searched Porth’s pockets ?”’ 

“Not a thing,” Banning said earnestly. “While we 
ignored your injunction not to enter the house, I was 
impressed by what you said. We walked straight to 
the body, under the lamp, felt in the pockets, and came 
directly out.” 

Place laughed cynically. 

“You are like the virgin who did what her mother 
told her to do—most of the time. I suppose Porth 
was trying to blackmail you with the marriage certifi- 
cate?” 

“Yes,” Banning said. “He offered to sell us his 
silence—and the certificate—for ten thousand dol- 
lars. But he couldn’t make a sale.” 
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Place watched him stonily and let the confession 
choose its own channel. Banning made a swift recapit- 
ulation. 

“When Porth first learned of Mary’s and Hilary’s 
affair he tried threats of criminal prosecution to 
squeeze money from Hilary. Our answer was that a 
marriage had taken place and that sooner or later 
we would acknowledge it. But I told you that before. 
What I didn’t tell you was that Porth set out to get 
proof of the marriage at once and succeeded so well 
that on the night of our final conference he was able 
to produce a certified copy of the marriage certificate 
and had the nerve to offer it to us, withdrawing all 
objections if we would pay his price. I stalled him off 
again. I am afraid I lost my temper. That’s why he 
followed Hilary to the stile in a fighting mood after 
I had gone. 

“And,” Banning said, “that is all. The least you 
can do is to believe that I had no selfish interest in 
withholding the facts I have just given you,” and 
he made a move to leave. 

“You have been curiously unselfish,” Place said. 
“It seems to me, moreover, that this was a matter for 
Crandall’s family to worry about.” 

“Corson was away when Porth began to annoy 
Hilary the second time, so Hilary, naturally, came to 
me. The affair was then in my hands, and I advised 
Hilary to let me see it through with him.” 

Place let him go then, but Banning must have left 
with the feeling that he was not forgiven. 
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“The story of the missing certificate would inter- 
est the district attorney at Elkhorn if he is working on 
the case against Crandall,” I said. 

“Yes,” Place said, “therefore we will not tell him 
about it.” 

‘Perhaps Crandall did take the certificate when he 
found the body.” 

Place admitted that this was possible. 

“But it is improbable,” he said. “If he had taken 
it he would almost certainly have confided in Ban- 
ning, and Banning would have told us just now.” 

He was silent and thoughtful for a little while. 
Then he said: 

“T think Banning’s confession was a result of a 
long struggle with his scrupulous sense of duty. He 
disobeyed my instructions when he went to look for 
the certificate in Porth’s pocket, and he wanted to 
clear his conscience. 

‘And by the way of associating ideas, will you in- 
vite the young men who were looking up Porth to 
come in and give an accounting ?”’ 

I was able to present Marnitz and Waite within 
an hour and a half, about eleven o’clock. Their work 
had been thorough. 

They found that Porth had been engaged in a petty 
retail bootlegging business “‘on the side.’’ His source 
of supply had been one of his few friends, the pro- 
prietor of a questionable roadhouse near Lake 
Geneva. Considering the nature of Porth’s bootleg- 
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ging activities, the small scale on which he operated, 
there was nothing there to throw light on his death. 

As to the affair of Crandall and Porth’s daughter, 
neither of the detectives had been able to unearth any- 
thing more recent than the fact that Mary Porth had 
suddenly gone away. 

Place sifted only one interesting grain from the fine 
stuff of our investigators’ admirable report. Marnitz 
was speaking: 

“,. And for three days before the old bozo was 
bumped off he wasn’t home much. He was chasing 
around in an old flivver he had—TI saw it, a 1923 
roadster it is, and it’s standing in the yard in front of 
his house. The neighbours said he wasn’t home on 
Thursday and Friday at all [the days preceding the 
Saturday on which he was killed], and when some- 
body asked him where he’d been he said down in 
Illinois. He didn’t say in what town, but it couldn’t 
have been far, because no man in his right mind 
would take that flivver where he couldn’t call for 
help. One guy—name Duncan McShayne, and he 
runs a garage—said he saw Porth in his flivver just 
outside of Harvard on Thursday afternoon, and he 
probably did, because anybody who sees that flivver 
can never forget it.” 

Place complimented Marnitz and Waite on their 
work and dismissed them. 

“CY ou were interested in Porth’s automobile tours,” 
I said. “Do you think he was taking up rum running?” 

“No. He was hunting that marriage certificate. 
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Have you already forgotten what Banning told us? 
In one of the towns that Porth visited, the last one he 
visited, Mary Porth and Hilary Crandall were mar- 
ried.” 

“Does that deduction help us?” 

“T fail to see how.” 

We were at rather loose ends for the rest of that 
morning. The search for Fitzmorris was occupying 
the attention of all our ‘“‘young men,” and Place and 
I remained in our apartment, anxiously awaiting their 
reports. But the search was as yet singularly barren of 
result, and Place alternately tramped the floor as 
though keyed to the highest tension and lounged 
in an easy chair with his eyes half closed like a man in 
the last stages of ennui. By this time I could read his 
moods, and I knew he, like myself, was suffering from 
a sense of frustration. 

It was after luncheon that Place suddenly an- 
nounced his intention of calling again at Banning’s 
office. 

‘Do you know, Tracy, I have a queer feeling about 
Banning.’ Place looked at me and chuckled. “No 
logical reason for it either. As a matter of fact, you 
are yourself in far more danger than Banning ever 
will be. But I want to keep an eye on him, so get your 
hat and come along—Froelig can take our messages, 
and we will telephone every half hour to see if any- 
thing turns up.” 

We were not long in reaching Banning’s office. In 
response to the card that Place sent in the new secre- 
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tary stepped into the reception room where we 
waited. 

“Mr. Banning is out at present, Dr. Place,’’ she 
informed us. 

“Too bad,” murmured Place. 

“Mr. Banning has told me, Dr. Place, that you are 
always to have access to him when he is here. But he 
has been away from the office a great deal of late.” 

It was plain that she regarded Place as a man of 
some importance; no doubt her employer’s instruc- 
tions had as much to do with it as Place’s personality. 

“TI should have made an appointment,” Place re- 
marked. ‘‘Do you know where Mr. Banning is?” 

“No-o.” The girl’s voice was uncertain. “I really 
do not know where Mr. Banning is, but it is most 
likely that he will telephone during the afternoon. If 
you wish to leave a message for him e 

“Telephone ?”’ asked Place. ‘““Where from?” 

“From some small town near by. He telephones 
every few hours to keep in touch with things here. 
The calls come from different towns.” 

“Tn northern Illinois?” asked Place. 

“Why—yes, I think so.” 

Outside, Place turned to me. 

“T think Banning is out after the same information 
that Porth unearthed before he died.” 

“The proof of Hilary’s wedding?” 

“Yes, But why should he do it personally? There 
are plenty of investigators to be had for little or noth- 
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‘The affair is so delicate,” I suggested, but Place 
disdained to reply and strode along in silence, nor 
did we speak another word until we were once more 
in our apartment. 

Froelig reported that no one had telephoned. Fitz- 
morris, apparently, had vanished completely. Place 
spent the rest of the afternoon over Hans Gross’s 
colossal work, which to him was not only a serious 
study but also a diversion. 

We were averse to leaving the apartment, so the 
incomparable Froelig prepared a meal for us. It was 
one we were not to enjoy uninterrupted, however; we 
had scarcely seated ourselves when our telephone 
rang and Place bounded from his chair. I could hear 
the murmur of his voice through the open door, and 
I was tempted to leave my chair and listen. 

Place returned to the room and flung himself into 
his chair angrily. 

“Banning.” He spat the word out as though it was 
a dose of bitter medicine that had been thrust upon 
him. ‘‘Hung up on me, damn him,” he added. 

Place has a hasty temper—a fact that I have men. 
tioned before. It was some moments before I could 
get anything out of him but pungent observations 
concerning Banning. At last he calmed down sufi- 
ciently to give me the gist of the telephone conversa- 
tion. 

Banning had called from Freeport. He had not 
even listened to Place’s suggestion that he return 
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home at once. His voice had been both hurried and 
dictatorial. He ordered Place to call a meeting of the 
committee and set the time at eleven o’clock the next 
morning. When asked for a reason he explained that 
he had called his home and found that there was a 
telegram waiting for him. He had asked that it be 
opened and read to him; it was from Hilary Crandall 
and to the effect that he was returning to Chicago by 
airplane and would arrive at seven-thirty to-morrow 
morning and that Mary would be with him. In answer 
to Place’s blunt query as to whether he, Banning, had 
obtained a copy of Hilary’s marriage certificate Ban- 
ning had hung up the receiver. 

“Will you call the meeting?” I asked. 

“Why not ?” asked Place. ‘“‘You may do it, Tracy,” 
he added. 

“The food will be cold.” 

“Of course. I cannot abide cold food. The tele- 
phone is where [ left it,” he finished suggestively. 

I got to my feet, grumbling, while Place grinned 
maliciously, but I was back before he had more than 
made a start at his grilled mutton chop. 

“T called Clyde, Briggs, and Chance, and none of 
them was at home,’I reported. “I left a message for 
each one about the time of the meeting and its pur- 
pose.” 

“Did you say that Crandall is coming home?” de- 
manded Place. 

“Of course,’”’ I admitted. 
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‘What about Corson?” 

“I understand he is at Lake Geneva, so I put ina 
call. It isn’t through yet.” 

‘Tell Froelig to bring your mutton chop.” 

The telephone was ringing, so I hurried back to it. 
In a moment I had returned. 

“It was Corson,” I told Place. “He has already re- 
ceived a message from Hilary and plans to meet him 
at the airport.” 

We had finished luncheon and Place was about to 
take up Hans Gross again when I asked a question: 

“What is Banning’s reason for calling this meet- 
ing?” 

‘Some new development,” returned Place absently. 

“Of course, but what? Crandall’s return?” 

“That is the reason he gave,” said Place. 

“Ts it the real one?” 

“Well”—Place drew out the word to the length of 
a sentence—‘‘perhaps. Yes,’ he added more posi- 
tively, “I think it is. Crandall is innocent, but fe 
waited but Place was looking abstractedly at the book 
upon his knees. 

“He will be charged with murder?” I finished the 
sentence for him. 

“Yes.” Place was again aware of my presence in 
the room. “Hilary Crandall is innocent, but he will be 
charged with murder, which rather forces Banning’s 
hand. He would do anything to save the boy from the 
charge, but 4 

Again he was silent. 
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“But ?”’ I insisted. 

“What can he do as the thing stands now?” Place 
asked sharply. ‘“Tracy, I fear that Banning has been 
playing a lone hand; that there are developments of 
which we know nothing; and that the return of Cran- 
dall may force Banning into action that may be ill 
timed and ill advised.” 

“You think. ”T began. 

“That to-morrow’s meeting may be a dramatic one, 
Tracy,” Place smiled, ‘‘and that our parts may be 
minor ones.” 


Chapter Twenty 
WHY MR. BANNING WAS LATE 


BANNING rang us up at five forty-five the next morn- 
ing. I was sleeping so soundly that I was but dimly 
conscious of the bell. Place answered the telephone, 
and it was the sound of his voice that broke through 
my drowsiness. I sprang out of bed and opened my 
door. 

Place had left the telephone and was returning to 
his room. 

“It was Banning,” he told me. 

I followed him down the hall. 

‘What did Banning want?” I asked. 

‘‘He wanted to give me an interesting bit of in- 
formation. Fitzmorris is returning with Crandall.” 

For a moment I was too astonished to comprehend. 
Fitzmorris, the man for whom we had been searching 
so frantically, literally about to drop out of the sky, 
and with Crandall. I said something to that effect, 
and Place looked at me coldly. 

“I do not like puns, Tracy,” he remarked, ‘and 
this one is especially ill timed.” 

“How can Fitzmorris be with Crandall?” It was a 


puerile question, but I was still suffering from my 
astonishment. 
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Place shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am damned if I know. Banning has contracted 
the habit of hanging up on me. He did it again just 
now. As I interpret his exceedingly short explanation, 
this is what happened: He reached his home at a late 
hour last night and overlooked a telegram that was 
waiting for him. This morning he found it just as he 
was leaving. The telegram was from Crandall at 
Cheyenne and read about like this: ‘Be sure to meet 
Mary and me at airport. Fitzmorris is with us.’ ” 

“Then Crandall is in danger?” I asked. 

“T fancy Crandall is safe enough,” Place said medi- 
tatively. 

“In a plane, with other passengers—that is what 
you mean ?”’ 

“Yes, yes—of course,” Place agreed, “but Ban- 
ning, when I tried to impress upon him the necessity 
of caution, cut me off for the second time.” 

“All this bother about Banning seems to me to be a 
bit far-fetched,” I could not help remarking. ‘“‘After 
all, he is safe enough while Fitzmorris is out of the 
picture.” 

“So,” said Place with heavy irony, “‘you have solved 
the C. V. C. murders? You are ready to make a direct 
accusation against Fitzmorris?” 

“Hardly.” I hesitated. “It is not my place to make 
an accusation.” 

“Nor mine,” said Place, “until we have legal proof 
of guilt.” 
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We were interrupted by the burr of Place’s small 
alarm clock. 

“Six o’clock,” he said. “Time to think of starting 
for the airport. Tracy!” he exclaimed, “how much 
nearer are we to the airport than Banning? In time, I 
mean?” 

“An hour would be a close guess.” 

‘“He told me he was leaving at once. If so, he is 
getting an early start.” 

“Perhaps he intends to breakfast on the way.” 

“Oh,” said Place, ‘no doubt you are right. And 
now, Tracy, let us clothe ourselves properly for the 
affairs of the day. Sherlock Holmes, I believe, worked 
occasionally in dressing gown and slippers, but I have 
no intention of going him one better in a mere suit 
of pajamas.” 

Once more events were crowding upon us. What 
course they would take the immediate future would 
reveal and, though Place was no doubt planning to 
shape these same events to his own ends, I must con- 
fess I had an unaccountable foreboding that any effort 
on our part would be singularly futile. I thought of 
the C. V. C. case as a dark stream. When we were 
first flung into it the troubled waters had seemed shal- 
low enough; but now I realized that there was an 
underlying current, deep down, a current that we had 
not fathomed, and that it swept us along, I knew not 
where. 

At that early hour of the morning there was no 
trafic problem; the gray Stutz, under Place’s guiding 
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hand and impatient foot, brought us to the airport 
in quite fifteen minutes less than the time we had al- 
lowed. 

Banning had not arrived. We sat in the car smok- 
ing our cigarettes, but Place was not in a mood for 
talk; he kept glancing about anxiously until a voice 
hailed us. It was not Banning, however, but Corson. 
Place threw away his half-smoked cigarette and went 
over to join him. I followed. 

**,.. onthe same errand that I am,” I heard Corson 


say. 
“Yes,” agreed Place, “‘to meet Crandall.” 
“And. ” T began. 


‘And Banning,” Place interrupted hurriedly. 

“Banning, of course,” agreed Corson. “He is late, 
isn’t he? I hope he will not be delayed, for I most 
earnestly want him to be here. He is our attorney, you 
know, and Crandall 

“Ts in for a large consignment of trouble,’’ Place 
finished for him. ‘I can understand your feeling, Mr. 
Corson. We can keep Crandall out of the hands of the 
authorities for a time, I hope, long enough to clear 
up one or two little matters, but after that ? Tle 
shrugged expressively. 

“Banning will know what to do,” said Corson. “I 
shall leave the matter entirely in his hands.” 

““A very wise decision.” 

“If you have unearthed anything in your investi- 
gations, Dr. Place, that will help the boy. ” Cor- 
son paused somewhat diffiidently. 
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“He will have the full benefit of anything I can 
do,”’ said Place. 

‘Thank you,”’ Corson said simply. 

In the distance a speck had become visible. Now it 
was closer, and we could hear the hum of the motor. 
The plane banked perfectly and came into the wind, 
the motor was cut off for the landing. Corson rushed 
out on the field as far as he could go; Place and I fol- 
lowed more slowly. 

“Corson will know about Fitzmorris in a moment. 
Why did you stop me when I was about to tell him?” 
I asked Place. 

“I do not know,” he replied shortly. ‘Tracy, the 
plane is fifteen minutes late, and Banning is not here. 
I do not like it.” 

“He will show up,” I said. “You know he started.” 

‘Yes, and in ample time.” 

The plane was taxiing toward us; it came to a stop. 
As we walked out on the field three passengers jumped 
from the plane, and Corson held out his hand to one 
of them. Suddenly he fell back a step. For the first 
time he had recognized the third passenger. 

‘Fitzmorris!”’ he gasped. 

Fitzmorris’s saturnine countenance broke into a 
grin. 

“The same. A pleasant meeting, gentlemen,” he 
chuckled, “but you seem rather surprised. Surely you 
were expecting me?” 

Corson looked at Place helplessly. 

“No,” said Place steadily, “but you are right, Mr. 


be 
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Fitzmorris, the meeting is one that gives me pleas- 
ure.” 

“T thought it would.” The grin was still on Fitz- 
morris’s face. “I imagine you have looked for me, 
what?” 

“All my men have been searching for you from the 
time you left Chicago.” 

“What a pity,”’ said Fitzmorris. ‘So much time 
wasted, when I was bound to turn up. Now that you 
have found me, what do you intend to do?” 

“T shall see to it that you are available when you 
are wanted.” 

“What is it, a pinch?” 

“No,” said Place evenly, ‘‘you know that I have 
no authority, and the police know nothing of the C. 
V. C. as yet, thank God! Nevertheless, Mr. Fitzmor- 
ris, you will come with me.” 

“Of course,” Fitzmorris agreed readily; ‘‘at the 
present stage of the game, you are the very man I 
want most to be with.” 

I thought Fitzmorris’s words seemed genuine 
enough, but could they have a sinister meaning? 

Corson broke into my thoughts. 

‘“‘Where is he?” he was saying. ‘“Where is Ban- 
ning? We are in the devil of a fix. Hilary and Mary 
here and no Banning. What are we to do next?” Cor- 
son was worried and nervous. 

Place glanced at his watch anxiously. 

“Banning is half an hour late,” he said. 

“He is the most dependable person in the world. 
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I do not understand it. Hilary must see him at once, 
before ’”» Corson stopped abruptly. 

“Before he is arrested,” Place finished for him 
coolly. 

I turned my full attention to Crandall and his wife 
for the first time. Crandall did not flinch, but the girl 
was frightened, terribly frightened. She was a pretty 
girl, slim and dark and large-eyed; a girl with pride 
and spirit, I should have judged from the way she car- 
ried her head. Knowing something of her father, I 
wondered who her mother was. 

Her concern for Crandall at that moment was evi- 
dence enough of her feeling for him. She came for- 
ward and laid a hand on Corson’s arm. 

“Please, Mr. Corson! You know Hilary didn’t do 
it. Can’t you—” she made a gesture that included the 
rest of us—“‘can’t any of you do something? Are you 
going to let him go to jail?” 

She pleaded, but she didn’t cry; she was not the 
kind that cries. 

Crandall took her arm. 

“Don’t, Mary,” he said uncomfortably, and to 
bridge an awkward moment he introduced Place and 
me to his wife. 

Mary pleased Place. He assured her in his best 
manner that Crandall’s incarceration, if any, would 
be short. Then he said to all of us: 

“It is obvious that Mr. Banning is not coming, 
though he started for the airport. Perhaps he has met 
with an accident.” 
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“Good Lord, I hope not,” said Crandall. 

“It will do no good to wait here longer,” said 
Place. 

“But I dare not leave,” said Corson. “What shall 
I do with Hilary? I feel that he is not safe in Chicago, 
and he must see Banning before he is—arrested.” 

“I have a suggestion to make,” said Place. “We 
know that Mr. Banning intended to drive here from 
his home in Evanston. If we drive to Evanston, fol- 
lowing his most probable route, we may meet him. If 
not, we can leave Mr. Crandall at Mr. Banning’s 
house—where I think he will be safe for a time, at 
least—and also find out if the servants know any- 
thing regarding the whereabouts of their master.” 

“Good,” said Corson. The prospect of action of 
any sort was an obvious relief to him. I had not real- 
ized that he felt the responsibility of his young 
brother-in-law so keenly. 

“I suppose,” said Fitzmorris, ‘I am invited?” 

“Of course,” returned Place, “‘you can come with 
us in the Stutz. Plenty of room for three. You, Mr. 
Corson, wil! follow in your car with Mr. and Mrs. 
Crandall.” 

We collected the scanty luggage: of necessity one 
travels light in an airplane. With Fitzmorris between 
Place and myself I felt uncomfortable. I could not 
help watching him closely as though afraid that at 
any moment he might draw an automatic and pump 
lead into both of us. Such a feeling was ridiculous, 
and I knew it; but it was there. 
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Out of consideration for the car following, Place 
drove more slowly than was usual with him, but the 
presence of Fitzmorris put a constraint upon Place 
and myself, and there was no conversation between 
us. In spite of that fact I was so absorbed in my self- 
imposed watchfulness that when Place slammed on 
the brakes I did not know where we were nor why we 
were stopping. 

‘An accident,” said Place, and jumped from the 
car. 

“God, yes!” said Fitzmorris, and followed him. 

By the time I was out of the car Corson had drawn 
up behind it and was leaning out of a window. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

I pointed to the other side of the road, where we 
could see a car surrounded by a small but agitated 
group of spectators. Two policemen were conspicu- 
ous by their uniforms. 

I stepped to the car and looked in; then, catching 
at a fender to steady myself, I turned to Place. 

“Good God!’ I said. “It’s Banning!” 


Chapter Twenty-one 
FREDERICK FITZMORRIS 


For a moment there was a pause in the activities of 
the police about the shiny Cadillac where Banning’s 
body lay. The rapidly increasing crowd had been 
forced back. Place and I had shown our police cards 
and had been allowed to stay close to the car. No one 
tried to shove Fitzmorris away: he was known tc 
half the detectives in Chicago. Crandall, Corson, and 
Mary had been swept back to the corner where the 
morbid spectators were held at bay. 

The discovery was so sudden that it had not yet 
clicked into place in my mind. My first reaction was 
an overwhelming sensation of horror, physical re- 
vulsion at the monstrosity of this act which had re- 
moved the very spirit and motive force of the Citi- 
zens Vigilance Committee. 

I saw that the rear door of the sedan was open. 
Banning’s head, half of its features eclipsed by blood 
already darkly coagulated, rested against the right 
rear door. His body was crumpled in the tonneau, one 
hand and arm resting on the rear seat, the other bent 
grotesquely under him. It flashed through my mind 
that such a position would be intolerable in life. I 
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noticed that there was no glove on the half-clenched 
left hand, and I wondered inanely if the other was 
ungloved also. I saw that there was blood on the front 
seat, too, as though Banning had been shot as he sat 
at the wheel and then dragged into the tonneau. The 
motor robe under which the body had been hidden 
had been pulled partly aside by the person who made 
the shocking discovery. I wished somebody would 
put it back in place over the ghastly head. 

The half of Banning’s face that was drenched with 
blood was less horrible than the other half. Some lit- 
tle red scratches were visible on the forehead—three 
of them; and I knew with another sickening sensation 
that there were three more, invisible because the 
blood had flowed over them, and that altogether they 
made the crude C V C that had disfigured both Mar- 
garet Bishop and Porth. 

The police were waiting for someone, perhaps the 
physician or the captain of detectives, before touch- 
ing the body. I looked at Place. There was a gray 
pallor about his temples and a furrow of intense con- 
centration between his eyes. It was not horror that 
he was feeling, but sheer and absolute perplexity. He 
was watching Fitzmorris as one might watch a dead 
man who has come to life, or some object that had 
turned suddenly and inexplicably into something else. 

Fitzmorris was talking quietly but rapidly to a 
uniformed policeman. As I looked at him, for the 
first time I caught the significance of the moment and 
place of this murder. It was not Fitzmorris who had 
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slain Banning! He had been with us from the moment 
he climbed out of the plane. Therefore it was not 
Fitzmorris who had killed Margaret Bishop and 
Porth. In an instant, with the finding of Banning’s 
body, our case against him had collapsed like a burst- 
ing soap bubble. 

Place interrupted my groping thoughts. He was all 
action now. There was a stir among the uniformed 
and plain-clothes men around us: some superior off- 
cer was taking the case in hand. We were being 
elbowed away from the car—this time the authori- 
ties whom Place despised so vehemently had been 
first on the scene. 

“Great God! Get hold of Crawford quickly!” he 
whispered in my ear as we were jostled together. 
“This thing is riding us to destruction. We turn our 
backs and Banning is struck down. It is a ghastly 
farce. We cannot afford to be deceived again!” 

For twenty minutes I sweated in a tightly closed 
telephone booth. Crawford was not at his rooms. 
Because I knew that every minute might count I 
called Briggs, Chance, and Clyde myself, while rack- 
ing my brain for places where Crawford might be 
reached. They were all at their homes. I told each 
one what had happened and hung up abruptly. A few 
minutes later I located Crawford and told him to 
start checking back. He was quick to catch the 
urgency of my order. 

I rejoined Place and the rest where they had 
parked the cars. They were all in Corson’s Lincoln, 
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a closed machine. Fitzmorris, with his great head 
and shaggy, slate-gray hair, sat beside Place in the 
back seat. Corson was at the wheel, turned halfway 
round toward the others. He had not shaved that 
morning, and short, sand-coloured bristles covered 
his heavy chin. The muscles of Crandall’s face were 
working spasmodically; he seemed on the verge of 
hysteria. Mary was pale but composed. Place had be- 
come once more the frosty, inscrutable observer. 
When he spoke it was in clipped staccato sentences 
that gave his emotions no escape. 

“I have just told Mr. Crandall he will have to be 
delivered to the Wisconsin authorities very soon. Mr. 
Banning promised that. We will keep our dead 
friend’s promise for him. But first Mr. Crandall will 
go to our apartment, and we will see about securing 
counsel now that Mr. Banning cannot defend him. 
He will go up to Elkhorn when he has the legal pro- 
tection to which he is entitled, not before. Mr. Fitz- 
morris will come with us. I will leave it to Mr. Cor- 
son to call what is left of our committee together at 
an early moment. It is time for these gentlemen to 
look each other over once more.” 

There was an unusual bitterness in his last words. 

I asked if anybody was going to stay with Ban- 
ning’s body. That, it seemed, would be the minimum 
decency we could show him. But Place, who never felt 
any of my natural sentimental awe in the presence of 


the dead, snapped back: 
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“Our obligations are to the living just at present, 
Tracy. Besides, that thick-skulled detective captain 
would throw anybody in jail for questioning if he 
found him hanging about here too long.” 

We got into the Stutz and drove through the clut- 
ter of early morning traffic to North Clark Street. 
Corson headed north for Evanston to notify Ban- 
ning’s household of the tragedy and to make arrange- 
ments for our meeting. Place had prevailed upon 
Mary to go with Corson. 

Froelig had the table set for breakfast. With the 
picture of Banning’s bloody face still in my mind I 
found something indecent in the thought of sitting 
down to the familiar ritual of a meal. Place read my 
thoughts, but he said: 

‘We must eat. It will steady us.” 

He gave an order to Froelig and then led Crandall, 
still with a dazed, blank pallor on his face, into the 
dressing room. 

“The poor boy is completely unstrung,” he said 
when he returned. “I made him lie down. I hope the 
_ reflex from the shock will put him to sleep, as we may 

need his help later on.” 

Place himself had thrown off the last trace of his 
agitation. Now he seated himself in his leather arm- 
chair in the study and stuck his feet halfway out to 
the centre of the room. As he had not yet eaten 
breakfast he did not smoke—he had a theory about 
the effect of nicotine on an empty stomach. Fitzmor- 
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ris stood near one of the windows gazing out on to 
North Clark Street and probably seeing nothing. I 
sat unobtrusively beside the fireplace. 

Our case had reached a tragic climax and a new 
point of departure; we had completed one cycle of 
events and were about to start, perhaps, on another. 
I felt the tenseness of the suspense, but there was no 
sign that either Place or Frederick Fitzmorris did. 
After a long silence Place said—and his words were 
an observation rather than a reminder: 

“You owe us a pretty complete story, Mr. Fitz- 
morris, and you also owe us the papers that were re- 
moved from this room last Sunday night.” 

The attorney nodded thoughtfully, his heavy 
drooping cheeks and puzzled eyes giving him for the 
first time since I had known him the appearance of a 
beaten man. 

He made a slight outward gesture with one hand, 
as though throwing something away from him—some 
hope that he had held, or an illusion of power, or per- 
haps only his pride. 

“I have seen men hanged, Dr. Place, on less evi- 
dence than you had against me,” he said in the deep 
tired voice that had helped to make him one of the 
greatest trial lawyers in the Middle West. “That was 
why I joined Crandall when I did. I knew nothing 
about Margaret’s murder until I got to Cheyenne. I 
left directly after our last meeting because I saw then 
that you had no real clues to work on—you were still 
setting your traps for me, and I wanted to talk with 
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Crandall and start out from the beginning of the 
story, or as near the beginning as I could get, and fol- 
low every lead to its conclusion. As you know, I had 
already followed some of my suspicions—Chance, 
for instance, and Margaret, poor girl!” 

“You were a little ahead of me all along the line,” 
Place said quietly with a note of professional admira: 
tion in his voice. ‘‘Wherever I went I could see you 
just turning a corner ahead of me.” 

“Tt wasn’t a fair race. I knew I was innocent—of 
the murders at least—and you did not. Most of your 
attention was turned to me. It slowed you up in other 
directions.” 

“That is generous of you,” Place said. 

Again there was a time during which no one spoke. 
I wondered how much Place had surmised of what 
the lawyer was going to tell him. 

“For twenty years,” Fitzmorris began, “I have 
watched the crime of this city grow beyond all bounds 
of my imagination, and I have walked along beside it, 
guiding it here and there, plucking its leaders out of 
jail, making them respectable when they needed re- 
spectability, taking my cases to the people through 
the newspapers when I decided the people were more 
stupid than the courts. Others have contributed their 
lives to this organized lawlessness ; I have contributed 
my brains—and I have been better paid than most, of 
them, which is as it should be.” 

“You have managed to keep on the right side of 
the law?” Place asked. 
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“On the right side, or the blind side. That was 
easy, too. Whenever the law struck, as it does occa- 
sionally even in Chicago, I saw the blow coming and 
stepped aside. There were always plenty of others 
for the blow to fall on. A few of them were our sacri- 
ficial victims—they went to jail, or the gallows, in 
expiation of the sins of the group. We had to let them 
go; sometimes we gave them a shove to make sure. 
But only when it was necessary.” 

Fitzmorris was looking straight at us, a grim and 
shaken figure. I felt the full force of the man’s un- 
sparing sincerity. He went on: 

“All the time I have felt myself master of what 
went on about me. I was also master of myself. I stuck 
to the paths I knew. I never ran a risk. Everything I 
did was mapped out in advance with dummies to be 
knocked over if any foolish official took things too 
seriously. There wasn’t a chance of getting caught: 
I held all the aces. And yet here I am, caught and 
confessing to you!”’ 

He chuckled to himself, a deep guttural chuckle, 
like Lucifer laughing as he fell from heaven. 

“The Cloverleaf Brewery?” Place suggested per- 
suasively. 

‘You were on the right trail there, Place. Heading 
straight for me. You would have found me in a little 
while, found me very much embarrassed and pro- 
voked, but guilty only of indiscretion in the eyes of the 
law. I built a certain stone wall that the law can’t 
jump over: it has tried it and failed. But there’s no 
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need to go into details. I’d have been damnably em- 
barrassed, and that’s why I put the screws on Sammy 
Draper that night and made him break into your 
apartment to get your papers—which are in my suit- 
case now. My object was merely to find out if I was 
in danger from your investigation. I laid my plans per- 
fectly for that, too. I left you no chance to trip me up. 
I used Draper, a clever young fellow who was about 
to quit the mob and go straight. I held his future in 
my hand, like this. That theft was the price I de- 
manded for his freedom.” 

“You are something of a master in this business,” 
Place remarked, and the other acknowledged the 
compliment with a mere suggestion of a nod. 

“And then,” Fitzmorris continued with an angry 
resonance in his voice, “by an utterly irrational coin- 
cidence, Banning’s man was murdered and Banning’s 
papers stolen. And, mark you, it was done in those 
few hours between the end of our meeting and Dra- 
per’s entrance into these rooms, at the only time when 
it could have caught me off my guard! You shot my 
innocent little alibi full of holes, and that was not the 
worst of it. Because you happened to go out while 
my agent was waiting to find a way to that safe over 
there, you concluded—and logic was on your side— 
that I knew you were about to go out. In other words, 
that I had killed that watchman to get Banning’s pa- 
pers and had gone directly from that murder to this 
apartment to get your documents! 

“You see, my friend, you had me tied up like a cat 
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in a bag. I couldn’t move. There was everything to 
convict me of a crime I never contemplated, a crime 
I do not understand at all—I wish to God I did! 

‘Even now I am in your power,” he went on. ““The 
facts are there, the kind of facts that are food for a 
jury’s inferences. That is why I must confess all this 
to you. It is the first time in my life, Place, that I have 
ever confessed anything to anybody.” 

“We are working together from now on, I think,” 
Place said simply. 

“T did the only thing there was to be done. Some- 
one else was the murderer of Porth. I had to find that 
murderer. It was my only hope of escape. I watched 
you work; I cut in ahead of you where I could. Finally 
I went West to talk to Crandall before you could see 
him. As I went another murder was laid at my door- 
step, without my knowing it!”’ 

“And now a third shot has deprived this commit- 
tee of its leader,” Place broke in. “Also of its supposed 
criminal, and we must look around for a new suspect. 
You have been riding on a veritable tide of murder, 
Mr. Fitzmorris. Now let me ask why you, with your 
—shall I say ?—connections, allowed yourself to be 
drawn into this highly moral and respectable Vigi- 
lance Committee ? 

Fitzmorris relaxed into a grim smile. 

“It was part of the game, part of my racket,” he 
said. 

“The game is not over yet for any of us—except 
Banning.” 
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“No. I wish it were! I came up against blank walls 
when I looked into this business, Place. And they 
scared me!”’ 

Place nodded in understanding as Froelig an- 
nounced that our breakfast was ready. 


Chapter Twenty-two 
DEDUCTIONS FROM A TELEPHONE CALL 


WE LOITERED for a long time over our coffee, appre- 
hensive and perplexed. None of us had eaten more 
than a mouthful or two. Crandall had rejoined us, 
much calmer, and had taken our minds away from 
our problem for a moment by telling us, in a burst of 
boyish confidence, that he and Mary Porth had de- 
cided to announce their marriage to the world, with 
proper reservations as to the alcoholic contents of 
their vows. 

“We are in love with each other, really,” he said 
simply. “She knows the whole story about the old 
man being shot and doesn’t believe I did it.” 

Crawford’s arrival interrupted him. Our detective 
had achieved results—we could see that by the bel- 
ligerence of his swagger as he strode into the room 
and faced us with a smile that knew everything that 
was to be known in Cook County or elsewhere. 

He looked suspiciously at Fitzmorris. 

“That is Mr. Fitzmorris,” said Place. 

“Yeah, I know who it is, all right. I got things to 
tell you. Do you want him here?” 

“Say what you have to say,” Place admonished. 
“Mr. Fitzmorris will listen to you.” 
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Crawford turned his back squarely on Fitzmorris 
and began: 

“In the first place, I know why you’re all hot—Ban- 
ning’s been killed.” He flashed an early extra of an 
afternoon paper before us. It had headlines four 
inches high. ““My men worked swell. Here’s the low- 
down. Clyde was home at eight-thirty. That was 
when his valet called him, his wife being away from 
the big city somewheres. Nobody knows whether he 
went out before that—at least, nobody’s telling. 
About the same with the rest of ’em, except Corson. 
He left his house early before anybody was up and 
around. Briggs was in his bed at eight. That’s all they 
know about him. Chance got up late like he always 
does, half-past eight or later. He has a separate room 
from his wife, so there ain’t any use trying to prove 
whether he was asleep up to that time. That fishy guy 
Partridge out at Lake Geneva was up at his regular 
time, which is ungodly early, and he don’t know any- 
thing. But I’m telling you he’s worried just the same. 
Now, my idea about this murder. si 

Place shut him off cruelly: 

‘We are paying you for facts, not for ideas, Craw- 
ford. I want you to scurry around now until you know 
all the police know about Mr. Banning’s death.” 

“T’ll find out all they know and then some,” was 
Crawford’s parting shot. 

“There is nothing very conclusive in what he dis- 
covered,”’ Place said. Then, turning to Fitzmorris: 

“Have you any way of finding out, immediately, by 
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telephone, what the police are doing—what suspi- 
cions they have or what theories they are working 
on?” 

“T think so,” said the lawyer, reaching for the tele- 
phone, and Place led Crandall and me out into the 
living room, closing the door behind us. It was a ges- 
ture of complete confidence in Fitzmorris. He sent 
Froelig out on to the street to gather all the extra 
papers he could find, then he walked back and forth 
in front of the windows, pufing a mellow deep- 
stained English briar pipe and scowling as he tried to 
fit Banning’s death into some likely relationship with 
what had gone before. 

Presently Fitzmorris came into the room. 

“The state’s attorney recognizes a nasty case when 
it is shoved under his nose; he is already working on 
this one,” he said. “Everybody concerned with Ban- 
ning in his business and in his home will be brought in. 
It is the only reasonable step for the police to take on 
the basis of what they know—or don’t know. Ban- 
ning’s caretaker is killed, then his secretary, then 
Banning himself. We are lucky that our committee 
is not of record. Even as it is, Banning’s servants may 
remember that we have met at his house. And you, 
Place, have been present at the scene of all three mur- 
ders. I doubt if you will escape questioning. I doubt 
if any of us will.” 

Froelig came in with several papers. There was no 
doubt that Banning’s murder was about to develop 
into a first-class sensation. One could tell that by the 
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flaring headlines, the extravagant adjectives describ- 

ing the finding of the body, the attempt to hint darkly 

at sinister criminal forces operating in the back- 

ground. 
Place read every paper attentively. 

“They are looking hard for something to fasten 
their teeth on,” he said. “But they have nothing. I 
suggest that you, Mr. Fitzmorris, take Mr. Crandall 
in hand. He will need a thorough defense up at Elk- 
horn. He will also need airtight affidavits showing 
that he was far away from Chicago when Miss Bishop 
was killed, and somewhere out there on the air-mail 
route this morning when Mr. Banning died. Being 
under a charge of murder in Wisconsin, he will be 
sure to be dragged into this case here. Keep him under 
cover until you have an adequate case built up for 
him. Then we will take him to Elkhorn.” 

After they had gone Place got out a card index 
with notes on every phase of our work. There were 
finger-print summaries, drawings of the locale of 
each of the two earlier crimes, notes on what had 
been said by those we questioned, careful chronolo- 
gies of each person’s movements so far as they were 
known to us, and random impressions that Place had 
gathered, some of them actual observations and oth- 
ers no more than flashes of intuition. 

He sat at a long table, from which he had swept a 
litter of magazines, and studied these notes with 
great concentration for more than an hour. Finally 
he looked up at me and said: 
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‘““We may as well face the facts, Tracy. There have 
been three murders right under our noses, and yet 
we are as far off the trail as we were the night Porth 
was killed. We thought we saw a connection between 
Porth’s death and Margaret Bishop’s; she was about 
to tell something that would incriminate Fitzmorris. 
But now that he is cleared we have no clue to the girl’s 
murder, and less to Banning’s. We are not even sure 
that Banning was not killed in a casual hold-up on the 
road, except for the initials scratched on his fore- 
head.” 

A bell jangled in the entry hall, and Froelig let 
Crawford in. Once more he was smiling with immense 
self-satisfaction. 

“Well?” Place asked. 

“All right, Doctor, I know what you want. You 
don’t have to tell me. It’s just facts, not ideas. I got 
the facts, you got the ideas, eh?” The young fellow 
was irrepressible. ‘“‘Here are the facts: Your friend 
was shot with a .32 in the left temple at close range, 
not more than four or five feet at the most. The bul- 
let stayed in his head. Killed him instantaneous. Then 
they dragged him over into the rear of the car and 
covered him with a robe. The fellow that found him 
was a wop working for a grocer on Cicero Avenue. 
The car was just standing there like it had been for- 
gotten, so he took a look inside. Between you and me 
I think he wanted to swipe the auto robe, but that 
ain’t important.” 
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Place stirred impatiently at this digression. 

“There wasn’t a finger print on the whole damn 
car, not even Banning’s, except on the handle of the 
right front door, just where he’d opened it.” 

‘His gloves?” Place asked quickly. 

“Lying on the floor under the wheel. He must of 
took ’em off before he was shot, but I don’t see why. 
The guy that shot him fired through the left-hand 
window while Banning was looking straight ahead, 
just like he was driving and somebody come along- 
side of him and fired. But then what about his gloves 
being off and no finger prints? Something phoney 
there, Doctor.” 

Place was refilling his pipe. Crawford paused, won- 
dering if he had been listening, and then went on: 

“Doc Smalli says Banning had been dead at least 
an hour and a half when he got there, more likely two 
hours. Must of been bumped off before six o’clock. 
Seems funny nobody found him before that, with a 
great big car like that and so many guys around there 
who wouldn’t mind having a new auto robe or some- 
thing.” 

This time Place did not berate him for his digres- 
sion from strict facts. 

“They been out to the gent’s house in Evanston 
already,” Crawford continued. ‘“‘Gave the works to 
the servants but didn’t learn anything. Nobody saw 
him go out, but they noticed the garage door was 
open after he left, and that looked funny, because 
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Banning’s a careful guy and never left it open as far 
as they could remember. The dicks say that shows he 
was all het up about something. Ain’t that like a 
dick ?” 

“Anything more?” 

‘That’s all I got. How much did you expect ? Want 
me to go back and follow up?” 

‘You have done very well, Crawford, you have no 
idea how well. Keep after the police and let me hear 
from you again by six to-night.”’ 

When Crawford had left Place jumped to his feet 
with startling abruptness and commenced harangu- 
ing me: 

“Do you see what that means, Tracy? We have a 
clue that brings this murder back into our pattern, or 
into some pattern that we can recognize! Banning 
was killed not later than six o’clock. Where was he at 
six o’clock ? He was not on Cicero Avenue! He called 
me from his home at 5: 45. Cicero is a good hour’s 
drive from his home, so he could not have been there 
fifteen minutes after he called me. Do you see? He 
was killed as he left his house, and taken, dead, to the 
place where he was found! Killed in his garage, I 
imagine, by somebody lying in wait for him, some- 
body who knew he was going to leave early in his 
car. His gloves were off when he was killed. Not be- 
cause he had taken them off, but because he had not 
yet put them on. There was only one set of finger 
prints, those on the door handle. He opened the door 
and climbed in, and somebody shot through the left- 
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hand window just as he slipped in behind the wheel. 
It is all beautifully simple! Everything clicks into 
place. The garage door was left open because the 
murderer did not dare get out of the car and shut it. 
He pulled Banning’s body into the tonneau, threw a 
robe over it, and drove away. Then he left the car 
on Cicero Avenue.” 

“Then it must have been one of the committee!” I 
cried, a curious new excitement warming my mind 
like a strong drink. “It must have been Clyde or 
Briggs! Nobody but the committee knew about Cran- 
dall coming home and Banning leaving so early to 
meet him.” 

“Exactly,” Place replied, apparently willing that 
I should go on exploiting the significance of these new 
discoveries. I went plunging ahead: 

“Clyde lives in Lake Forest. There was time for 
him to have done it and got back before eight-thirty. 
Briggs could have done the same. Highland Park’s 
even closer to Evanston than Lake Forest. Crawford 
himself said they might both have gone out early 
without any of the servants seeing them. But how 
could they get back from Cicero Avenue ?” 

“They could have done it in many ways, and with- 
out leaving a trace,” Place said. “I think this mur- 
der was planned hours, if not days, in advance. It 
would have been easy for either one of them to drive 
his car part way to the airport, leave it there, take a 
cab back to Evanston, kill Banning, and take his 
body in his own car to Cicero Avenue. It is clever be- 
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cause it is so simple. Both Clyde and Briggs drive 
their own cars.” 

“Chance doesn’t drive,” I broke in as another im- 
plication flashed into my mind. “We’ve already 
dropped him out. This ought to clear him absolutely.” 

“Perhaps,” Place said. “And we have also cleared 
Corson. He had the best of all possible alibis when 
Porth was killed, an alibi that we discovered in spite 
of his effort to hide it. And yet Briggs and Clyde had 
alibis for that night too. Do not forget that, Tracy. 
We have three murders committed by the same per- 
son, and yet none of our suspects could have com- 
mitted them all! I am not sure of anybody’s inno- 
cence, except Fitzmorris’s. Yesterday we were sure 
he was guilty; to-day we are sure he is not. What will 
we be sure of to-morrow ?” 

“Will we still be sure that one person killed all 
three?” I asked. 

“I think so. Presently the police will compare the 
bullet which they will take from Banning’s head with 
the one they found in Margaret Bishop. Both .32 
calibre bullets; we know that already. They will be 
found to be from the same gun, unless I am grossly 
mistaken. Also Porth’s bullet. There is only one mur- 
derer. That is written legibly on the face of this whole 
disastrous affair, as plain as the letters with which 
he disfigured his victims. But even if the bullets were 
from different guns, what would that prove? A man 
can do his deadly work with three different guns as 
well as with one. But I am not much interested in that 
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phase of the case; we shall leave that to the police. 
We must go deeper; we must find and prove a motive. 
That is at least as important as the technique of the 
crimes. Perhaps more so. Fitzmorris knows of no 
one besides himself who was endangered by our in- 
vestigations as they stood when we met in Clyde’s 
house a week ago—no one on the committee, that is. 
But Fitzmorris does not know everything.” 

For the two hours of the morning that remained 
Place sat in his chair in the study or strolled aim- 
lessly about the apartment, his blue eyes as cold as ice 
and seeing nothing. I did my best to appear busy and 
to keep out of his way, but I was as restless as a child 
who is told to make no noise. More than ever I felt 
that the case was completely in Place’s hands and that 
my own usefulness had come to an end. 

At noon, to my great relief, Fitzmorris tele- 
phoned. He assured Place that he had gone thor- 
oughly into Porth’s murder, and that his young cli- 
ent, on the basis of the evidence at hand, would be 
acquitted. Place accepted the matter as settled. 

“Ts his memory good on the details of that night ?” 
I heard him ask. . . . ‘“Then,”’ he said, “I think it 
best to get him to Elkhorn to-night. At least the mo- 
rons of our local police force will not be able to pester 
him there. Will you send him here at four o'clock? 
I want him to stop off at Lake Geneva with me. You 
go on to Elkhorn and arrange things for him as com- 
fortably as possible. And, by the way, if he still has a 
key to Banning’s country place ask him to bring it 
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with him. He had one when Porth was killed, you 
know. I prefer not to break into the house unless 
necessary.” 

Turning to me, Place said: 

‘“‘We are going back to the beginning. When there 
is no visible solution to a problem, there must be some 
data missing. That rule holds in crime detection as 
well as in mathematics.” 


Chapter Twenty-three 
THE LAMP 


ON THE way to Lake Geneva Place refrained, to my 
surprise, from asking Crandall any questions about 
the proceedings in Banning’s country house one week 
before, culminating in the shot that had killed Porth 
and sent the Citizens Vigilance Committee down its 
swift slope of tragedy. 

We arrived just as the last red banners of a windy 
sunset were fluttering out of sight across the lake. The 
place was locked and deserted. I saw Crandall shiver 
as our tires crunched to a stop on the gravel and the 
noise of the motor gave way to the desolate voices of 
the wind about the unlighted house. For a moment 
we sat in silence, feeling the spell of the place creep- 
ing over us. Then we crossed the wide porch where 
Banning had last seen his caretaker alive. Involun- 
tarily we walked on our tiptoes. Crandall’s key clicked 
loudly in the lock, and the door swung open. The air 
inside the house was cold and still, colder even than 
the cold wind outside. Light flooded the hallway, 
then the living room; and Place, in brisk, business- 
like tones, asked Crandall to think hard and remem- 
ber as accurately as possible just what he had done 
when he entered that house on the fatal night. 
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Crandall was in a soberer mood than he had been 
when he discovered Porth’s bloody body lying on the 
gray chenille rug where now there was only a dark, 
irregular stain. He had refused, then, to let the affair 
take any emotional hold on him; now he was summon- 
ing up every resource of memory and association to 
reconstruct those events. 

Place took a diagram from his pocket, a redraw- 
ing of the rough sketch he had made after his ex- 
amination of the body. He studied it for a moment. 

“When you came back at Mr. Banning’s request 
to look for the brief case the body was there,” he 
said, pointing to the stains almost in the centre of the 
north half of the room. “There were no lights when 
you opened the front door?” 

No sibs 

‘The door was locked and you let yourself in with 
your key?” 

COVES 

“What light did you turn on first ?” 

“The one in the hall, the switch just to the right of 
the door.” 

Place snapped out the living-room light, leaving 
only the light from four wall brackets in the hall, 
which threw an inadequate illumination across the 
floor of the room where we stood. 

“There, like that,” he said. “You first saw Porth 
by this light?” 

“Ves,” 

‘Then what did you do?” 
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“T walked in here and took hold of his arm. I let 
go of him quickly because something in the feel of his 
arm told me he was dead.” 

“You had not seen the blood yet?” 

“No. I turned on the first light I could get my 
hands on—that standing lamp over there by the 
harpsichord desk—and moved it here where Porth 
was lying. Then I saw he’d been shot. I went right 
back to’our house and called Mr. Banning.” 

“That agrees with. our records,” Place said. ‘The 
bridge lamp was standing over the body. It had been 
moved from that desk-over to this point. There were 
marks in the dust there showing where its base had 
rested. Also some scratches in the dust where the 
cord had dragged. You remember, Tracy? We were 
puzzled because there were two marks of the base, as 
though it had been lifted up, moved a few inches and 
set down again before being carried over here to 
Porth. That still puzzles me. It is a fact that does not 
fit. Are you sure you did not lift it off the floor twice, 
Mr. Crandall ?” 

“T don’t remember doing it.” 

“There is no reason why you should have done it,” 
Place went on. ‘“‘But that fact remains to bewilder us, 
as do Porth’s footsteps going across that dusty bit of 
floor. to the. window and then diagonally back into 
that corner where he had no business to be.” 

Place pointed to the diagram which he held under 
the light for us to study with him. 

“Now I want you to tell me all you did when you 
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first entered the house that evening to wait for Mr. 
Banning—about eight-thirty, was it not? Or no, first 
I want you to tell me everything that led up to your 
nocturnal appointment. When did you make it, and 
why?” 

‘Crandall wrinkled his brow under his mop of 
curly hair. It was plain that he was trying hard to 
help us. 

“Tt was all about Mary, Dr. Place, but I’ve told 
you that already. Old Porth wanted to make some 
money out of our being married, the dirty drunkard! 
I told him I couldn’t let people know about it so soon 
after my mother died. It wouldn’t look right, would 
en? 

His eyes held an eloquent appeal for approval. 
Place nodded sympathetically, and Crandall went 
on: 
“George had helped me to keep it quiet—on 
Mother’s account. He gave me all the money I needed 
to send to Mary in San Diego, and he paid Porth over 
twelve hundred dollars. After Porth had spent all 
that he held me up for some more. I didn’t have 
enough to keep him quiet, and George was away where 
I couldn’t reach him. I didn’t know what to do. I 
couldn’t wait until George came back, so I went to 
Mr. Banning. He was Mother’s lawyer, you know. I 
told him everything—about how I’d been drunk for 
three or four days and got married without hardly 
knowing it.”’ 

The young fellow was greatly agitated. He turned 
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away for a moment, struggling to control himself. 
Suddenly he shrugged his shoulders. 

“Hell!” he ejaculated. “What a damn fool I’ve 
been! Give me a cigarette, Mr. Tracy.” 

I handed him a Camel, which he lighted with trem- 
bling fingers. It steadied him. 

“T couldn’t even tell Mr. Banning the exact day 
I was married—or maybe it was at night. I was as 
drunk as that! And yet Mary was willing to go out 
to California and wait for me. She’s too good for me! 
She’d never have taken a single drink if it hadn’t been 
for me. I didn’t have my copy of the marriage certifi- 
cate to show Mr. Banning: I must have thrown it 
out of the car coming back from wherever it was we 
got married. Somewhere in Illinois, that’s all I re- 
member about it. Some God-forsaken town with a lot 
of lights. I remember driving miles and miles and 
Mary taking the wheel when I started to fall asleep 
and go into the ditch.” 

“You say Mary had a copy of the certificate?” 
Place asked with surprising gentleness. 

“Yes, but I didn’t ask to see it. She just told me we 
were married and—and offered to let me out of it. 
I couldn’t ask her to let me see the certificate after 
that, could I? I guess we'll never want to talk about 
our marriage again or have anniversaries. That’s 
why even when Mr. Banning asked me to get the 
certificate for him I wouldn’t. I wanted to keep Mary 
out of this mess here as much as I could.” 

Crandall turned away from us again. I had an im- 
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pulse to put my arm across his shoulders and tell him 
he need not talk about it any more. But the cold fire 
of speculation in Place’s eyes warned me not to inter- 
fere. After a decent pause he asked: 

“Did Mary bring the certificate back from San 
Diego?” 

aX C824 

“What did your brother-in-law think of all this 
when he got back?” Place asked. 

“He said just what Mr. Banning had said, that 
he had better stall Porth off for a while and see what 
would happen. He was fine about it all—except one 
thing—he couldn’t understand how I really felt 
about Mary. He thought I ought to just keep her in 
California and send her money and let it go at that. 
Perhaps I shouldn’t blame him—he doesn’t think I 
can be serious about anything.” 

As the recital dragged on I wondered at Place’s 
patience. We seemed to have strayed far from the 
bloody business of the Citizens Vigilance Committee. 

Crandall continued: 

‘Porth insisted on seeing me and Mr. Banning to- 
gether, so we met here. Mr. Banning made a special 
trip all the way from Evanston just the way he did 
a week ago when Porth was shot. Porth wanted us to 
sign a paper agreeing to pay him something every 
month, and Mr. Banning said he would give him an 
answer in a week. That was why he came out last 
Saturday.” 

Crandall had told us all there was to tell, appar- 
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ently, about Porth’s efforts at extortion. For what 
seemed a long time Place studied the drawing he held 
in his hand. The silence of the room was accentuated 
by the buffeting wind outside. Crandall took another 
of my cigarettes and puffed at it nervously. Place asked 
abruptly: 

“Did you see the certified copy of your marriage 
certificate that Porth brought to the second meeting ?” 

eVies. 

“T mean, were you able to examine it? Did you 
make sure that it really was what Porth claimed it - 
was?” 

“No. He pulled it out of his pocket when Mr. 
Banning told him we couldn’t sign any agreement to 
pay him regularly. He held it up for us to see, but 
when Mr. Banning reached out for it Porth put it 
back in his pocket saying something like, ‘No, you 
don’t, Mr. Banning. I got the proof here and I’m 
going to use it, but I’m not going to let you get ahold 
of it.’ There wasn’t much light in the room. It was 
just about the way it is now, except maybe one of 
those lamps at the other end was lighted. All we could 
see was that it looked like an official paper. When 
Porth did that Mr. Banning got mad, and a few min- 
utes later he told me to come out on the porch to talk 
to him. Then he called Porth and said he would bring 
action against him for blackmail or something like 
that. When Mr. Banning drove off Porth followed 
me down there to the stile. You remember I told you 
about that.” 
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“How long were you down at the stile?” 

“Not more than ten minutes. Maybe it was fifteen, 
but I don’t think so.” 

‘(Now there is one more thing I want you to re- 
member,” said Place. “When you first came here that 
night to wait for Mr. Banning, just what did you do? 
How did you enter the room, and what did you do 
while waiting?” 

“T turned on the hall lights and came straight in 
here. I remember turning on that bridge lamp, the 
same one I moved when I came in and found Porth 
dead. I turned on that lamp at the other end of the 
room, too, looking for something to read. Then I 
picked up one of those magazines and sat down on 
the couch and tried to read, but I couldn’t concen- 
trate.’’ 

“Show me just how you sat on the couch,” Place 
said, pointing to a deep wicker couch with gay cre- 
tonne pillows, against the west wall. Crandall sat 
down at the south or left end of the couch as we faced 
it. It was the logical place to sit while reading, as a 
gate-leg table stood close against that end of the 
couch with a large lamp on it. 

“What about the window?” Place asked. “When 
did you open that ?” 

Crandall pondered. 

“Perhaps before I sat down,” he said hesitantly. 
“Or perhaps I got up afterwards. But I remember 
opening it. The lock was hard to turn. I had quite a 
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long wait for Mr. Banning. The wind blew in, and I 
got cool, so I shut the window again.” 

“You did not lock it?” 

“No, I can’t ever remember to lock windows.” 

“Very good,” said Place. “And so far as you re- 
collect, when Mr. Banning arrived for the conference 
everything else in the room was just as it is now except 
for this bridge lamp that we have pulled out from 
its regular place by that harpsichord desk ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Do you remember Mr. Banning putting his brief 
case down on the harpsichord desk ?” 

“I remember it was there while we talked. I’m not 
sure that I saw him put it down.” 

It seemed to me there was nothing more for Place 
to ask, but I could see he was not satisfied. On his 
other visit to that room, I knew, he had felt that he 
had exhausted all the possibilities it offered. Now we 
were back again, having groped through blind alleys 
for a week and bumped our heads sharply against 
barriers we could not pass. 

Place sat down on the couch, as Crandall had done, 
and picked up a magazine. He reached out and turned 
the switch on the table lamp. I heard the click of the 
switch and then Place’s sharp indrawn breath—the 
lamp did not light. He felt for the bulb and rose 
quickly to his feet. 

“There is no bulb,” he said. ‘‘No one has been al- 
lowed to disturb anything in this room, so there 
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could not have been a bulb in that lamp last Satur- 
day. Mr. Crandall, you could not have read a maga- 
zine here!” 

Crandall’s amazement was so evident that we 
knew he had not misled us intentionally. 

“What?” he cried. “But I sat on the couch—I 
know I did.” 

“Very well,”’ Place said. ‘You sat on the couch and 
read. But then what light did you use?” There was an 
imperative note in his voice. “Show me how you were 
able to read while sitting on that couch.” 

Crandall and I both looked at the bridge lamp, as 
though it were a magnet that drew our eyes simul- 
taneously. There was no other lighting fixture in the 
room that could be arranged to throw a reading light 
on the couch. 

“That is right—go ahead,” Place said, following 
our eyes. 

Crandall rose and moved the bridge lamp to the 
north end of the couch. Its long cord lay almost taut 
across the floor, from the base plug behind the harp- 
sichord desk where Banning’s brief case had lain to 
its new position some ten or twelve feet away. It 
stretched across in front of the window that Porth 
had shut before going out on the porch at Banning’s 
summons, the window that had been pried open from 
the outside and beneath which we found the marks 
of number nine rubbers. 

“Ah!” Place ejaculated. ‘That explains a lot. Yor 
read by that lamp, Mr. Crandall, and not by any 
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other. The lamp stood there all through your con- 
ference, though none of you remembered that it was 
not in its accustomed position. It would have been 
strange if you had noticed it, under the circumstances 
of your meeting. But there was one of you who noticed 
it later. That was Porth. 

“See, I will pretend I am Oscar Porth. You, Mr. 
Crandall, have just gone out on the porch with Mr. 
Banning at the close of your conference. I start to put 
the house to rights. I move a chair back in place, per- 
haps. Then I notice this window over here on the 
west wall is open a few inches. I think that you, Mr. 
Crandall, must have opened it before I came in with 
Mr. Banning. I walk to the window. My rubber heels 
leave clear marks in the fine dust on the floor, where 
your leather heels left no trace. My heel marks go 
straight to the window. Almost at the window I see 
I am about to trip on this lamp cord. The lamp is out 
of its place. I am a methodical Dutchman, in spite of 
my habitual inebriacy. I close the window and lock it. 
Then I pick up the lamp, which is almost at my 
shoulder, and move it back there near the desk where 
Mr. Banning’s brief case is still lying, forgotten by 
him. I decide not to tell him about it. Perhaps in my 
low cunning I intend to look into it after he is gone. 
My footprints from the window to this table make a 
diagonal track towards this corner of the room, and 
when I set the lamp down, its base makes a second 
mark in the dust, partly overlapping the original 
mark.” 
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Now I could see that Place was strangely agitated. 
He put the bridge lamp back by the couch. 

“Tracy,” he said, with no effort to suppress his 
excitement, “go outside. Stand under that window 
where the murderer stood and tell me what you can 
see with the lamp where we now know it was last 
Saturday night. I will open the window a little, as 
he opened it. Go quickly—we have been lost in this 
search—terribly lost!” 

I did as he told me. The window sill was almost 
on a level with my head. I could see Place standing 
in the centre of the room and Crandall leaning against 
the mantel. The desk where Banning’s brief case 
had been was in almost total darkness. It was impos- 
sible to tell whether there was anything on it or not. 

I had a queer empty feeling in my stomach as I 
hurried back into the room. The unexplained and in- 
explicable facts in this theatre of the crime were 
slipping unprotestingly into place, like the tumblers 
in a lock sliding into position when the dial is turned 
by one who knows the combination. 

‘He couldn’t see it,’’ I said. “He couldn’t have 
known that report was there.” 

“Good God!” cried Place. “That man has played 
with us as though we were puppets—while he killed 
Margaret Bishop and Banning. And all that stood 
between him and us was—a bridge lamp! We have 
been chasing a will-o’-the-wisp, and now that we are 
going back to start over again, it is too late for any- 
thing but vengeance.” 
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‘But the open window ?” I began. 

“There is more than one reason for opening a win- 
dow. It may be to see through—or it may be to hear 
through. The man who stood under that window 
came here to Jisten to your conference, Mr. Crandall, 
and then to kill Porth.” 

Place turned back to me: 

“All the lurid trappings of our case were camou- 
flage—the threatening letter, the stolen report, the 
initials he carved on his victims. The gods of coinci- 
dence have made fools of us, Tracy. We shall not 
like to look back upon this case.” 


Chapter Twenty-four 
A DOOR SLAMS 


THE realization that Porth had not been slain by 
someone seeking to forestall the C. V. C. investiga- 
tions, and that some other dark current of events had 
been running hidden from our eyes under this trilogy 
of murders, left me dazed for a few minutes. I was 
recalled to full consciousness of our situation by Place 
saying in a businesslike way that it was time for me 
to take Crandall to Elkhorn, where Fitzmorris was 
waiting to surrender him to the sheriff. 

“Before you go,” he said, “bring me our work kit 
from the car. I want the microscope particularly. And 
you, Crandall, see if you can find me some carpenter’s 
tools about the house somewhere. There must be 
some. I need a saw, a wood chisel, and a hammer. 
Those three will be enough, I think.” 

I brought our leather case of instruments in from 
the car, as well as our camera. Crandall, thoroughly 
familiar with Banning’s house, where he had played 
hide-and-seek many times as a boy, soon found the 
tools Place required. 

“Tell Fitzmorris to come back here in his car when 
you return,” Place said as we went out into-the windy 
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night. “‘I want to sit here and think while you are gone. 
After that I expect I shall need Fitzmorris’s help.” 

I tried to cheer Hilary Crandall as we drove 
through the town of Lake Geneva and over the dozen 
miles or so of concrete to Elkhorn, the county seat; 
but the knowledge that he was going to jail accused 
of murder, and the new consciousness that it was 
something in his own indiscreet affairs that had 
launched the C. V. C. on its stream of tragedy, de- 
pressed even his buoyant young spirits. He was almost 
sobbing when I turned him over to Fitzmorris, who 
by this time had put the sheriff and jailer in a mood of 
open-handed hospitality toward their young prisoner. 
He had even arranged that Crandall should sleep in 
the sheriff’s private quarters. 

“Just to be sure the jail cots don’t inspire you to 
escape, Hilary,” the lawyer said. 

The admiration I was already beginning to feel for 
Fitzmorris was increased when we left the young 
man sitting down to a game of cards with the sheriff’s 
family. 

On the way back to Banning’s estate I told Fitz- 
morris what the evening’s work had revealed. He 
listened in silence. Finally he said: 

“Tt is a hard blow for Dr. Place. He’s like a 
scientist discovering that the fish he’s been working 
on for a long time is a mammal. But I’ve a feeling 
that we’re getting near a turning point in our 
troubles.” 

Again, as earlier that same evening, I felt a queer 
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sinking sensation as we drove down the long incline of 
Banning’s driveway, our lights picking out the white 
walls of his house from the black trees that sur- 
rounded it. Perhaps the feeling was accentuated now 
by the knowledge that the key to the mystery that 
baffled us was in all likelihood hidden somewhere in 
this dead man’s house. 

A strange sight met our eyes as we entered the 
living room. Place was bending over a table in which 
he had set up our portable microscope. Under its lens 
was a strip of painted and somewhat weathered wood, 
perhaps two feet long. It looked as though it had been 
split from some larger piece. The ends showed marks 
of being freshly cut with a saw. Place had put on his 
long overcoat to protect him from the dampness of 
the untenanted house, and now, hunched over the 
eye piece of the microscope, he looked like some 
medieval alchemist at his secret work. 

“Come here, Tracy,” he said without looking up. 
“I have committed vandalism on this house of our 
dead friend. I may need Mr. Fitzmorris to square me 
with the law, but I am glad I did it. Look at these 
two indentations in this strip of wood. Tell me if in 
your opinion they were made by the same instru- 
ment?” 

I looked into the microscope, studying the marks 
made by some thin metal instrument pressed forcibly 
into the wood. Under a magnification of twenty dia- 
meters the crushed fibres of the wood were plainly 
visible through the cracked and abraded paint. Each 
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microscopic irregularity of the instrument was re- 
corded in the wood. 

“Have you got that picture in mind?” Place asked. 

I nodded and he shifted the slab of wood a few 
inches. 

“Now look at that one,” he said. “Are they the 
same?” 

There was no doubt that the two marks, one a 
trifle deeper than the other and more weathered, had 
been made by the same instrument. Any tool that has 
seen use assumes a character of its own, distinguish- 
able under the microscope from that of any other 
tool, however similar they may appear to the naked 
eye. 

‘They are the same,” I said. 

“JT had already concluded they were, but I wanted 
your corroboration,” Place replied. ‘““As you may have 
guessed, those are the two marks we found on the 
outside window sill where the man who shot Porth 
pried the window up in order to listen to the confer- 
ence in this room. I had to remove a piece of the sill. 
It establishes my theory that the person we are look- 
ing for was vitally, murderously interested in what 
went on between Porth, Crandall, and Banning. That 
second mark you saw was made, undoubtedly, two 
weeks ago, on the occasion of the first conference that 
Crandall told us about. Obviously it was made by the 
same person who shot Porth. 

“Now let us take one more look around, gather 
one more impression of this place as a whole the way 
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it was one week ago to-night; then we will go back 
to Chicago and pray for enlightenment.” 

Place went halfway up the stairs to the window on 
the landing that had been open during the fateful 
conference. He raised it a little, and a gust of wind 
swept the curtains out from the wall like white ghosts 
protesting against his act. The front door, which he 
had left open, blew shut with a bang that reéchoed 
through the hollow emptiness of the house. Fitz- 
morris and I both started as the unexpected sound 
clashed rudely on our jangled nerves. Place stood 
on the landing for a full minute of silence before he 
spoke, a towering, shadowy figure. 

“Little things that we overlooked,” he said. ““There 
are always little things pointing the way if you can 
find them. There was a big wind that night, too, 
Tracy, or part of the night at least! Remember the 
dust in our apartment? The wind blew that in. Was 
the wind from the north as it is to-night? I think it 
was.” 

I thought so, too, though the fact had no signifi- 
cance for me as yet. I remembered having to hold my 
hat on as I sat on the right-hand side of the car beside 
Place as we raced northwest from Chicago at Ban- 
ning’s call. Place had not been bothered by it. That 
would mean that the wind was from the north. 

‘Crandall told us the north window on the land- 
ing was open when he found Porth. If the wind was 
from the north the front door could not have re- 
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mained open while this window was open.” Place 
stopped as though he had made a point. 

“But what ” T began. 

“Tracy, you fool, it means that the door blew shut 
when Porth went out on the porch! It was shut, 
latched, while Porth and Crandall were down at the 
stile. How could anybody enter to lie in wait for 
Porth? It means that the murderer entered after 
Porth came back and unlocked the door, although the 
footprints showed that he preceded Porth into the 
house. And that is all very interesting. We will soon 
find out whether that door blew shut about ten-thirty 
last Saturday night.” 

Place sat down at the hall table and scribbled a few 
words on the back of an envelope. 

“This changes our plans a little,” he said. “You 
will stay in Lake Geneva to-night, Tracy. Mr. Fitz- 
morris will drive me back to Chicago and spend the 
night in our apartment with me, thinking or dream- 
ing about this business. Early to-morrow—as early 
as you decently can—you will take this note to my 
eminent friend, Prof. Edwin B. Frost, director of 
Yerkes Observatory over there across the lake. He 
will look up their wind records and settle this point 
for us.” 

Such swift decisions were typical of the man. He 
instructed me to stay at the Lake Geneva Hotel so 
he would know where to call me if occasion arose. 
Five minutes later Place and Fitzmorris were on their 
way to Chicago, and in half an hour I was sleeping a 
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troubled sleep in the great sprawling hotel by the lake. 

Just after daybreak the telephone bell in my room 
rang, and before the fogs of sleep were out of my 
brain I heard Place’s voice telling me that he had 
more duties for me to perform before leaving Lake 
Geneva. 

“While you slept, Tracy,” he said, “I have been 
drawing pictures. It is a fascinating sport. All ideas, 
all stories, all histories, should be reduced to simple 
line drawings if we are to see them honestly and intel- 
ligently.” 

His use of the long distance telephone, with none 
too clear a connection, for such a grandiose observa- 
tion, told me plainer than words that he was elated 
by something. He went on: 

‘‘My pictures, or the best of them at least, will be 
on exhibition when you get back. But there are a few 
little lines to be filled in. I want you to help me with 
them. Find Mary and get her copy of the marriage 
certificate. Bring that to me, and find out from Cran- 
dall what physician attended his mother in her last 
illness, and if he was the same doctor called in the 
night she died. Call on that doctor. Talk with him, 
and let him talk all he wants to you. Visit Professor 
Frost, and then see how fast my Stutz will get you 
back here.”’ 

After Place had hung up I dressed and ate a hasty 
breakfast, convinced by his manner rather than his 
words that our case was at last moving swiftly, 
though in what direction I did not know. 
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I found Mary at the little cottage that had been 
her home. She gave me the certificate with complete 
confidence in our purposes. Then J got the tall, raw- 
boned sheriff up from his breakfast. Somewhat grudg- 
ingly he permitted me to wake Crandall, for whom 
he had already developed a liking. Crandall told me 
that the doctor summoned when his mother died was 
Dr. Silas McKenzie, who had been the family physi- 
cian for years and who had cared for the old lady in 
her long gradual decline. I made a mental note of a 
certain embarrassed agitation in his manner as he 
spoke of this. 

I drove to Professor Frost’s house in Williams 
Bay, a few miles west of the town along the north 
shore of the lake. Yerkes Observatory being a part of 
the University of Chicago, the famous astronomer 
had become acquainted with Place while he was on 
the faculty of that institution. He greeted me cor- 
dially and took me to the administrative offices of the 
observatory, where he showed me that, according 
to its private meteorological records, the wind at 
ten-thirty on the night of Saturday, April 23d, had 
been blowing from the north-northwest at twenty- 
nine miles an hour. It had been even heavier 
earlier in the evening, but as it shifted gradually from 
west to north it died down until it was twenty-one 
miles an hour at midnight, nineteen miles an hour at 
one-thirty, and by 3 A. M. had practically subsided. 

I left the professor as quickly as I could without 
discourtesy and found Dr. McKenzie just out of bed. 
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He was one of those old-fashioned general prac- 
titioners who are being gradually elbowed out of the 
medical profession by the rising tide of specialists. 
He had gentle, unobtrusive white whiskers and very 
thick-lensed spectacles. 

I explained that I was assisting in the defense of 
his young friend, Hilary Crandall. 

“What a great pity it is about Hilary!’ he said 
with genuine feeling. ‘“Tell me, did the poor boy 
really kill Banning’s man? I have always liked Hilary, 
especially since I got a glimpse of his real character 
the night his mother died. I was called in, you know. 
I had been expecting it, but not so soon. Heart, you 
know. Fluttering pulse. Had to be given stimulants 
at regular intervals. George Corson called me, quite 
late. When I got there one look was enough, but 
nevertheless he told me in detail how she had died. 
Poor Hilary was so affected that Corson had sent him 
to his room. I didn’t bother him with questions, didn’t 
even ask to see him. It was the only humane thing for 
me to do. He is rough and a littlh——er—-wild, but a 
good-hearted boy, a very kind-hearted boy. I hope 
he has got over his sorrow by this time, but it has 
only been four or five months. Let me see, this is 
April, and she died in November. November 22d, it 
was. I remember it was only a few days before 
Thanksgiving.” 

The garrulous old fellow prattled on until his wife 
called to ask if he was ready to go to church. Then 
I escaped. 
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When I entered our apartment a few minutes be- 
fore noon I found Place seated at the dining-room 
table, a large carved walnut piece that was as solid as 
a work bench. Papers were strewn all about him. Some 
of them, I could see, were covered with writing, and 
others with diagrams that conveyed nothing to me in 
the hurried glance I gave them. Roger Babson chart- 
ing the vagaries of American business could not have 
conceived more outlandish representations with lines 
and symbols. Place had retained a few pieces of paper 
in front of him. The rest, apparently, he had dis- 
carded. Three or four pipes, their cold ashes spilling 
out on the table, lay within arm’s reach. Place’s face 
was haggard; I suspected that he had not slept since 
I saw him last. 

“Well?” he snapped at me. 

I gave him the marriage certificate and told him 
what I had learned from Professor Frost and Dr. 
McKenzie. 

“Ah!” he said when I had finished. “We shall not 
need to lose much more sleep over this damnable 
case.” 

The look I gave him must have been an eloquent 
question, for he went on irascibly: 

“We will talk about it after lunch, not now. There 
is only one man who could have committed these mur- 
ders, only one whose actions can be synchronized and 
correlated with,this vast mass of data”—he laid his 
hand on a stack of notes. “It necessitates a bizarre 
theory, a criminal of improbable and astounding in- 
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genuity, and the blasting of an alibi that appears im- 
pregnable. 

“Corson has called a meeting of the committee to 
take place in this apartment at eight-thirty to-night. 
At that time we will attack the alibi I refer to.” 


Chapter Twenty-five 
DIAGRAM 


Durinc luncheon Place maintained a moody silence. 
Fitzmorris joined us for the meal. The few words 
that we spoke were in low tones, as we did not wish 
to break Place’s train of thought. 

After lunch, when Froelig had retired to the kitchen 
at the rear of the apartment, Place selected one sim- 
ple diagram from the papers that had been removed 
from the dining-room table. I have redrawn it as 
accurately as possible for inclusion in this story. 

“There,” he said, “is the diagrammatic outline of 
the C. V. C. murders. I have reduced them to their 
essentials; I have omitted the supernumeraries in this 
three-act drama; and the prologue, at which I can 
only guess, I have also omitted. You will see that the 
formal record of Crandall’s marriage to Porth’s 
daughter runs through these acts like a motif—or 
should we say, motive ? 

“At the first conference between Banning, Cran- 
dall, and Porth there was no marriage certificate and 
no murder. At the second Porth came armed with a 
certified copy of that document, for which he had 
spent many days in search. He was killed and the 
document was stolen. 
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‘Was he killed because he had the document? 

“A day or two will answer that question; but we 
know for certain that Banning had not seen that 
certificate and that he went searching for it. He could 
have found it easily by telephoning to all the county 
seats in northern Illinois, but he did not care to do so. 
Instead, he went personally, at great expense of time 
and effort, to consult the records, so that no one should 
know what he was doing. Why did he take such la- 
borious precautions?” 

Fitzmorris’s eyes, under craggy brows, were 
riveted upon Place’s face with an amazing concentra- 
tion. Dimly I could see a shape, a form, coming up out 
of the darkness into which Place was probing with his 
unanswered questions. 

“Then Margaret Bishop had something to tell 
Banning—and me. We know what it was. She wanted 
to tell us that you, Mr. Fitzmorris, were the mur- 
derer because you were the man who sent Draper to 
break into this apartment. But was that all she had to 
tell? Was there something else she would have told 
Banning—or me—if a bullet had not sealed her lips 
a few minutes before we got there? We must search 
our scant data on Margaret Bishop to answer this 
question. I predict that we shall find something to lay 
our hands on. I have almost seen it—almost, but not 
quite. 

“Then Crandall and Mary came home from Calli- 
fornia with something that Banning wanted to see— 
and Banning himself was shot as he left his house 
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for the airport. What did he want to see? Was it the 
certificate of marriage? 

‘Now I will let you gentlemen ponder over this 
picture for a while, but first I want you, Tracy, to 
put Crawford on Draper’s trail. I want Draper here 
within an hour. It will be Crawford’s last service to 
the Citizens Vigilance Committee. You and I, Mr. 
Fitzmorris, will get together all the books in my un- 
tidy library that deal with drugs and similar com- 
modities—particularly veronal.” 


Chapter Twenty-six 
DR. PLACE READS FROM HIS NOTES 


-CRAWFORD was waiting for orders. He had learned 

his lesson and was keeping close to us so we could 
reach him at a moment’s notice. Before three o’clock 
we had found Draper, already questioned and re- 
leased by the police, and brought him to the apart- 
ment. The pain in his eyes told us that Margaret 
Bishop’s death was still gnawing at his thoughts. 
Place shook his hand in quiet sympathy as he entered. 

“Mr. Draper,” he said, “vengeance is not the 
highest of motives, but it is natural. We want you to 
help us avenge Margaret Bishop’s death. You can do 
so by answering a few questions carefully and fully.” 

The dull fire of anger in Draper’s eyes assured us 
of his aid. 

“Tell us again,” Place said, “just what it was that 
Miss Bishop was going to tell us the night she was 
killed.” 

‘About me breaking into this place and Fitzmorris 
having told me to do it.”’ 

“Think back, Mr. Draper. Was there anything 
else?” 

“Yes, I told you so before, but you wouldn't be- 
lieve me. I told you I thought there was, anyway. 
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Margaret wondered if Hilary Crandall was bringing 
suit to recover some of his mother’s money, because 
she had meant to leave it to him. Margaret thought 
she ought to make a clean breast of everything and 
tell you that in case Mr. Banning was holding out on 
you.” 

‘She was not going to tell Banning about it?” 

‘No, he already knew it. She thought you ought to 
know about it too, but neither of us could see how it 
had anything to do with the case. I don’t see now. The 
old lady wanted to change her will. Margaret heard 
Banning mention it to Corson a little while after Mrs. 
Crandall’s death. Margaret remembered also that 
Mrs. Crandall had called up about a new will just 
before she died. Margaret wanted you to know every- 
thing she knew; that’s why she was going to mention 
it.” 

“You may go now,” Place said abruptly. He shook 
hands with Draper again as he left. 

Place filled a pipe in silence and drew on it until 
it was well lighted. Then he said: 

“I am going to sleep for a few hours, Tracy. I am 
getting too old to stay up all night, and I do not wish 
to fall asleep at this meeting to-night. In fact, I do 
not wish anybody to fall asleep. Wake me at six, and 
in the meantime go out and get some veronal—a few 
five-grain tablets will do. Mr. Fitzmorris and I have 
discovered some very interesting things about vero- 
nal. Perhaps he will tell you about it.” 

Fitzmorris walked with me to a drug store where 
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I could get the veronal that Place required. On the 
way he told me that he and the doctor had consulted 
a number of pharmacological and medical books, and 
had found several statements to the effect that vero- 
nal, like many kindred drugs, is most effective in pro- 
ducing sleep when taken by persons unaccustomed to 
it. Gradual increases in the dose are necessary if it is 
to be effective over a long period of time, and there 
are cases on record where its continued use has set up 
a decided tolerance in the person taking it, so that a 
normal dose has no effect whatever. 

“Place is allowing us to follow him closely as we 
approach the dénouement,” Fitzmorris said, “but I 
hope he sees more light in certain directions than I 
do.” 

When Place awoke he seemed greatly refreshed. 
The man had great recuperative powers. It was a 
sultry spring evening, and after dinner he asked me 
to get together the ingredients of a New Orleans fizz. 

“We need something long and cooling,” he said. 
“We shall find that the gentlemen of the committee 
will be considerably excited, and an old-fashioned fizz 
will be a welcome prologue to our meeting.” 

I found all the materials for this involved and de- 
lightful drink, and was occupied for half an hour with 
lemons, limes, whites of eggs, and cracked ice. Be- 
fore the first member of the committee had arrived 
Place told me I could leave these ingredients.in the 
butler’s pantry, ready for the ice, gin, and a few 
spoonfuls of cream. 
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‘T shall mix it when they are all here,’’ Place said. 
‘‘A fizz is an ephemeral thing. It must be enjoyed 
while the frost is on the shaker.” 

Clyde arrived first, troubled and austere. His eyes 
sought mine in search of enlightenment, but I avoided 
his gaze. Corson and Chance came in together, the 
former businesslike and aggressive, the latter seem- 
ing grieved by the situation into which fate had thrown 
him. Briggs was the last to enter, the picture of pon- 
derous bewilderment. 

Place entered with the fizzes. As he had predicted, 
they relaxed the tension of the meeting, but still the 
shadow of Banning’s murder lay heavily upon his col- 
leagues. 

“Gentlemen,” Place said, “you have already been 
informed of the circumstances of Mr. Banning’s 
death. I do not need to remind you that these circum- 
stances have completely cleared Mr. Fitzmorris of 
suspicion, unless it is maintained that the person who 
killed Porth and Miss Bishop was not the same per- 
son who shot the organizer of this committee. I wil] 
put your minds at rest on this matter by saying that 
the arms experts of the detective bureau have estab- 
lished beyond any possible doubt that the fatal bul- 
lets were fired from the same gun.” 

Clyde broke in: 

“On behalf of the committee I tender our apolo- 
gies to Mr. Fitzmorris. That eliminates one suspect, 
at least.” 


His words were spoken without a sense of their. 
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implication. There was an awkward pause. Clyde, 
Briggs, Corson, and Chance were left. One of them 
was the murderer. The embarrassed silence pro- 
claimed that fact plainer than if Clyde had enunciated 
it. 

Suddenly Chance broke under the strain. 

“Great God, Place,’”’ he said, “‘why do you bring 
us together like this? Do you expect me to sit down 
and drink with a murderer who may be about to kill 
one of us?” 

Place’s answer was admirably ironical: 

“Doubtless the other three feel the same way, Mr. 
Chance.” 

Corson and Clyde both smiled at Chance’s discom- 
fiture, and Place went on: 

“Mr. Tracy and I have made a number of impor- 
tant discoveries to-day. I agree with Mr. Chance that 
it is not pleasant to sit here with such grave suspicion 
resting on each one. But some time to-morrow I am 
going to ask you to meet once more. It will be the last 
meeting of this organization, and I will tell you the 
name of the man who has been responsible for this 
orgy of blood.” 

“Can’t you tell us now?” Chance said with a note 
of pleading in his voice. 

“T could, but I could not prove it,”” Place said. ‘‘As 
soon as my case is complete enough to be referred to 
the state’s attorney I will call each of you and set 
the time for the meeting.” 

There was a silence while Place went to the desk 
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and procured a bundle of notes. He fumbled with 
them for a surprising length of time, until I began 
to wonder if something had gone awry with his plans. 
There was an almost tangible miasma of doubt and 
suspicion hovering over the committee members as 
they waited with a painful assumption of indifference 
for Place to proceed. Finally he returned to the cen- 
tral table and said: 

“In order to prepare you for what will be a shock- 
ing revelation to-morrow I am going to ask you to 
listen to an account I have compiled of the main fea- 
tures of our case. Its chief purpose is to refresh your 
memories and make it easier for you to grasp the 
truth when it is presented to you.” . 

Place began to read from his notes. To my be- 
wilderment he read haltingly and with little emphasis. 
He recounted the receipt of the threatening letter and 
the finding of Porth’s body; he read the minutes of 
each meeting before Miss Bishop’s death deprived 
the committee of its recording secretary; he told the 
details of her and Banning’s deaths. Not a word did 
he say that would in any way suggest the analysis of 
the case that he had undertaken that morning; not a 
word of our trip to Lake Geneva the night before, 
nor of my researches that morning. I was frankly puz- 
zled by this seemingly unnecessary and unprofitable 
recital of facts already known to all of us. No dod- 
dering secretary of a home missionary society could 
have read his report with less interest or vitality. 
Gradually it dawned on me that he was acting a part 
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—what part I did not attempt to guess. I believed 
Fitzmorris also realized something of the truth. The 
rest suppressed their yawns with difficulty. 

Place spoke for fully an hour. Then, abruptly, he 
ceased with an apology for having gone into such de- 
tail. The meeting broke up in a fog of somnolence 
that had even lulled suspicions to rest. When all but 
Fitzmorris had gone Place laughed like one who has 
just escaped from a great doubt. 

“You will bear witness,” he said, “‘that I did my 
best to put them to sleep. Briggs may have nodded 
once or twice, but the rest were wide awake. God, 
how they stared at me as I went on and on without 
telling them anything. It was a lecture from which 
nobody learned anything—except the lecturer.” 

A few minutes later he said good-night, still elated 
by whatever he had learned. Fitzmorris left for his 
club, and I went to bed with my mind full of impos- 
sible, half-sketched pictures that were neither wholly 
sense nor wholly nonsense. 


Chapter Twenty-seven 
DR. PLACE DECIDES 


THE events immediately preceding the terrible and 
dramatic climax of our case are few, but they remain 
etched on my consciousness to this day. Place arose 
late, long after I had finished breakfast. 

“T have a difficult decision to make to-day,” he 
said as he drank his coffee. ‘‘I would present it to you 
for your advice, but I prefer to take the entire re- 
sponsibility myself.” 

After that he walked up and down the study for 
more than an hour, scowling to himself. 

Finally he stepped into the living room where I 
was trying to think of some way to make the time pass 
more quickly. 

“Tt is all settled,” he said. “There is no other way. 
You have guessed who the murderer is—or you should 
have guessed. Our case against him is complete, irre- 
futable; but no jury would ever follow a prosecutor 
through the tangled intrigue of this story. It would 
be like asking a motor mechanic to take his kit of tools 
and assemble the delicate parts of a watch. It would 
be laughable. 

‘Tracy, the plots concocted by the most fantastic 
criminals of fiction are simple compared to the » 
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machinations of the man we are about to capture. 
He is a psychologist, a master technician, a logician 
of the first order; also an actor. His mind is as quick 
and cold as a steel spring. He has gone to preposter- 
ous lengths to protect himself; he has twisted every 
unforeseen event to his own ends. I tell you, he is an 
inhuman criminal machine!” 

‘“‘“A machine that has made a mistake?” 

‘No. There have been no false moves, no falter- 
ing, no indecision—and above all, no remorse. 

“But the laws of coincidence have been at work— 
sometimes for him, sometimes for us. Only twice, I 
think, have they opened the door a little and left it 
ajar where he could not close it. Each time we have 
seen through the door. And each time we have seen 
him, sinister and certain. Now we have him, but 4 

Place shrugged his shoulders, a gesture eloquent 
of resignation to some circumstances he did not rel- 
ish. Then he went on more briskly: 

‘““We owe something to Fitzmorris. I suppose we 
even owe something to Chance, and most certainly to 
our dead friend Banning. Would you say that we 
could afford to let the affairs of the Citizens Vigilance 
Committee—all of them—come to the knowledge of 
the state’s attorney, the jury, and the newspapers?” 

His question startled me. It had never entered my 
mind. 

“No,” I said. 


He seemed content with my answer and said noth- 
ing more. 
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Between three and four o’clock Place called each 
member of the committee on the telephone and stated 
that the meeting would be at eight o’clock in our 
apartment. He ended each call abruptly by hanging up 
the receiver after his announcement, except in Cor- 
son’s case. I report his words to Corson as accurately 
as I can remember them: 

“Is that you, Mr. Corson? This is Place.... 

“T have called the committee to meet in my apart- 
ment at eight o’clock. I have told them this will be 
the last demand I shall make upon their time. ... 

“Yes, naturally, they are eager to be told. But I 
asked them not to come before eight. I have work to 
do here between now and then, and a number of long 
distance calls to make to Elkhorn and elsewhere. I 
have requested to be left alone until the meeting. .. . 

“Yes, it has been something of a strain on me, and 
on all of you. You yourself looked haggard; but you 
have other reasons. I hope you slept well last night.... 

“Yes, I thought you would. There were ten grains 
of veronal in the drink I served you. Your favourite 
dose, I believe.” 

Place hung up the receiver with a sharp click. He 
turned to me: 

“Call Fitzmorris,” he said. ‘““Ask him to come over 
here within an hour. Tell him it is essential. And it 
would be well to call Clyde, too.” 

From five o’clock to six-thirty Place sat in moody 
silence at the far end of the living room, while Clyde, 
Fitzmorris, and I carried on a desultory conversation 
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in low tones. At six-thirty the telephone rang. I rose 
to answer it, but Place motioned me away and an- 
swered it himself. 

“Place speaking. No, Mr. Tracy is not here. He 
will be back at eight.” 

He turned from the telephone with a grim smile, 
saying: 

‘A strange lady to speak to you, Tracy. You are 
not in.” 

A little later, as darkness settled down, I got up 
to turn on the lights. 

‘Pull down the shades first,”’ Place said, ‘‘and it 
would be well if you gentlemen refrained from talk- 
ing for a while.” 

He went into his own room for a moment and re- 
turned clad in a long black lounging robe that hung 
about his gaunt frame in voluminous and shadowy 
folds. 

A few minutes after seven o’clock the doorbell 
rang. Place admonished us with a gesture to be silent. 
He switched off the lights in the living room and 
walked to the door. The only light was in the hall, 
and that fell full upon the door. Place looked around 
at us. We were all watching him as he stood with his 
left hand outstretched to the doorknob. 

He opened the door, revealing George Corson 
staring into the bright light. We could see his eyes 
accustoming themselves to the brilliance. A grayish 
pallor covered his face evenly as if it were a mask. He 
seemed slightly out of breath. 
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““Good-evening,” Place said. 

We saw Corson’s hand come from somewhere in a 
swift arc of light, and simultaneously the walls of the 
room vibrated to the roar of a pistol shot. Corson’s 
pale face was twisted as though by an invisible hand. 
He made a half turn to the left and stumbled along 
the wall, clutching at it. Then he collapsed on the 
floor as Place slipped a black automatic pistol back 
into the pocket of his dressing gown. Corson’s 
nickelled revolver fell with a soft thud on the carpet, 
just beyond reach of a gloved hand that twitched once 
or twice. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 
THE METHOD 


THE suddenness of the dénouement, its absolute fi- 
nality, with our quarry lying dead and self-confessed 
before us, took my breath away. Clyde had risen to 
his feet, his gray dignity shaken, and was trying to 
form some words with lips that would not obey his 
commands. Fitzmorris moved forward toward the 
spot where Corson lay. 

“Do not touch the gun,” Place said evenly. ““We 
will let the police discover that it is the same weapon 
that killed Banning and his two employees. I call 
your attention to Corson’s gloves. My admiration 
for that man increases. He remembered them even in 
this desperate impromptu epilogue.” 

Clyde found his voice at last. 

“My God, Place, why did you choose this way?” 
he cried. 

There was something almost indecent about Place’s 
calmness. If I had not seen him on occasions when his 
feelings had swept him off his feet I should have 
thought him incapable of emotion. Now he said: 

“Let us go take a stiff drink, Mr. Clyde. This is 
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not a pleasant business. I apologize for subjecting 
you to such an ordeal.” 

Place moved a high-backed hall chair so that it 
effectively screened Corson’s body from view. 

“The immaculate Thomas Chance will be here 
presently,” he said. “We do not want him to com- 
plicate the situation by dying of shock. One death is 
all I care to explain to the police to-day.” 

“Why did you do it this way, Place?” Clyde asked 
again, after he had gulped a glass of straight whisky. 

Place spoke without embarrassment: 

“Simply out of consideration for you and the rest 
of the committee,” he said. ‘““And for Banning and 
Miss Bishop. There are details of our investigation 
that I believe should be kept from the public, and 
if I had set about building a case against Corson they 
would all have come to light. As it is, he has confessed, 
by his act, in the presence of reputable witnesses, and 
I will tell the police enough to satisfy them and no 
more.” 

Clyde grasped the real meaning of these words, 
and his glance darted involuntarily toward Fitzmor- 
ris. The lawyer took Place’s hand and shook it si- 
lently. We were facing one of those awkward pauses 
when emotions are uncomfortably close to the sur- 
face; but the doorbell rescued us. Place admitted 
Chance and Briggs, both haggard with uncertainty. 

Clyde had regained control of himself. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘Dr. Place has just done us 
a very great service. He has made it possible for the 
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Citizens Vigilance Committee to pass out of exis- 
tence quietly and decently, without public obsequies. 
He did this at the risk of his own life. 

“He laid a trap. The murderer came here twenty 
minutes ago and, in the presence of Mr. Fitzmorris, 
Mr. Tracy, and myself, attempted to kill Dr. Place. 
It was his last thrust for freedom. Dr. Place is a skill- 
ful marksman as well as a skillful criminologist. 
George Corson’s body is lying out there in the hall.” 

“My God, then he ’* Chance began. 

“Yes,” Clyde said. 

Briggs, his eyes wide, went to look at the body, but 
Chance fluttered about Place with effusive congratu- 
lations. It was plain that a burden of fear had been 
lifted from his shoulders. Clyde spoke again: 

“T suggest that in appreciation of Dr. Place’s act 
we refrain from asking him any questions which he 
does not care to answer. Whatever explanation he 
gives will be sufficient for me.” 

Briggs nodded assent. Chance hesitated and then 
did likewise. 

“T should prefer to explain fully,” Place said. ‘And 
I should prefer to have you ask any questions that 
occur to you. Then we will close, and if possible for- 
get, the history of the C. V. C.—and summon the 
police. Tracy, explain to the rest of these gentlemen 
what we discovered yesterday at Lake Geneva, and 
show them that little diagram I drew. I am going to 
get a certain document from the safe.” 

As rapidly as I could I told what had happened at 
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Lake Geneva, adding what I learned from Professor 
Frost and Dr. McKenzie. Place returned and sat at 
one end of the long centre table, pipe in mouth. Ex- 
cept for that and the informality of his dressing robe, 
he might have been once more a professor at the 
university holding a conference with some of his stu- 
dents. 

“It has been a search for details throughout,” he 
said slowly. “Seemingly trivial clues have led us far 
astray, and trivial clues have brought us back on to 
the trail once more. There was the lamp at Lake 
Geneva, then the duplicate marks on the window sill 
where someone had pried it open, not once, but twice. 
When we put those two physical facts together, we 
knew that the murders had nothing to do, intrinsi- 
cally, with our committee. 

‘The threatening letter and the theft of Banning’s 
brief case were incidental but effective barriers that 
Corson erected between himself and us. The raid on 
our apartment was a gift that the gods of chance 
threw into his lap. The fact that several members 
of this organization were, let us say, slightly worried 
by our investigation—that, too, was a piece of luck 
for him. Gentlemen, we are almost miraculously for- 
tunate to have solved this mystery at all!”’ 

Place paused to relight his pipe. 

“But still,” Clyde began, “I don’t see what x 

“No, there is nothing so far to fasten our sus- 
picion on Corson,” Place went on. “But there was one 
other small flash of light that illuminated the dark- 
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ness for us. Pure luck, again. Mr. Tracy has told you 
how the door to Banning’s house slammed shut night 
before last with dramatic suddenness. It also slammed 
shut on that Saturday night when Porth stepped out 
of the house. It meant that the murderer did not enter 
and lie in wait for him; it meant that whoever that 
man was, Porth let him into the house, presumably 
without protest or suspicion. Porth knew the mur- 
derer, and there were only two men on the committee 
whom he had ever seen before—Banning and Cor- 
son.” 

Place made a little gesture that seemed to say, 
‘And there you have it, in a nutshell.” Then he went 
on: 

“Corson devised an elaborate alibi and then hid 
it from us so that we had to go out ourselves and 
prove that he was innocent. He made us search into 
his alibi, into his past, into what he wanted us to think 
was a hidden secret, and we found him, on the night 
of the murder, to have been drugged with enough 
veronal to put two ordinary men to sleep. He made 
us suspicious, just suspicious enough to dig under the 
surface and find these things for ourselves. Having 
found them in spite of him, as we thought, we were 
convinced he was blameless. 

“Tn fact, it was not until everything else pointed 
directly to Corson that it occurred to me to test his 
alibi further. He carried the key to these crimes 
around with him, locked up in his own body—his self- 
induced tolerance, as the physicians call it, for vero- 
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nal. I do not know what quantities of the stuff he 
must have taken, but I know that whatever doses the 
butler saw him take were only fractions of the total. 
And I know that these murders were planned weeks, 
perhaps months, in advance. His first grain of veronal 
was the first step toward the certain destruction of his 
three victims.” 

“But why this planning?” Briggs asked. 

“First let me explain how, and then why—for that 
was approximately the order in which the explana- 
tions came to me. 

“How did he kill Margaret Bishop? Simply by 
leaving the meeting in Banning’s house a minute 
earlier than the rest, disconnecting the vacuum pipe 
in my car, thus delaying us, then driving to her apart- 
ment and shooting her as she answered the doorbell. 
The poor girl thought it was Banning when she 
opened the door. Perhaps she never knew otherwise. 
Corson then put her body in the elevator to delay us 
in the lower hall and then hurried away; the second 
man to descend the back stairs that night. 

“Banning’s murder was also simple. Any one of 
you gentlemen could have done it, except Mr. Fitz- 
morris. That is, you were in a position to have done 
it,” Place added as a pained expression swept across 
Chance’s features. “He must have driven away in his 
car very early that morning and left it near where 
Mr. Banning’s body was found. He got back to Evans- 
ton, probably by cab, and shot his friend. As nobody 
saw Mr. Banning leave his house there would have 
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been nothing to make us think it was not a gang mur- 
der—if Banning himself had not called me early 
that morning to tell me about Mr. Fitzmorris. I knew 
Banning was at his home at five forty-five and the 
police physician informed us he was killed not later 
than six. Thus Corson’s elaborate and logical efforts 
to deceive us failed. He never knew why they failed 
in this particular case, because he never knew that 
Banning called me on the telephone a few minutes 


before his death.” 


Chapter Twenty-nine 
THE MOTIVE 


“I WAS in a strange position when I reached this point 
in the case,” Place continued. “I knew Corson was 
the murderer. He fitted the physical pattern of the 
crime, and no one else did. But for the life of me, I 
could not find a motive. It was then that the recur- 
rence of Crandall’s marriage certificate throughout 
the pattern impressed me with particular force. It 
appeared and reappeared, like some singular refrain, 
unrelated and inapposite. 

‘Porth was killed when he found it. 

“The murderer stole it for some reason known 
only to himself. 

‘Banning went looking for it, secretly, laboriously. 
Crandall and Mary came back from the West with 
it. Banning was about to see it, and Banning was shot, 
perhaps to prevent him from getting hold of it. Its 
relationship to Banning became more and more in- 
triguing the more I thought of it. 

“So finally, too late to stop that holocaust of mur- 
der, I looked for the solution in the document itself.” 

Place laid the certificate on the table. 
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“But at one point in our story the certificate motif 
did not occur. I refer to Margaret Bishop’s death. 
She was killed for some other reason, for some knowl- 
edge or surmise of hers that must have touched Ban- 
ning and Crandall and the murderer. I remembered 
what Draper had told me about her. She knew that 
the death of Corson’s mother-in-law in that great 
lonely house out there with only Corson and Crandall 
present had prevented her from changing her will 
and leaving at least half of her estate to her son. 
Margaret Bishop also knew that Banning knew this 
and that Corson knew that Banning knew it. And 
Margaret Bishop was killed. The estate passed in 
its entirety into Mrs. George Corson’s hands, or, as 
was undoubtedly the case, into Corson’s. 

“There we have a reason why Corson earnestly 
desired the old lady’s death at the very moment she 
died. There was the motive. I got the family physi- 
cian’s story. When Corson summoned him late at 
night, all he needed was one look at his patient. He 
was too late. Corson told him how death had come, 
and he signed the death certificate. He learned that 
Corson and Crandall had both been at the bedside 
during the last minutes. Corson told him that. Cran- 
dall had gone to his room, prostrated by a filial grief 
upon which the doctor chose not to intrude. 

“Mrs. Crandall died at ten-fifteen on the evening 
of November twenty-second. 

“Now, gentlemen, look at the date of that mar- 
riage certificate.” 
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Place tossed the document across the table to 
Clyde. Clyde adjusted his spectacles. 

‘It is dated November twenty-second,” he said in 
a hushed voice. “The ceremony was performed at 
Harvard, Illinois.” 

‘That is the story,” Place said. ‘‘All of it.” 

“Then Crandall was not at his mother’s bedside!” 
Chance exclaimed unnecessarily. “Corson was lying 
to that doctor.” 

Place broke in: 

“Yes, he was lying. But it was a lie that he knew 
would succeed. It was as safe as telling the truth. He 
had been alone with his mother-in-law, and yet by 
so simple a devise as playing upon Dr. McKenzie’s 
kindness and credulity he ‘made sure that no one 
would ever find out about it. Only the knowledge that 
Crandall was married the night his mother died could 
ever arouse any suspicions, and then only in the mind 
of one who, like Banning, knew that Corson would 
have suffered financially if Mrs. Crandall had lived 
a few days longer. 

“Now you see what part the marriage certificate 
played in this bloody business. You see why Banning, 
with an unthinkable suspicion preying on his mind— 
a suspicion that made him call Crandall,and not Cor- 
son, the night he forgot his brief case—went seeking 
for that certificate, not daring to let anybody know 
his object, lest his suspicion become known before he 
had the facts to support it. 

“I do not know, gentlemen, what inhuman method 
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Corson used to hasten the poor woman to her grave. 
We may never know, unless the district attorney of 
Walworth County decides upon exhumation.” 

There seemed to be nothing more to say. The pic- 
ture was complete; every cruel feature was clear be- 
fore us. 

“Tt was a work of art, hideous art,” Fitzmorris 
said. 

“Ah, but wait a minute,” Place said. “If the origi- 
nal crime was a work of art, what shall we called Cor- 
son’s defense, his counter moves when one little detail 
of the plan went wrong?” 

The suspense that had been lifted by Place’s ex- 
planation gripped us again. Under the haze of tobacco 
smoke we leaned forward involuntarily, like men lis- 
tening to some alarming secret. 

“One little thing went wrong,” Place repeated. “Or 
rather two things. Corson had the fortune, and Cran- 
dall coming home drunk the day after his mother’s 
death could remember nothing about his spree except 
that he had, somehow, somewhere, been married. As 
any brother-in-law would, Corson helped him to keep 
the fact secret. He helped Crandall to avoid the pub- 
lic indecency and scandal of a drunken mésalliance at 
the very moment when his mother was breathing her 
last. The fact of her death sealed Crandall’s lips. 
Mary Porth was kept quiet, easily enough, by sending 
her to California. 

“Then Corson learned from Banning himself that 
Mrs. Crandall had actually communicated to him her 
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desire to write a new will. Banning told Corson about 
it in Margaret Bishop’s presence. Two persons, then, 
knew of the old lady’s intention. But so long as they 
did not know that Corson was alone with her when 
she died no suspicion would ever enter their minds. 
Corson was still safe. 

““He went to New York on business. While he was 
gone Porth started his blackmailing, and Crandall 
laid his troubles before Banning, the one man in all 
the world whom Corson had any reason to fear. 
There is where coincidence started its strange work. 

“Corson begins to plan his defense, though there 
is plenty of time. He knows Banning’s nature, his de- 
liberate judgment, his legal caution, his natural 
shrinking from suspicion of anyone. But he also 
knows Banning’s sound logic, and he knows that the 
seeds of suspicion have been planted, however slowly 
they may grow. 

“Corson is liberal with his stolen money, while he 
thinks the thing out, minutely, step by step and proba- 
bility by probability. He knows now that there is 
only one way to safety, and that way is through mur- 
der. Through Banning’s murder. Banning is the only 
person who holds the key—or, rather, the two keys 
—that will unlock his crime. Then why not kill Ban- 
ning outright and be done with it ? 

“Here is where we see the man’s fiendish ingenuity. 

“Suppose Banning were killed: Everybody in his 
family or in his employ would be questioned. The fact 
of his hurried trips to Lake Geneva, his nocturnal 
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conferences, would come to light. Porth would be 
questioned; he would reveal the apparently irrele- 
vant fact—and date—of Crandall’s marriage, for 
that marriage was the subject of the mysterious con- 
ferences. 

“Margaret Bishop would be questioned; she would 
say that the only theory she could advance for Ban- 
ning’s trips to his summer place and his preoccupa- 
tion with some problem that was preying on his mind 
was that Crandall might be suing for his share of his 
mother’s estate. And she would tell why she evolved 
that theory—she would tell about Mrs. Crandall’s 
telephone call, about her desire to change the will. 

“‘So you see, gentlemen,” Place leaned back a little 
wearily, “the police would be in possession of all the 
facts that we have had, facts that would set them on 
Corson’s trail.” 

Fitzmorris half rose from the table. 

“Good God!” he said, “it sounds like a fairy tale!” 

“Truth may be stranger than fairy tales,’ Place 
continued. ‘Corson might conceivably have killed all 
three of his victims in the space of a few hours before 
any questioning by the police could put him in danger. 
But the mechanics of murder are not as simple as that. 

“So he conceived this diabolical scheme: He killed 
the witnesses first. He covered his tracks before he 
left them. He builc his defenses before he had any 
need of defense! He looked into the future with those 
clear eyes of his and reversed the natural order of his 
killings. It was a mad, topsy-turvy method of killing 
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Banning. Our very logic was his guarantee of safety; 
the more scientific our approach to this wholesale 
slaughter the less chance we had of finding him out. 

“le made each succeeding murder appear to be 
the inevitable result of the one preceding it. And then 
came his final flourish, both crude and daring. He cut 
the initials of our committee on the foreheads of his 
victims. They were a signature that bound each kill- 
ing to the one before it. They were the murderer’s 
autograph on each chapter of his hideous story.” 

Place lowered his voice. In his next words there 
was something which I scarcely dare to call reverence 
—for a moment he was thinking beyond all concepts 
of right and wrong. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I have killed one of the 
master craftsmen of crime!” 

After a long pause, during which there was nothing 
for any of us to say, Place spoke again: 

“Mr. Fitzmorris, you had better call the police 
now. [he rest of this case isin their hands.” _ 


* * K * * 


The next day, after the newspapers had done their 
best—or their worst—with the story of George Cor- 
son’s bloody machinations, a grizzled captain of de- 
tectives sat in our apartment and played ghoulishly 
with the details of four crimes that were woven to- 
gether into one intricate, inevitable pattern. 

“This stuff about Porth, Doctor, why didn’t you 
tell us in the first place?” the officer asked. “Though 
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I can’t see that it would have helped any—we couldn’t 
have done any more than you did; and besides, it was 
outside our jurisdiction. But we don’t like to be 
brought in after it’s all over. It don’t look right in the 
papers.” 

“Tt all sounded impossible, Captain, until the last 
minute, and then it was too late to call you. Before 
that I am sure you would have put me down for a 
crazy professor.” Place spoke with a charming can- 
dour. : 

“There’s one thing I can’t figure out,” the other 
continued with wrinkles deepening in his leathery 
forehead. ““Those marks on the bodies. All in the same 
place. They looked like letters or something. What 
do you make of those?” 

Place’s brow also contracted; was there mimicry 
in his action? 

“T have been puzzling over those marks myself, 
Captain. They looked like a letter V with a C on 
each side of it. Do you suppose Corson could have 
been a trifle mad?” 


THE END 


Whether you were 


keen enough to solve 
this Crime Club mys- 
tery in its early stages, 
or whether the author 
succeeded in keeping 
you in suspense up to 
the last chapter, Mas- 
termind requests that 
you add to the next 
reader’s enjoyment by 
remembering that— 


CRIME CLUB READERS 
NEVER TELL 
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